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A   ROMANTIC 


VARIATION 


In  Modern  Palm  Beach  Architecture,  Where 
Southern    Colonial    and    Spanish 
California  Meet  Harmoniously 


By  Alan  Jackson 


T, 


HIS  is  a  house  that  fits  and  complements  the  land 
it  stands  upon.  It  is  a  house  of  a  Southern  feeling  in  a 
Southern  state.  It  has  graciousness  and  dignity  and. 
withal,  a  restrained  formality.  It  is  completely  work- 
able, according  to  the  best  modern  tradition,  and  yet 
it  is  scholarly  correct  to  the  last  detail. 

The  house  was  built  by  Architect  John  L.  Yolk  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Arnold.  You  get  the  feeling  behind 
the  planning  of  the  house  from  the  following  notes  writ- 
ten by  the  architect.  When  Mr.  Arnold  decided  to 
build,"  he  writes,  "his  ideas  gave  us  the  impression  that 
what  he  wanted  was  a  house  with  a  tropical  feeling,  one 
that  would  be  suitable  for  a  plantation  in  the  tropics. 

"We  knew  of  no  better  precedent  than  a  Southern 
Colonial  plantation  house,  therefore  all  details  were 
carried  out  after  that  manner. 

»"The  brick  is  handmade  clay  brick,  imported  from 
Cuba.  The  roofing  tiles  are  domestic. 
"The  entire  house  is  furnished  in  the  manner  of  a 
Southern  plantation  home.  Mrs.  Arnold  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  some  of  the  pieces  she  has  had  in  the 
family  for  decades  and  some  she  has  collected  throughout 
her  travels  in  the  North  and  South  Carol inas,  Mississippi 
and  Georgia." 

The  house  then  is  a  frame  for  genuine  old  pieces  and 
also  a  design  for  a  living  characteristic  of  Southern  planta- 
tions. We  know  this  style  of  living  and  everyone  in 
America  has  always  admired  it.  It  stands  for  ease  and 
comfort  and  hospitality.  The  negro  butler  and  the  mint 
juleps  are  implicit  in  it.  The  host  and  hostess  greeting 
you  on  the  friendly  porch.  The  comfortable  chairs  on  the 
porch  and  the  sun  sinking.  The  still  sounds  of  the  evening 
country  and  the  delicate  night  breeze.  The  house  must 
open  itself  to  all  these  impressions  and  this  one,  with  singu- 
lar felicity,  does  so. 

The  two  storied  porch  sets  the  first  impression  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  This  treatment,  familiar  in  New 
Orleans  houses  and  in  many  built  in  California,  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  getting  the 
most  of  the  climate.  Anyone  who  has  not  had  the  pleasure, 
in  the  early  morning,  of  stepping  out  from  his  bedroom 
onto  the  second  story  porch  and  sniffing  the  early  Southern 
air,  has  missed  one  of  the  most  completely  satisfying  ex- 
periences of  living.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  apartment 
dwellers  in  New  York  dream  restlessly  about  and  miss.  And 


ON  the  opposite  page  is  a  detail  of  the  porch  of  the 
Arnold  house,  reminiscent  of  the  more  graceful  days  of 
the  Colonial  South. — Above:  The  lightly  sweeping  curve  of 
the  main  stairway  is  as  traditionally  American  as  Mount 
Vernon  or  a  Connecticut  farmhouse. 


you  must  notice  about  this  porch  its  complete  friendliness 
and  openness. 

The  circular  staircase  which  is  the  main  accent  of  the 
hall  is  directly  in  the  American  tradition.  The  graceful, 
light  sw7eep  of  this  staircase  again  symbolizes  the  "feeling" 
of   the    house— its   graciousness,    its   dignified    informality. 

This  is  not  truly  a  large  house,  yet  it  has  a  great  feeling 
of  space  which  simply  means  that  the  architect  has  known 
how  to  handle  his  units  with  economy  and  style.  The 
planting  supplements  the  effect  of  the  whole.  How  many 
houses  have  you  seen  where  the  house  itself  and  the  land- 
scaping seemed  to  be  two  entirely  different  and  unrelated 
phenomena?  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  each— house  and 
landscaping— complement  one  another.  It  is  truly  difficult 
to  imagine  this  house  without  the  planting  that  surrounds 
or  indeed  with  any  other  planting  than  that  which  it  has. 
And  the  converse  is  true  also.  The  house  fits  so  well  in  its 
surroundings  that,  were  it  not  there,  you  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  you  would  imagine  it  there.  It  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  land  as  the  ferns  and  palms.  That  is  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  old  test  of  houses:  the  house  should  seem  to  grow 
out  of  the  land.    This  one  does. 

We  should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  enclosed 
porch  reproduced  on  these  pages.  The  light  colored  wood, 
the  Venetian  blinds  for  controlling  sunlight,  the  huge 
couch,  the  pleasing  glass-topped  table— all  these  are  as 
American  as  slang  but  in  perfect  good  taste.    Importations 
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A  BOVE  is  the  front  facade  of  the  Arnold  house,  and  at  the  right  is  another  detail  of  its 
**■  romantic  two-storied  porch. 


in  architecture  and  decoration  can  so  often  be  distressing. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  treatment,  rigorously  simple 
and  completely  domestic  and  its  success  is  immediately 
apparent.  And  you  will  also  notice  here  the  ample  space 
which  the  furniture  grouping  allows.  This  feeling  of  space, 
which   should    be    the   dominant    note   of   good    Southern 

houses,  is  evident  everywhere. 

#  #  # 

Architects  are  always  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  history  of  a 
civilization  is  written  in  buildings.  Give  them  the  Parthe- 
non and  they  will  reconstruct  Greece— Karnak  spells  Egypt 
and  all  its  glory  and  anguish.  Applying  that  thinking  to 
this  small  house  in  Palm  Beach,  what  do  Ave  find? 

We  first  become  aware  from  the  very  openness  of  the 
house  that  here  is  a  climate  warm  and  fresh.  If  some 
glacial  disturbance  should  some  day  reduce  Florida  to  a 
frozen  waste,  this  house  would  still  bear  mute  testimony 
that  all  was  not  always  cold  in  this  region.  We  find  an 
openness  then  and  a  friendliness  that  is  unusual.  The 
house  itself  seems  to  invite  you  to  partake  of  its  hospitality. 
We  find  that  the  people  who  live  in  this  house  must  have 
leisure  and  ease  and  know  how  to  enjoy  them.  Imagination 
peoples  the  porch  with  friends.  One  can  see  Sunday  morn- 
ings of  ease  with  the  children  begging  for  the  comic  sections 
of  the  newspapers.  One  can  see  iced  tea  or  cocktails  in  the 
late  afternoon. 

Here  is  Southern  life,  indolent,  smooth,  well  mannered. 
It  is  these  qualities  that  the  house  expresses.  It  was  de- 
signed with  them  in  mind.  And  so  successfully  does  it 
carry  out  these  presuppositions  of  a  mode  of  living  that 


it  virtually  dictates  the  order  of  living  within  its  walls. 
Mind  you,  this  is  a  most  benevolent  dictatorship.  No  one 
in  the  world  would  object  to  it,  and  most  would  jump 
at  the  chance  of  having  it  offered  to  them. 

Climate  and  topography  influence  "style."  This  is  what 
we  call  Southern  Colonial.  It  is  actually  that— an  adapta- 
tion of  Colonial  to  Southern  needs.  Thus  the  high  porch 
is  split  in  two  to  make  two  porches  one  above  the  other. 
The  windows  and  doors  are  enlarged  because  there  is  no 
cold  to  fight.  The  accent  is  on  light— the  sun  is  admitted. 
For  the  spot  where  this  house  is  situated,  this  is  perfectly 
a  "functional"  plan,  "functional,"  of  course,  being  a  word 
that  is  generally  applied  only  to  the  modern,  flat-roofed 
houses  that  emanate  from  the  efforts  of  foreign  architects 
like  Le  Corbusier  and  Gropius.  It  is  worthy  of  note  than 
good  planning  does  not  necessarily  exclude  stylistic  con- 
sideration. "We  knew  of  no  better  precedent  than  a  South- 
ern Colonial  house."  says  the  architect,  "therefore  all 
details  were  carried  out  after  that  manner."  This  house 
in  itself  should  establish  a  precedent.  It  is  a  gracious 
ornament  to  its  community. 
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ELOW:  The  enclosed  sunporch  is  a  Modern  introduction  perfectly  adapted  to  the  easy 
graciousness  of  a  Traditional  whole. 
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URBANITY  ON  THE  RANGE 


The  Wilshaw  Ranch  Combines  New  York  and  Arizona 


By  Colin  Carroll 


I 


n  architecture,  indigenous  forms  are  usually  the  best 
forms,  and  for  reasons  far  from  fortuitous.  The  happy  end 
results  of  decades  of  trial  and  error,  they  necessarily  become 
as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  environ- 
ments as  pebbles  in  a  stream.  An  igloo  has  its  artistic  jus- 
tification no  less  than  a  Mediterranean  villa  or  a  New  Eng- 
and  cottage,  and  none  could  change  places  with  the  others 
without  loss,  to  both.  And  this  fact  is  nowhere  more  true 
than  in  the  southwest  of  the  United  States. 

Figure  for  yourself  an  unlimited  skyline,  both  rugged 
and  gentle;  the  soft,  rich  purples  of  mountains  against  green 
and  brown  acres  of  grazing  land;  a  broiling  heat  by  day  and 
a  sharp  coolness  by  night;  and  the  strong,  nostalgic  strain 
of  a  Spanish  culture.  These  are  the  elements  of  Arizona, 
and  these  are  the  invitations  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Cowlishaw  of  New  York  found  irresistible  when  they  de- 
cided to  move  from  their  native  town  and  build  for  a 
gentler  existence.  They  hit  on  a  2,500  acre  ranch  between 
the  town  of  Patagonia  and  the  Mexican  border. 


Happily,  it  was  apparent  to  both  them  and  their  archi- 
tect, Roland  E.  Coate,  that  a  locale  of  such  sharply  indi- 
vidual character  could  only  be  served  by  the  low,  rambling, 
'dobe-walled  homes  which  the  Spaniards  had  cunningly 
evolved  two  centuries  before.  Which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  suggest  that  the  Cowlishaws 
wanted  to  live  like  18th  Century  Spaniards;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  their  idea  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
20th  Century  New  Yorkers. 

The  result  of  these  diverse  conclusions  was,  first  of  all, 
a  low,  rambling  ranch  house  with  15  rooms  and  plenty  of 
porches.  The  construction  was  of  the  indigenous  adobe, 
with  thick  walls  and  moderately  high  ceilings.  To  guard 
against  the  sun,  the  windows  either  recessed  in  balconies 
or  protected  by  sharply  prolonged  eaves,  while  the  mass 
of  the  buildings— formed  roughly  in  a  right  angle— is  cor- 
rectly oriented  to  provide  continuous  shade  in  the  court- 
yard. In  color  the  building  shows  the  traditional  soft  whites 
and    faded    yellows    associated    with    adobe    construction. 
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LEFT:  The  lord  and  master  of  the  Wilshaw  Ranch  surveys 
his  domain.  In  this  picture  can  be  seen  the  interesting 
rambling  quality  oi  the  architecture. — Above:  Several  balconies, 
porches  and  terraces  make  this  ranch  house  a  place  for  true 
outdoor  living. — Below:  The  ingeniously  situated  swimming 
pool,  away  from  the  main  part  of  the  house  and  yet  convenient 
to  dressing  rooms  and  shady  porch. 


Lacking  the  need  lor  rain  reservoirs,  the  architect  has  for- 
saken the  flat  roof  for  one  with  a  gentle  pitch  to  it. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  interior  plan.  Notice  how 
neatly  and  completely  the  master  bedrooms  at  the  extreme 
end  of  one  wing  may  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings.  The  two  dining  rooms,  both  served  by  the  same 
pantry  and  kitchen,  constitute  an  intelligent  luxury:  the 
larger  one  is  used  for  parties  and  the  more  formal  meals; 
while  the  small  one  constitutes  both  an  intimate  breakfast 
room,  en  famille,  and  a  more  informal  environment  for 
light   noontime   snacks.    Also   worthy   of  note    is   the  dis- 


position of  the  swimming  pool.  To  have  placed  it  anywhere 
else  within  the  boundaries  of  the  building  would  have  been 
to  disturb  anybody  staying  indoors.  Placed  as  it  is,  it  is 
separated  from  the  servants'  wing  by  a  porch  and  two 
dressing  rooms,  and  disturbs  no  one. 

As  we  suggested  above,  the  owners  had  no  intentions 
of  forsaking  the  luxuries  of  urban  living  for  the  sake  of 
Arizona's  highly  rusticated  charms.  While  their  ranch's 
exterior  might  seem  to  belie  this,  the  interior  gives  startling 
proof  of  the  urbanity  of  its  owners.  To  pass  the  threshold 
is   to   step   from   cowboy  country   into   a   highly   polished 
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A  BOVE:  A  view  of  the  motor  court,  truly  Western  in 
**■  atmosphere,  with  a  porte  cochere  to  the  right.  On 
the  second  floor,  the  guest  rooms  open  onto  a  balcony. 
— Below:  First  floor  plan  of  the  Wilshaw  Ranch.  The 
spreading  out  of  the  rooms,  opening  one  out  of  the  other, 
makes  for  pleasant  circulation  of  air  and  plenty  of  light. 
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THE  living  room  in  at  tin  southwest  corner  of  the  house 
and  is  informally  .inJ  comfortably  furnished  with  bright 
chintzes  .ind   damasks  and  good    English   antiques 


version  <>l  an  Englishman's  country  home.  The  'dobe 
walls  have  been  painted  in  rich  greens  or  peach,  or  they 
have  been  papered  in  solid  colors.  Fireplaces  are  plenti 
ful.  manteled  in  the  Georgian  tradition.  Chintzes  have 
been  used  on  all  tin-  windows  and  mam  ol  the  ovei  stuffed 
chairs.  Flowers  have  been  used  plentifully;  the  facl  thai 
all  the  blooms  are  foreign  to  the  st\le  ol  decoration  only 
adds  to  theii  effectiveness.  1  he  color  schemes  derive  di- 
rect!) from  the  rich,  solt  tones  ol  the  native  land  and 
skyscrapers;  bul  the)  are  made  lighter  and  grayer  l>\  the 
discreel  use  ol  white  in  the  woodwork,  and  chintzes. 

The  amenities  of  an  English  country  gentleman's  life 
have  varied  and  profuse  virtues;  bul  the)  do  not  include 
the  proper  setting  or  facilities  for  the  casual  entertain- 
ments required  ol  the  ownei  ol  2,500  acres  near  the 
Mexican  border.  The  celebration  ol  the  round-up  needs 
more  than  a  gate-legged  table  and  a  Sheraton  sideboard: 
it  needs  space  and  a  rugged  room.  To  provide  for  such 
contingencies,  Architect  Coate  has  designed  a  large  oblong 
loom.  20  \  38  it.,  in  the  basement.  Because  of  the  sloping 
terrain,  he  was  able  to  supply  one  of  its  exposures  with 
windows  and  a  large  balcony.  Serving  this  game  room 
•  in    ,i  sm. ill   kitchen  and  a  workmanlike  bar. 
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ABOVE:  This  corner  of  the  dining  room 
boasts  a  fine  old  English  sideboard 
and  a  romantic  mural. — Left:  Basement  and 
second  floor  plans  of  the  Wilshaw  Ranch. 
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"THE  graceful  clapboard  bouse  ol  M     0    I    -        tdse,  Tr . 
*•    >t  Bays  Long  Island.     Dwjgbt  James  Baum,  arch 


WHICH  BUILDING  MATERIAL  WOULD 

YOU  PREFER? 
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l  ll  ni\i.  .1  iu'u   house  is  one  ol  the  mosi  absorbing 
and  complicated  propositions  thai  we  humans  moot  with 

almost  .»n  important  as  choosing  .i  wife!  Foi  after  .ill. 
no  picture,  howevei  entrancing,  assumes  its  rightful  valu 
ation  without  .i  beautiful  frame  So  now  see,  feminine 
readers,  that  you  should  evei  be  Wept  in  mind,  particu- 
lar!) when  the  old  man  is  going  to  omb.uk  on  the  high!) 
exciting  and   precarious  business  ol   fashioning  a   home 

id  Foi  you 

We  assume  that  you  have  chosen  youi  architect;  artis 
practical,  indefatigable,  always  at  your  beck  and  call, 
read)  to  work  on  youi  plans  foi  twent)  foui  hours  with 
out  sleep,  completely  abs  ed  in  your  problem  to  the 
exclusion  ol  everything  else  in  his  life  Uso,  that  his 
ideas  unl  plans  just  suit,  and  miracle  of  miracles  that 
tin-  mone)  is  there  in  the  till,  sufficient  to  covt 

s     it  comes  to   i  en  i  what  you  want  to  put  into 

youi    schloss        Vnd   you   reall)    should   kno*    something 
about  building  materials,  il  onl)  to  confound  youi  archi 
when  he  s        -  -      i    tasis  ol  his  -  deifications      \  - 
i  mone>  s  worth  -  neai  as  possible   in  this 
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IN  California,  stucco  is  more  appropriate  to  the  romantic, 
half-Spanish  landscape,  as  it  is  used  in  Mrs.  Samuel  Rob- 
inson's delightful  house.  The  roof  is  made  of  uneven  slate. 
George  Washington  Smith  architect.  Photo  by  Jessie  Tar- 
box  Beals. 


RIGHT:  Shingles  are  most  becoming  to  the  friendly 
New  England  farmhouse.  F.  Nelson  Breed,  architect. 
— Below:  This  picturesque  house  of  half-timber  construction 
belongs  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Ward  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey 
Lewis  Bowman,  architect.     Photo  by  Gillies. 


unfortunate   market  of  widespread  rising  building  costs. 

Let's  start  underground.  Excavate  under  the  whole 
house.  It  is  most  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  save  on 
your  cellar,  unless  you  are  in  hard  rock,  which  in  that 
case  is  hard  luck.  But  a  generous  cellar  is  a  handy  thing, 
particularly  if  you  have  many  children  or  friends  with 
straying  propensities.  For  in  many  houses  the  cellar,  dis- 
creetly called  the  basement,  can  be  attractively  fixed  up 
with  a  bar,  or  as  a  night  club,  or  as  a  place  where  the 
children  can  break  up  everything  they  own  without  any- 
body caring  a  whoop. 

Also,  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  likes  to  exploit  himself 
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C (EXCRETE   is  best  suited  to  the  dramatic  simplicity  of  Modern  architecture.     Residence 
Frederick   V.    Field,   Esq.,   West   Hartford,   Connecticut.     William   Lescaze,   architect. 


as  a  carpenter  or  a  ship  modeler,  that  is  the  place  where 
he  can  cut  his  finger  as  often  as  he  likes.  Only,  it  he  is 
a  boat  builder,  let  him  measure  the  exits  before  he  gets 
too  tar  along! 

The  cellar  walls  may  be  built  of  field  stone,  if  the 
stone  is  handy  and  it  von  can  get  it  tor  nothing.  Or  of 
concrete,  the  latter  being  in  more  general  use.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  depends  on  what  they  are  going  to  mis 
tain.  That's  what  you've  hired  your  architect  tor.  among 
other  things. 

If  your  house  is  in  any  danger  of  getting  damp,  spend 
some   money  on   waterproofing.      It's  well   worth   it,    par 
ticularly  if  the  laundress  happens  to  be  tied  up  with  rheu- 
matism. 

For   the   exterior   of   your   house,   you    have    the   choice 
of  stone    (but  rarely  cut  stone),   brick,   stucco,   shingles, 
clapboards,   and   lastly— glass.      But   if  you   ever   build   a 
glass  house,  you  may  expect  to  hear,  for  the  remainder 
of  your  existence,  that  old  wheeze  about  throwing  stones. 

That  might  well  be  called  the  penalty  of  owning  a 
glass  house. 

The  most  expensive  of  exteriors  is  stone;  not  the  mate- 
rial itself,  but  in  the  labor  of  laying  it.  For  it  has  to  be 
backed  up  by  furring  of  terra  cotta  or  wood,  the  stone 
cut  to  fit  the  windows  and  doors,  and  with  alternate  ver- 
tical joints  at  the  corners,  all  of  which  is  expensive.  Al- 
though attractive,  as  a  rule,  a  stone  house  might  well  be- 
come austere  in  appearance  and  difficult  to  live  up  to, 
in  depression  periods  at  least. 

A  combination  of  stone  with  stucco  or  with  shingles 
is  often  very  attractive,  but  be  sure  that  your  architect 
specifies  a  flat  bed,  top  and  bottom,  for  the  stone  work. 
To  our  mind,  nothing  is  quite  so  horrible  as  a  cobble- 
stone house  but  if  the  horizontal  joints  are  level,  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  the  vertical  joints  are  cock-eyed 
—in  fact,  it  often  improves  the  appearance  of  the  walls 

Some  stoneyards  are  now  turning  out  stone  cut  four 
inches  thick  for  a  so-called  "stone  veneer''  treatment, 
where  the  masonry  is  anchored  to  the  wood  frame  of  the 
house    bv    tie-wires.      This    is   more    economical    than    a 


solid  stone   house,   but    is   hardly   in   common   use  as  yet, 
in  most   localities. 

Next  highest  in  cost  is  the  brick  house.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  brick,  of  almost  every  color  and  price.  Again, 
their  high  cost  is  in  the  labor  of  laying  them,  because, 
in  this  vaunted  machine-age,  where  newspapers  come  off 
the  press  so  fast  you  can't  count  them,  and  where  motor 
cars  are  discharged  from  the  assembly  line  every  minute 
or  so,  the  building  industry— dear  old  Dodo  that  it  is— 
stills  lavs  each  little  brick  by  hand,  putting  on  the  mortar 
with  a  small  trowel,  in  the  most  delightfully  out-of-date 
manner  that  you  can  imagine.  The  Romans  used  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  the  prices  were  not  quite  the  same. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Caesar's  brick-layers  got  more  than 
^  1  1 .20  a  year,  instead  of  every  day. 


THIS  interesting  Tudor  farmhouse  in  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  is  built  of  stone  and  is  the  home  of  Wallace 
Beery,  the  well-known  movie  actor.  Paul  R.  Williams, 
architect.     Photo  by  Mott  Studios. 


In  ordei  to  alle>  iate  the  suffei  ingsol  the  prospective  house- 
owner  w lit >  sees  Ins  earnings  ^1 1  p  awa)  with  the  placing  of 
ever)  brick,  there  in  a  cheapei  system,  "brick  veneer.''  In 
this  use-,  the  one  thickness  ol  brick  is  anchored  to  the  wood 
frame,  and  no  one  DUl  a  house  wrecker  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence. 

A  hi  ic  k  house  must  be  rurred,  either  with  wood  or  with 
terra-cotta,  oi  must  be  protected  against  dampness  by  means 
of  an  air-space  in  the  walls,  more  expensive,  of  course,  than 
the  furring  methods  now  in  use. 

Next  we  have  stucco.  Delightful,  if  you  are  Spanish- 
minded  or  speak  Italian.  Often  used  with  wood  in  half 
timber  designs,  it  should  have  a  waterproofing  compound 
mixed  in  the  stucco  finish.  Stucco  is  of  perhaps  doubtful 
value  when  applied  oxer  a  wood  frame,  for  wood  will  warp. 
and  when  it  does  stia  i  o  will  crack. 

Then  again,  stucco,  unless  carefulh  applied  by  competent 
mechanics,  will  crack  in  changing  temperatures  and  looks 
prett\  sad  when  water  gets  in  and  starts  to  freeze.  Of  course, 
the  answei  to  that  is  to  live  in  Florida  or  in  California, 
which  is  all  \ei\  well  but  not  always  practical. 

Stucco  on  terra-cotta  blocks  is  likelv  to  give  the  least 
trouble,  but  its  cost  is  almost  that  of  a  brick  house,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  the'  masons  condescend  to  lav  large  blocks 
of  terra-cotta  at  the  same  pecuniar)  reward  per  day  as  the) 
lav  the  smallei  brick.  Which  I  would  sa\  shows  an  open 
heart,  at  least. 

Now  we  come  to  the  old  American  standby— wood.  Most 
ol  the  small  houses  seen  in  this  countT)  arc-  oi  wood.  Wood 
is  so  eas)  and  cheap  to  handle.  It  youi  plans  and  specifica- 
tions call  loi  a  wood  frame  house,  presto,  in  three  or  four 
days  artei  the  huskies  start  erecting  it  you  (an  get  a  Eairl) 
satisfactory  idea  as  to  the-  si/e-  ol  looms  a]u\  the-  general  as 
.  pect  ol  the  buildii 

Shingles  are  always  nice.  I'he\  var)  from  the  old-rashioned 
hand  split  large  variet)  to  the  ordinary  sort.  The)  ma)  be 

lined,  or.  il  the)  are  near  the  ocean,  they  will  weather  a 
beaut il ul  soli  grey,  just  as  nice  a  coloi  as  comes  in  an)  can. 
Or  the)  can  be  whitewashed  it  you  like.  Shingles  are  more 
expensive  than  clapboards  (oi  siding— the  same  thing)  but 
the)  require  no  maintenance  and  are  popularl)  supposed  to 
last  about  twenty-one  years.  We  have  never  waited  around 
long  enough  to  know  the  exact  number  of  decades  before 
the  walls  begin  to  let  in  the  summer  rain  and  the  winter 
snow,  but  it's  long  enough,  anyway. 

Clapboards,  01  siding,  or  weatherboarding,  is  the  least 
expensive  ol  outside  wall  covering.  But  it  requires  painting 
every  three  or  tour  years,  depending  on  what  kind  of  paint 
has  been  used,  and  whether  the  paint  has  been  put  on  by  a 
skilled  mechanic  or  by  husbands  who  thought  it  was  time 
to  give  up  golf  because  they  never  broke  a  hundred! 

Thai  is  about  the  gamut  of  exterior  treatment  in  building 
a  house.  Wood  is  c  heaper  than  stone  or  brick  and  is  capable 
of  am  sort  of  treatment,  except,  to  our  mind,  imitating 
stone  or  brick.  There  are  still  some  examples  extant  of  the 
old  scroll-saw  period,  with  ridiculous  Gothic  arches  and 
imitation  buttresses,  but  nature-lovers  are  setting  fire  to 
these  aberrations  whenever  they  see  one,  and  the  end  is 
soon  in  sight. 

We  haven't  mentioned  glass  houses  yet  because  we  don't 
know  much  about  them  (nor  does  anvbodv  else).  Material 
for  walls  comes  in  blocks,  some  of  them  12"  by  12"  by  4" 
thick,  difficult  to  lav  with  a  good  joint  but  requiring  no  fur- 
j  ring  or  lathing  or  plastering.  Thev  admit  sunlight  but  no 
peeking.  You  are  as  safe  from  view  in  a  glass  house  as  you 
are  in  a  brick  house— it  seems  more  riskv,  though. 

If  you  are  a  confirmed  modernist,  and  if  you  like  Picasso 
and  Epstein,  you  will  probably  never  be  content  unless  you 
live  in  a  glass  house,  with  flat  roofs,  rails  like  those  on  a 
\a<  ht.  terraces  on  ever)  floor,  everything  worked  by  electric- 


ity,   fixed   windows   and    air   conditioning,    and    the   cook 
slightly  out  of  drawing. 

^our  roof  may  be  of  slate  (either  laid  random  or  regu- 
lar—just like  your  daily  life);  tile,  Spanish  or  flat,  red  or 
green,  shiny  or  dull,  or  shingles.  The  first  two  are  what  you 
should  use  on  a  stone  or  brick  house.  Asbestos  shingles  are 
fireproof  and  very  satisfactory;  wood  shingles  good  and 
cheap  for  sloping  roofs;  flat  roofs  are  made  of  tile  or  slag 
or  of  a  patented  composition.  A  shingle  roof  goes  with  a 
wooden  house;  a  flat  roof  with  a  modernistic  dwelling. 

With  a  flat  roof  you  need  an  air  space  between  the  roof 
and  the  ceiling  below.  Every  roof  space  should  be  ventilated. 
If  flat  roofs  could  be  coated  with  aluminum  paint,  the  house 
would  be  much  cooler  in  summer.  In  fact,  aluminum  paint 
is  a  godsend  to  the  home  builder.  It  keeps  out  the  heat,  it  is 
a  fine  base  for  painting,  it  is  attractive  and  rich-looking— sort 
of  Tiffany-esque  in  its  silver  sheen. 

WTood  roofs  are  a  constant  fire  menace.  Many  fires  start 
under  the  roof  or  catch  from  another  fire  by  burning  embers 
falling  on  the  roof.  Insurance  rates  are  higher  on  wooden 
roofs  and  their  maintenance  is  greater.  But  we  still  see  plenty 
of  wooden  roofs. 

As  to  windows,  you  have  the  choice  of  casements  or 
double-hung  sliding  windows.  Casements  allow  the  entire 
window  space  to  be  open  but  are  awkward  for  screens.  It  is 
safer  to  open  casements  out.  Double-hung  windows  are 
strictly  American— The  French  call  them  "guillotines",  a 
horrid  reminded  of  the  French  Revolution  or  what  they  do 
to  people  today  who  take  up  murder  as  a  profession  in  Paris 
—so  safe  in  this  countrv  but  a  bit  precarious  abroad. 

Think  well  before  you  have  a  solid  wood  front  door.  A 
glass  door  is  so  much  more  hospitable,  isn't  it?  And  then 
again,  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  has  a  chance  to  see  what 
the  bell-ringer  looks  like,  before  he  can  shove  his  foot  in 
the  door  and  mutter  "Stick  em  up,  this  is  a  hold-up!" 

Solid  wood  doors  look  well,  but  they  admit  no  light  and 
have  a  forbidding  aspect  to  the  visitor.  When  we  ring  a  bell, 
w<  like  to  see  in  advance  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
recalcitrant  husband,  or  a  Finnish  dialectican.  or  a  deaf  old 
ladv.  We  like  to  be  prepared,  that's  all. 

Now  that  we've  rung  the  door  bell  and  have  passed  mus- 
ter, we  are  in  the  house.  Here  possibilities  innumerable  pre- 
sent themselves  as  to  materials  and  color  and  finish  and  de- 
sign. But  that  discussion  is  of  even  wider  scope  than  this  one 
and  will  have  to  be  postponed  to  a  later  date. 

It's  very  intriguing,  this  house-building  game.  It  has  no 
limits  of  scope,  except  in  property  lines  and  in  the  thickness 
of  one's  bank  roll.  But  be  sure  to  get  an  architect  before  you 
do  anything.  Don't  cut  pictures  out  of  a  magazine  and 
expect  to  get  a  perfect  house. 

And,  by  the  way,  if  you  live  near  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  there  is  in  each  city  an  exhibit  of  everything  that  goes 
into  a  house.  Situated  in  the  Architects'  Building  of  each 
town,  they  are  of  enormous  interest  to  building-minded 
visitors.  They  have  nothing  on  sale  but  there  one  can  glean 
information  galore,  and  there  every  new  thing  under  the 
sun  is  exposed  to  view,  ready  for  its  place  in  a  building.  It's 
well  worth  a  visit,  whether  or  not  you  intend  to  build. 
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TThe   master   b 
tru  (  the  "Moon  Viewing  Hili 

n  a  limpid  pool  and  a  rambling  rock-garden. 


BELOW  ng  from  the  living  room  of  the 

master    house    toward    the   closed    panels    be- 
hind which  is  the  bedroom. 


T~  HE   main  guest  house  might  be  in   For 
1    <o  becomingly  is  it  shaded  by  blooming  Jap- 
anese cherry  trees. 


WEEK-END  HOUSES 
IN  JAPANESE  MANNER 


Hakone".  the-  Estate  of  Major  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Tilden  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Foothills 


By  Kmmajane  Cave 


H 


A  VIM.  become  acquainted  with  Japanese  architec- 
ture while  living  in  Japan.  Miv  Isabel  Leis  was  so  capti- 
vated b\  its  simplicity  and  charm  that  on  her  return  to  the 
United  States  she  decided  to  build  a  summer  home  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Foothills,  about  60  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
and  plan  it  as  nearly  after  the  Japanese  stvle  of  architecture 
as  possible.  The  results  are  not  only  alluring  but  very 
practical. 

The  exterior  of  the  master  house  is  of  redwood  boards 
which  were  laid  over  a  pit  of  coals  and  allowed  to  become 
parti v  chaired  on  one  side.  The  char  is  taken  off  by  going 
over  the  boards  with  a  wire  brush,  leaving  uneven  and 
interesting  markings  on  the  wood,  as  well  as  uneven  color- 
ing varying  From  a  reddish  brown  to  a  black.  This  is  a 
Japanese  method  for  treating  the  surface  of  woods  that  have 
Hand  the  buffeting  of  all  kinds  of  weather. 


Aside  from  the  master  house,  there  are  five  other  little 
houses:  one.  used  for  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  oxer- 
looks  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  two  small 
Sliest  cottages,  each  containing  a  bedroom  and  bath,  an- 
other  guest  cottage  which  has  a  large  living  room  with  a 
wide,  open  fireplace,  two  bedrooms  and  a  bath,  and  then 
down  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  a  small  coti 
where  the   Japanese  gardener-caretaker  and  his  wife  live. 

The  master  house,  however,  is  unique  because  it  has 
been  planned  with  as  much  faithfulness  as  possible  to  the 
true  Japanese  dwelling. 

In    this   house    the   entire    front   side   looking   onto   the 
center  of  the  garden  is  made  up  of  sliding  panels,  two  - 
The  outer  set  of  panels,  termed  amado,  have  clear  glass 
panes  and  the  inner  set.  shoji.  about  three  feet  back  from 
the  outer  set.  have  frosted  glass  panes,  simulating  the  rice 
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paper  panes  used  in  Japan.  The  three  feet  between  the 
two  sets  of  panels  allows  enough  room  for  chairs,  making 
a  narrow  porch  across  the  front  of  the  house.  These  slid- 
ing panels  have  a  three-fold  practicality:— the  house  may 
have  one  side  entirely  open  to  the  garden  when  both  sets 
of  panels  are  pushed  to  the  side,  or  with  the  inner  panels 
closed  the  heat  of  the  house  may  be  kept  in,  still  maintain- 
ing a  small  open  porch,  also  the  frosted  panes  of  these 
inner  panels  give  all  the  necessary  privacy  to  the  inside 
of  the  house.  Also,  of  course,  the  house  may  be  entirely 
shut  off  from  unruly  weather  by  closing  both  sets  of  panels. 
(In  all  the  cottages  the  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing 
facilities  are  modern.) 

The  floor  is  carpeted  with  a  straw  matting  ordered  di- 
rectly from  Japan,  called  the  tatomi.  Shoes  are  removed 
before  walking  on  the  tatomi  because  the  matting  is 
fragile.  However,  by  observing  the  custom  of  removing 
shoes,  this  tatomi  has  lasted  about  seven  or  eight  years 
without  showing:  wear. 

And  now  to  the  garden.— it  is  as  if  a  huge  boulder  had 
been  dropped  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  splashing  a  speck  of 
Japan  onto  the  California  coast,  so  the  garden  seems  with 
its  little  lacquer  red  drum  bridges,  streaks  of  purple  iris, 
and  flashes  of  Japanese  maple. 

Pebbled  paths  lead  through  the  garden  past  clumps  of 
cryptomeria,  against  moss  covered  boulders  and  beside 
amusing  little  fences,— amusing  because  they  are  so  earnest 
in  their  duty.  For  instance,  at  the  entrance  all  guests  are 
greeted  by  a  Hagi  fence  made  of  the  dried  twigs  of  Hagi, 
a  Japanese  tree.    The  fence  extends  above  the  stranger's 


ABOVE:  A  corner  of  the  living  room  in  the  master 
house.  Concealed  behind  the  painted  panels  are 
bookshelves  and  a  fireplace.  Top  of  opposite  page:  Look- 
ing at  the  garden  from  the  Iris  Tea  House.  Below: 
With  the  panels  pushed  aside,  the  living  room  and  bed- 
room of  the  master  house  become  one  large  airy  room. 


head  and  the  delicate  twigs,  even  though  they  are  placed 
close  together,  allow  quite  a  clear  vision  into  the  grounds 
—saying,  in  effect,  "since  you  have  come  this  far,— even  if 
you  weren't  invited  you  may  look  in— mind  you  just  look". 

Proceeding  to  the  first  house,  the  little  two-foot  bamboo 
fence  warns  politely  not  to  walk  on  the  grass  and  is  really 
sturdy  enough  to  be  firm  about  it.  And  then  if  you  have 
gained  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  small  logs 
rolled  out  against  the  edges  of  the  path  just  lazily  remind 
where  the  path  ends  and  the  grass  begins.  And  finally,  as 
you  leave  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  master  house  to 
go  up  on  top  of  the  "Moon  Viewing  Hill"  a  stubby  little 
fence  of  bamboo  horizontal  pieces  crossed  by  little  bunches 
of  tied  twigs  that  look  like  peasants'  brooms,  tells  you,  in 
housewifely  fashion,  that  it  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
unkempt  state  of  the  hill  behind  it. 

Although  California  is  an  ideal  setting  for  such  a  retreat 
as  Hakone,  the  Japanese  style  of  architecture  is  really 
adaptable  to  almost  any  climate,  giving  double  protection 
from  coldness  with  two  sets  of  sliding  panels,  and  in  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  with  both  sets  of  panels  pushed  aside 
the  inside  of  the  house  can  be  as  cool  and  breezy  as  the 
grass  under  an  old  maple  tree. 

All  in  all,  addicts  of  modern  line  and  design,  if  they 
have  not  already,  would  do  well  to  note  the  diffused  light- 
ing effects  in  Japanese  houses  from  frosted  glass  windows 
with  narrow  black  wooden  cross  bars,  the  practical  value 
of  sliding  panels  between  rooms,  making  two,  three  or  four 
rooms  into  one,  the  tokanoma  or  corner  where  an  interest- 
ing burrel  flower  arrangement  entertains  and  inspires. 
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W~THE  Show  Is  On"  is  currentl 
■*•  sented    at    the   Winter    Gard 
the  Shuberts,   the  entire  productw 
ing  in  the  charge  of  Vincente  Mil 
who     did     the    original    sketches 
which    the    illustrations    on    these 
were   taken.     Some  of  the  song-? 
concerned   in   the   musical   end   of 
Show  Is  On"  are  Ira  and  George  i 
win,   Vernon  Duke,   Rodgers   and 
Carmichael    and    Adams,    Harburg 
Allen,   Herman  Hupseld  and  Diet 
Schwartz;  while  the  dances  were  s 
by    Robert   Alton.     Beatrice   Lillie, 
Lahr  and  Reginald  Gardiner,  of  o 
L  are  the  principal  stars  of  the  produ 
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f^HLOE    of    "Uncle   Toms    Cabin.' 


LAWYER  Marks 
riding  his  donkey 
in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 
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MINNELLFS  "SHOW   IS  ON" 


T 


HE    Duel    Scene    from    "Casanova. 


VINCENTE  Minnelli  had  his  first  fling  at  the  theatre  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  As  apprentice  to  a  sign  painter  in 
the  town  of  Delaware.  Ohio,  where  he  lived  with  his  family, 
he  was  commissioned  by  a  local  theatre  owner  to  repaint  a 
thirty-foot  canvas  curtain  in  three  days.  He  emerged  from 
this  trial  by  fire  with  flying  colors,  and  since  then  that  exigent 
bogey,  the  theatrical  dead  line,  has  held  no  fears  for  him. 
His  designs  for  the  "Follies.  "At  Home  Abroad,"  and  now 
The  Show  Is  On,"  which  latter  he  has  produced  under  the 
Shubert  aegis,  have  skyrocketed  him  to  fame  as  a  chore- 
ographer, scenic  and  costume  artist.  His  completely  individual 
style,  full  of  fantasy,  color  and  satire,  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  rev*  "The  Show  Is  On"  is  a  literal  trans- 
cription of  what,  in  his  opinion,  the  revue  should  be — and  you 
can  see  for  yourself,  by  a  glance  at  these  two  pages,  how 
fortuitous  "one  man's  opinion"  can  be. 


\  CilRI.  in  the  num- 
\  bcr  Melody  by 
trauss." 


P  A  G  E  f  r  o  m 
Casanova." 


o 


RGAX         Grinder 
from    "A    Melody 


by  Strauss.' 


^         \ 


Photos    by   Jessie   Tarbox    Beals 


ABOVE:  The  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Wells  in  old  West  11th 
Street  is  famous  for  its  historic  old  pear- 
tree,  said  to  be  well  over  a  hundred  years 
of  age. — Below,  left:  The  quaint  back- 
yard rock  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Stonehill  at  West  21st  Street  (Chelsea), 
is  filled  with  cool  green  plants  and  the 
sound  of  trickling  water — a  place  to  flee  to 
on  a  sultry  day. 


BACKYARDS  OF 
OLD  NEW    YORK 


By  Anne  Caparn 


I 


_t  is  no  news  that  New  York,  this  season,  is  kicking 
up  her  heels  and  gambolling  on  the  green  with  more 
than  her  customary  zest.  The  sidewalk  cafe's  bravely 
spread  out  their  vivid  terraces  in  the  face  of  venomenous 
early  May  winds  and  showers.  The  parks,  even  the  most 
harrassed  ones,  seem  to  have  taken  on  a  brighter  hue 
and  a  lusher  green  than  has  been  seen  in  many  years. 
People,   merrily  clinging  to   their  hats  and  eyebrows, 


ABOVF:  Mr.  Robert  S.  Davis  backyard  garden  at 
West  10th  Street  boasts  a  variety  of  terns,  a  bed  of 
pansies  and  a  tiny  pool. — Above,  right:  One  of  the  most 
unusual  of  the  Village  gardens  is  this  diminutive  triangular 
one  belonging  to  Mrs  Mane  Louise  Towmend  Goebel  on 
Seventh  Avenue.  The  interesting  use  of  stone  ornamenta- 
tion and  the  graceful  way  the  wistaria  vine  grows  on  the 
wall  make  this  backyard  extremely  distinguished. — Right: 
Mrs.  August  Zinsser's  backyard  garden  at  West  Ninth 
Street  is  notable  for  its  ivy-laden  arbor  and  its  handsome 
old  stone  fountain.  The  use  of  bright-toned  jars  compen- 
sates for  whatever  lack  of  color  there  may  be  in  planting. 


have  been  riding  on  open-topped  Fifth  Avenue  buses  prac- 
tically since  the  first  of  April. 

We  can't  explain  why  this  is  so,  and  we  shan't  even  at- 
tempt to.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  most  calloused  sceptics 
will  agree  with  us,  especially  if  they  will  come  down  to 
Greenwich  Village  and  old  Chelsea.  For  these  sections  of 
the  town,  always  reputed  to  report  the  first  signs  of  sum- 
mer, are  being  more  vociferous  about  it  than  ever  this  year. 
And  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  justly  famous 
private  backyards  of  picturesque  old  New  York. 

Of  course,  there  are  backyard  gardens  all  over  the  city; 
and  the  uptown  penthouse  terraces  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 
But  there  is  something  particularly  apt  about  these  gardens 
in  the  older  residential  sections.  It  seems  especially  right 
that,  behind  those  casual  and  ancient  little  housefronts,  you 
should  find  bright  gardens,  with  pools  and  tall  trees  and 
blooming  dogwood,  with  gaily  colored  latticework  and  rows 
of  flowering  tulips. 

In  the  late  spring  the  Greenwich  Village  gardens  were 
opened  to  the  public.   And  we  became  so  excited  about  this 


that  we  started  out  on  a  quiet  little  tour  of  inspection,  and 
even  treated  ourself  to  a  chat  and  a  cigarette  with  three  of 
the  garden  owners.  We  were  curious  to  know,  of  course, 
to  just  what  lengths,  in  the  way  of  expense  and  effort,  one 
must  go  to  achieve  such  idyllic  results. 

Our  first  call  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Britton  at  38 
Barrow  Street,  just  a  few  doors  west  of  Seventh  Avenue. 
Mr.  Britton  received  us  most  graciously  and  led  us  directly 
through  his  snug  ground-floor  apartment  out  into  the  gar- 
den, where  we  admiringly  indulged  in  an  inspection  of  his 
lily  pool  and  the  luxuriance  of  his  lawn.  Then  Mr.  Britton 
invited  us  to  rest  in  one  of  his  very  good  looking  waterproof 
teakwood  chairs  at  the  "living  room"  end  of  the  garden— 
and  we  began  to  learn  things. 

"  'Way  back  in  the  Year  One,"  said  Mr.  Britton,  "Barrow 
Street  used  to  be  a  country  lane  with  farms  on  either  side. 
One  of  the  original  farmhouses  is  still  there,  behind  Num- 
ber 36"  he  pointed  out  a  little  grey  clapboard  house  just 
beyond  the  east  wall  of  the  garden.  And  that's  where  my 
Rose  of  Sharon  comes  in."    He  gestured  proudly  toward  a 
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"PHE  very  informal  "country"  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Britton  on  old  Barrow  Street  has  a 
-*•       quality  reminiscent  of  Connecticut  at  its  friendliest  and  most  intimate.     Iris,  zebra  weed  and 
pansies  grow  about  the  pool  in  abundance. 


hue  spreading  shrub  just  within  the  wall.  That  Rose  of 
Sharon  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Largest  in  captivity— 
and  it's  over  a  hundred  years  old.  It  blooms  its  head  off, 
too-" 

Besides  the  tale  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  we  learned  that 
Mr.  Britton  made  his  garden  entirely  by  himself,  and  be- 
came  inspired  by  this  experience  to  take  up  landscape  archi- 
tecture in  a  big  way,  especially  where  city  gardens  are  con- 
cerned. He  was  the  first  of  our  three  interview-ees  to  tell 
us  that,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  really  satisfactory  back- 
yard  garden,  you  must  renounce  all  sentimental  notions 
about  making  it  a  miniature  duplicate  of  that  "'quaint  little 
garden  in  Connecticut"  or  'that  lovely  boxwood  garden 
you  saw  the  last  time  you  were  in  England."  This  is  be- 
cause a  great  many  of  the  good  old  standbys  that  thrive  in 
rural  soil  go  all  to  pieces  when  they  come  to  the  city.  Peren- 
nials, for  instance,  except  for  a  very  few  unexpected  excep- 
tions, obstinately  refuse  to  do  anything  but  die  after  one 
season  of  blooming.  Even  hardy  phlox,  which  is  supposed 
to  survive  anything,  fades  sadly  away;  and  delphinium 
turns  incomprehensibly  into  an  annual!  One  of  the  few 
perennials  he  has  found  to  be  successful  is  the  veronicum. 

However,  Mr.  Britton  told  us.  you  can  console  yourself 
for  this  tragic  dearth  of  perennials  by  abandoning  yourself 
to  annuals.  On  the  sunnier  western  side  of  his  garden  Mr. 
Britton  has  a  bright  border  of  zinnias  and  marigolds,  with 
lobelia  recommended  as  edging,  because  of  its  continuous 


summer  bloom.    Bulbs  prosper  too,  with  grape  hyacinth, 
narcissus  and  daffodils  flowering  abundantly  in  the  spring. 

All  about  his  little  pool  at  the  north  end  of  the  garden 
grow  tall  zebra  weed  and  iris,  with  native  water-iris  stand- 
ing right  out  of  the  water.  Over  the  pool  leans  a  flowering 
crabapple  tree.  On  the  shady  western  side  of  the  garden, 
beneath  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  hepatica 
and  wild  geranium  thrive  lavishly.  Mr.  Britton  is  fond  of 
azaleas  and  vincarosea  (Madagascar  periwinkle),  which  lat- 
ter is  desirable  because  it  develops  into  a  good-sized  plant 
and  has  continuous  summer  bloom. 

Mr.  Britton  told  us  that  conifers  are  a  very  bad  idea  for 
city  gardens— as  taboo,  in  fact,  as  perennials.  The  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  rhododen- 
drons, flourish  nicely. 

In  the  matter  of  vines,  Mr.  Britton  is  justifiably  proud 
of  his  Madeira  vine  and  honeysuckle,  which  flower  gen- 
erously on  his  walls  in  June.  He  also  recommends  hardy 
English  ivy,  wistaria  and  Japanese  kudzu. 

When  at  last  we  could  bring  ourself  to  leave  the  sunn) 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Britton's  little  garden,  we  meandered  up 
to  West  1 1th  Street.  There,  in  a  fine  old  house  at  No.  265, 
live  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wells.  Mrs.  Wells,  who  is  an 
accomplished  landscape  gardener  specializing  in  citv  gar- 
dens, received  us  cordially  and  conducted  us  to  her  own 
private  specimen  of  her  handiwork.  It  is  a  sheltered 
place  for  the  cit\ . 
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Als<  >\  I     The  fortunate   members  «>t  the   Pen  and   Brush  Club  at  East  10th 
Street   enjoy    their   summer   meals    in   this   sylvan   backyard,    with    its   brick 
walls  and  splashing  corner  fountain. 


Bl  LOW:    Mrs.   M.  A.  Clark  has  an   unusually  charming  garden  back  o 
house    at    East     10th    Street.      Tulips    flourish    here,    and    all    manne 
rock-garden    plants    grow    between    the    well    grouped    stones. 
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most  -  garden,  even  though  it's  onl)  a  block  or  so  west 

ol  tumultuous  Seventh  Avenue. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  Mrs.  Wells'  garden,  and,  as  far 
.in  wc  are  concerned,  of  all  things  aboreal,  is  a  remarkable 
peartrec  whose  extraordinary  height  (it's  as  tall  as  a  big  elm) 
and  forty-foot  spread  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  account 
tor.  It  towers  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  blooms  in  a  mag- 
nificent cloud  of  outsize  white  blossoms  in  the  spring  and 
vields  several  bushels  of  delicious  juicy  fruit  at  the  proper 
season.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  originally  in  Gen- 
eral Abingdon's  garden  (yes,  the  gentleman  for  whom  the 
Square  was  named),  which  lay  just  about  at  this  spot.  This 
makes  it  considerably  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Mrs.  Wells 
said  that  when  she  first  came  to  No.  265,  the  tree  was  in  a 
somewhat  enfeebled  condition;  but  after  she  had  watched 
over  it  for  some  time,  it  reached  its  present  state  of  glory. 

Mrs.  \ Veils,  we  found,  agreed  with  Mr.  Britton  on  prac- 
tically every  point  hitherto  mentioned,  including  the  use- 
lessness  of  conifers  and  perennials.  She  gave  us  a  few  other 
pointers,  however,  that  we  burn  to  recount  to  you. 

For  one  thing,  Mrs.  Wells  thinks  that  it  is  foolish  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  city  garden  without  expert  advice.  In  the 
first  place,  you  are  apt  to  lose  all  control  and  rush  madly 
about  buying  every  kind  of  plant  in  sight  regardless  of 
whether  it  will  grow  in  urban  soil  or  not.  You  will  save  your- 
self a  great  deal  of  money  and  mental  agony  if  you  consult 
a  person  of  professional  experience— unless,  of  course,  you 
are  that  rare  creature,  the  person  who  has  an  innate  knowl- 
edge of  and  feeling  for  horticulture.  Mrs.  Wells  assured  us 
that  it  is  thus  possible  to  make  a  good  city  garden,  complete 
in  every  way  horticulturally,  for  $150. 

"In  making  a  city  garden,"  says  Mrs.  Wells,  "you  must 
violate  all  the  conventions  of  country  gardening.  Omit  per- 
ennials and  all  evergreens,  except  possibly  the  yew,  and  the 
broad-leaved.  And  never  go  in  for  a  great  variety  of  colors  in 
your  flowers.  Your  space  is  necessarily  limited,  and  you  will 
make  it  even  more  so  if  you  clutter  it  up  with  distracting 
tones  and  shades  of  bloom.  Clear,  clean  colors  are  the  best,  in 
schemes  of  three,  say." 

At  this,  we  looked  about  at  Mrs.  Wells'  garden  which 
looked  so  spacious  and  yet  is  only  the  size  of  the  average 
backyard,  and  saw  how  she  was  justified.  Mrs.  Wells'  color 
scheme  is  three-toned  and  very  simple— blue  and  white 
garden  furniture,  blue  trellises,  a  row  of  clear  yellow  tulips 
along  the  wall,  and  the  white-blossoming  pear  and  crabapple 
trees. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Wells'  valuable  admonitions  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  costly  mistake  to  think  that  you  can  buy 


baby  plants  and  bring  them  up,  as  you  can  in  country 
gardens.  All  the  loving  solicitude  in  the  world  won't  make  a 
stripling  shrub  or  tree  grow  to  healthy  maturity  in  the  city. 
Always  buy  full-grown  material  in  good  condition  and,  if 
you  keep  it  watered  and  washed  as  free  as  possible  of  that 
ever-present  metropolitan  soot,  you  won't  have  any  trouble. 

Mrs.  Wells  also  recommends  the  use  of  fertilized  topsoil, 
instead  of  commercial  fertilizers,  for  your  city  garden.  And 
be  sure  to  have  your  trees  and  shrubs  appropriately  sprayed 
from  time  to  time,  as  there  are  almost  as  many  pests  and 
detrimental  insects  in  the  city  as  in  the  country.  She  also 
suggests  that  you  have  your  soil  tested  by  an  expert  analyst 
before  starting  work  on  your  garden. 

Not  so  many  blocks  uptown  from  West  11th  Street,  is  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stonehill.  Their  house  at  447 
West  21st  Street,  opposite  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
heart  of  old  Chelsea,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at- 
tractive we  know;  and  their  rock-garden,  with  its  tinkling 
water  and  its  cool  verdance,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
refreshing  spots  in  town. 

Mr.  Stonehill  is  a  well-known  painter  of  flowers,  and  has 
as  intimate,  though  perhaps  not  as  scientific,  a  knowledge  of 
them  as  any  sage  of  horticulture.  His  garden,  which  is  not 
backed  by  tall  buildings,  is  more  exposed  than  either  Mr. 
Britton's  or  Mrs.  Wells',  and  he  has  found  that  green  woodsy 
plants  thrive  best  among  the  rocks  which  he  has  built  to  a 
peak  at  the  far  west  corner.  There,  after  considerable  experi- 
mentation, he  has  established  elephant  ears,  little  sylvan 
orchises  from  temperate  zones,  and  a  number  of  the 
"tougher"  ferns,  such  as  the  Rodal  (maindenhair  and  the 
other  more  ephemeral  kinds  won't  do  at  all,  he  has  found). 
There  is  also  a  luxuriant  wistaria  arbor;  and  recently  some 
one  presented  Mr.  Stonehill  with  an  azalea  which,  to  his 
great  amazement,  is  blooming  furiously  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Stonehill  told  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  generalize,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  points,  about  things  to  plant  in  city  gardens, 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  different 
exposures  to  wind  and  light.  Just  across  the  street,  in  the 
Seminary  garden,  things  will  grow  that  merely  pine  and  die 
when  introduced  into  his  garden.  He  also  finds  that  he  must 
keep  the  leaves  of  his  plants  well  washed,  as  soot  is  very 
harmful  to  their  respiratory  functions  (don't  tell  us  that  you 
don't  knowr  that  plants  breathe  through  their  leaves). 

"And  above  all,"  advised  Mr.  Stonehill  emphatically 
"Live  in  your  city  garden!  Don't  just  nurse  it  and  look  at  it 
and  show  it  off,  but  eat  in  it  and  work  in  it  and  sleep  in  it 
and  think  in  it.  That's  the  only  way  you'll  ever  have  a  city 
garden  that  is  a  garden!" 


'Horses  at  Night,"  by  Frank  Mechau. 
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PRIMITIVE  SCULPTURE   WITH 
MODERN  TECHNIQUE 


Edna  Manic  \,  a  gifted  English  sculptor  who  resides 
in  Jamaica,  believes  that  the  approach  of  the  negro 
to  life  is  through  repetitive  rhythm.— in  his  work,  his 
speech,  his  song,— and  emphasizes  this  conception 
throughout  her  work.  She  deals  solely  in  Jamaican 
subjects  and  works  with  stone  and  such  native  woods 
as  bullet,  mahogany  and  lignum  vitae. 

Mrs.  Mauley's  recent  "one-man  exhibition"  at  the 
French  Gallery,  Berkley  Square,  London,  which  was 
opened  by  Hugh  Walpole,  was  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess.— Li i  i  IAN  von  Qi  \i  i  N 


ii\  A  ARKET    WOMEN,"     rhythmic 
WY.   figures    in   Jamaican    mahogany. 


((OUN    AND    EARTH,"    of    Caen    stone. 
^    Owned  by  Mrs.  J.  Chipman  of  Toronto. 


I 
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Photos  by  Denis  M.   Gick,  A.R.P.S. 


li~~THE  DANCER,"  a  striking  interpretation 
-I   hewn     from     gray     Hoptonwood     stone. 


VRITZ.    DECORATOR 


CE  RAVEL'S  apartment  at  Levallois,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  is  as  modern 

music.   Here  is  a  corner  of  the  living  room-barroom.   The  woodwork 

plar  trimmed  with  chrome,  and   the  carpet   is   tete-de-negre  and  red. 


""  HE  study  in  which  the  great  composer  works.     The  walls  are  of  cork, 
1     and   the  chairs  are  of  duraluminum    with   interesting   disc-shaped  arms. 
Japanese  prints  make  a  delicate  frieze  around  the  wall. 
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RAVEL  AND    THE   "BOLERO"   ARE  ONE 

Translated  from  an  article  by  Leon  Paul-Fargue 


M 
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ALRICE  RAVEL,  or  "Rani,"  as  lie  is  called  by  his 
ntimates  in  Paris,  comes  from  Ciboure.  He  has  the  fore- 
lead,  the  sharp  features  and  the  bony  structure  of  the 
jyrenean  who  counts  only  on  himself,  and  who  smiles 
it  misfortune.  One  is  so  sure  of  his  valor  and  of  his  im- 
nortality  that  a  plaque  has  already  been  placed  on  the  wall 
f  the  house  where  he  was  born.  By  turns  a  pupil  of  Beriot, 
essard,  Gedalge,  he  finished  his  studies  with  Faure.  Like 
everal  great  artists,  he  was  deprived  of  the  Prix  de  Rome 
hree  times  during  the  course  of  the  first  three  odd  years 
f  the  century.  It  seems  that  he  had  a  very  mild  desire  for 
his  prize,  however.  I  have  before  me  a  group  photograph 
f  this  time,  and  I  see  therein  Ravel,  wearing  favoris  and 

Russian  hat,  with  a  hand  in  his  vest,  standing  a  bit  apart 
10111  the  others  in  the  group  and  looking  away.  Already  he 

not  like  others,  he  has  lost  that  false  air  of  the  gay  and 
areless  student  prevalent  among  the  amateurs  of  the  drum. 
Already,  his  face  is  wearing  a  bit  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
le  mature  artist,  and  makes  one  think  of  the  "working" 
xpression  of  a  Baudelaire  or  a  Wagner. 

I  have  known  Ravel  since  1902,  when  I  met  him  at  the 
lome  of  the  music-loving  painter  Paul  Sordes,  whose  taste 
or  Whistler,  Aubrey  Beardslev.  Charles  Conder  no  pass- 
no   lash  ion  could  discourage.    We  met  there  every  week, 


) 


) 


and  everyone  read  aloud  or  played  whatever  he  had  just 
composed  or  written  in  the  most  delightful  and  friendly 
atmosphere  I  have  ever  known.  There,  besides  Ravel, 
Florent  Schmitt,  Ricardo  Vines,  who  played  lovingly  on  the 
piano  anything  we  asked  for,  came  the  painters  Seguy  and 
Benedictus,  Chadeigne,  Garban,  the  poet  Tristan  Klingsor, 
and  others.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ravel  brought  to  us 
the  first  drafts  of  the  "Pavane  pour  tin  Enfant  Definite" 
and  the  Jeux  d'Eau,"  works  that  seemed  to  us  distin- 
guished and  delicately  humorous,  filled  with  a  peculiar 
grace  which  was  immediately  recognizable,  like  a  perfume 
or  an  echo.  It  was  at  this  moment,  too,  that  our  attentive 
and  passionate  youth  led  us  to  help  him  develop  his  ar- 
rangements for  four  instruments,  on  which  he  worked  tire- 
lessly, and  which  he  played  for  us  on  the  piano,  step  by 
step,  until  he  was  satisfied. 

When  Paul  Sordes  had  to  leave  the  rue  Dulong,  we 
moved  en  masse  to  the  house  of  Maurice  Delage,  who  was 
throwing  himself  passionately  into  modern  music,  and  who 
owned  at  Auteuil,  isolated  among  gardens,  buried  in  foli- 
age, a  tiny  house  which  he  had  decorated  in  the  Tradi- 
tional style.  The  house  was  as  soigne  as  a  hairdresser,  it 
was  a  museum  of  art  without  neighbors,  where  we  could 
play  music  all   night  long  alter  we  had   braved  that  old 
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Ay     snapshot     of 
vel,  taken  while  he  was 
travelling   in   the   lanJ   of   the 
Bolero'  .     Right:    These    in- 
geniously  built-in  shelves  arc  a 
striking   feature  of   the   living 
.   anJ   m>    is   the    unusual 
cabinet.    Below :  Still  an- 
ther Mew  of  the  same  room, 
.n£    a    bust    of    the    com- 
n    Leyritz.     The 
are  covered  with  sibcrcJ 
Irtile  cir« 


furnace    ol    a    train    on    the    tumbledown    old    Ceinture. 

There  came  one  da\  a  Stravinsky-before  the  "Sacre  .  a 

Stravinsky  profoundly  wise  and  varied,  and  Boceta,  a  young 

Spaniard  who  adored  music   and  mathematics. 

I  don't  dare  go  so  lar  as  to  wonder  il  the  youth  ol  today, 
so  wrapped  up  in  politics  and  sport,  whom  no  cocktail  will 
betray  to  idealism,  will  ever  experience  those  warm  and 
hank,  feelings  ol  admiration  that  helped  us  to  live,  those 
moments  of  sane  emotion  which  sometimes  tightened  our 
throats,  the  excitement  of  those  reunions  at  the  house  ol 
Paul  Sordes,  for  instance,  or  die/  Cipa  Godebski.  brother 
ol  Misia  Sen.  or  the  intoxication  of  the  heroic  days  ol 
'  Pelleas  ".  not  one  of  the  first  thirty  performances  of  which 
we  had  missed,  discussing  and  fighting  over  it  between 
s(  cues. 

We  never  missed  a  single  concert,  either.  It  was  our  way 
of  doing  service.  In  those  days  we  had  eternity  before  us 
—and  there  were  not  too  many  concerts.  On  Sundavs  there 
were  onh  the  I.amoureux  and  Colonne  performances, 
where  two  or  three  pieces  were  rendered  on  successive 
Sundays,  the  program  mention-      (Continued  on  page  11) 


"Killarney  Rose  Border. 


WALLPAPER  DESIGNS  TAKEN 

FROM  A  SPRING  FLOWER 

GARDEN 


Elsie  Sloan  Farley  has  a  fragrant  garden  up  in  New  York 
State,  where  the  spring  flowers  blossom  early,  because  the 
garden  is  well  cared-for  and  much  loved.  This  season 
when  this  decorator  wanted  some  very  special  wallpapers, 
she  decided  to  have  the  patterns  made  from  the  flowers 
in  her  own  garden.  The  designs  shown  on  this  page  are 
three  among  many  delicate  reproductions  of  glowing 
spring  beauty.  These  papers  show  many  color  combinations 
that  carry  a  memory  of  perennial  charm. 
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.    E.  WOODSEND.  ARCHITECT 


THE   front  elevation  of  the  Duble  guest  house,  showing  how  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  friendly 
A   .ind   intimate   facade — Below   is   the  house   in  its    former    state    as    a    handsomer-than-usual    garage. 


OUTGROWING   THE  GARAGE 


H\  K.  \\  .  Sexton 
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1    often  hear  ol  some  Famil)   which  has  found  that 
their  old  house,  For  one  reason  or  another,  is  no  longer 
laree  enough  to  moot   their  increased  needs  and  require- 
ments  and  thai  the)  therefore  must  move  to  a  larger  house 
or  remodel  and  enlarge  their  old  one  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional needed  space.    Perhaps  the  Family  has  increased  in 
certain  rooms  nu\   now   seem  too  small  to  meet  their 
social  needs  or  they  nu\  now  realize  that  since  the  children 
have  grown  up  they  need  more  space  in  which 
to  pla\    ami  entertain  their  friends.    In  a  word, 
then,   the   famil)    lias  outgrown   the   old   house— 
certainl)  not  an  unusual  occurrence.    But  here  is 
a   case,   not    nearh    so   common,   where   a    family 
outgrew  their  garage! 

When  this  garage  was  originally  built  in  Green- 
w  ich.  Connecticut,  in  1927.  three  motor  cars  ade- 
quately served  the  needs  of  the  family,  so  it  was 
planned  accordingly  and  in  addition  provided 
living  quarters  for  the  chauffeur  and  his  family. 
Photographs  and  plans  of  the  garage,  as  originally 
designed  bv  H.  E.  Woodsend,  architect,  are  shown 
herewith.  As  it  was  placed  in  a  prominent  loca- 
tion on  the  property,  just  off  the  driveway  leading 
to  the  house,  it  was  necessary  that  it  be  attractive 
in  design  and  even  suggest  the  architectural  style 
of  the  house,  with  walls  of  stone  and  stucco,  a 
variegated-green  slate  roof  and  antique  oak  case- 
ment windows. 

Faced  with  the  problem,  a  year  or  two  ago,  of 
how  and  where  to  provide  storage  space  for  three 
additional  automobiles,  the  owner  felt  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  enlarge  the  garage 
as  necessary  and  still  retain  its  peculiar  charm. 


Besides,  there  were  then  other  conditions  which  had  to  be 
considered.  For  example,  a  large  garden  had  been  planted 
on  the  grounds  recently  so  that  any  new  building  program 
must  also  provide  living  quarters  for  the  gardener  and  his 
family,  space  for  tools  and  garden  implements,  and  a  shed, 
perhaps,  for  storage  purposes.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
account,  it  seemed  that  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
was  to  build  a  new  garage  in  conjunction  with  the  other 


IRST  floor  plan  of  the  guest  house.     The  old  garage  plan  is  shwwn  beside 
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""THE  angle  made  by  the  new  wing  affords  a  cool  and  delightful  outdoor  living  room. 


T 


HI    hack  (if  the  house  boasts  a  romantic  cellar  door. 


T  the  gable  end  is  a  fine  stone  chimney. 


necessary  new  buildings  as  .1  son  <>l  service  ^  1  <> u j » .  located 
on  the  Ear  side  of  the  house  and  some  distance  from  it.  and 
10  remodel  the  garage  .is  a  guest  cottage.  The  photographs 
and  plans  oi  the  -.nam  as  remodeled  according  to  this  idea 
from  plans  also  prepared  1>\  Architect  Woodsend,  show  how 
successfully  this  transformation  was  accomplished. 

Although  the  original  building  has  been  slightly  en- 
larged 1>\  extending  the  front  on  the  right  and  adding  a 
wing  at  the  rear  on  the  left,  the  pleasing  style  of  the 
original  garage  has  been  retained,  while  by  eliminating  the 
ungainly  garage  doors  and  introducing  instead  a  group  of 
windows,  the  design  now  gives  no  evidence  that  it  was  once 
irage.  A  new  entrance  doorway,  in  keeping  with  the 
new  purpose  of  the  building,  adds  also  to 
its  charm. 

The  space  on  the  ground  floor  that  was 
originally  used  for  the  storage  of  the  three 
ens.  has  been  converted  into  the  living 
room,  while  in  the  addition  at  the  right  a 
bedroom  and  bath  are  provided  on  the  first 
floor,  with  storage  space  above.  The  new 
one-story  wing  at  the  rear  affords  space  for 
a  new  pantry,  kitchen  and  maid's  room  and 
bath,  the  original  living  room  and  kitchen 
being  remodeled  as  an  entrance  hall  and 
dining  room,  as  shown  by  the  plans.  The 
three  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor,  origin- 
ally planned  as  part  of  the  living  quarters 
for  the  chauffeur  and  his  family,  have  been 
only  slightlv  changed,  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  staircase  and  a  new  chimney, 
so  that  there  are  now  only  two  bedrooms 
and  a  large  closet. 

The  original  garage  was  of  frame  con- 
struction with  exterior  walls  faced  with 
stone  and  stucco,  but  all  new   walls  are  of 


solid  stone  with  woodwork  of  old  weathered  oak  and  an- 
tique oak  casement  windows  painted  to  match  the  wood- 
work. The  entire  roof,  both  new  and  old,  is  of  Vermont 
slate  graduated  in  thickness  and  variegated  in  color,  with 
weathered  greens,  grays  and  blues  dominating.  All  the 
floors  are  of  clear  white  pine  and  old  pine  and  the  walls 
and  roof  are  insulated  with  Rock  Wool.  The  alterations 
cost  approximately  $13,500.  Although  the  garage  was  re- 
modeled primarily  as  a  guest  cottage,  the  design  proved 
so  attractive  and  the  plan  so  practical  that  since  its  com- 
pletion the  house  has  been  occupied  by  the  owner's  sister, 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Duble,  and  her  husband  and  their  maid. 
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EW  and  old  second  floor  plans. 
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EDGE-SMITH.    DECORATOR 


Photos   by    Mattie    Edwards    He 


AT  HOME   IN   THE 
WALDORF   TOWERS 


■p  HIS  luxurious  suite  in  the  Towers  of  the 

1    Waldorf-Astoria  is  another  point  in  proof 

f  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  real 

nd   permanent  home   in  a   hotel.    The   living 

3om    (above)    has    walls    of    satiny    flexwood 

aneling.     The    furnishings    are    most    distin- 

uished,  among  them  being  a  Louis  XV  sofa 

Dvered    in    damask,    a    coffee    table    and    two 

ergeres  of  the  same  period,  and  a  Louis  XVI 

earn  and  gold  bergere  upholstered  in  brocade. 

he    dining    room     (right)     is    done    in    the 

candinavian  manner.    The  unusual  chairs  and 

xbinet  are  of  oak  with  polychrome  decoration. 

nother   corner   of   the    living   room    (below) 

oasts     a  Louis  XV  kidneyshaped  love  seat,  a 

air   of   Queen   Anne    armchairs,    a    mahogany 

id  bronze  round  table  of  Louis  XVI  persua- 

on,  an  intriguing  square  Chinese  table  inlaid 

ith    ivory,    and    a    notably    fine    Coromander 

cquer   cabinet  with   bronze   trim.    No   house 

the  East  Sixties  or  Seventies  could  be  more 

amptuous  or  more  completely  comfortable. 
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FASHIO:  RT.     By   Huger   Elliott. 

Illustrated.       J88     pages.       D.     Appleton- 

•ury  Company.   Reviewed  by  J.  Chris 


Every  once  in  a  while,  through 
the  blaring  inanities  which  one  is 
gned  to  hearing  from  the  ra- 
dio, a  thin  bit  of  an  idea  trickles. 
It  is  usually  given  in  a  voice 
which  is  shunted  from  its  ac- 
customed channels  to  the  nose. 
There  is,  however,  no  cause  for 
alarm.  The  speaker  does  not 
have  a  cold.  It  is  merely  the 
commentator's  idea  of  an  Oxford 
accent.  And  it  is  assumed  for 
the  occasion  because  he  is  ap- 
proaching a  Serious  Thought. 
The  accent,  though,  is  enough. 
Having  rendered  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
recognized  that  Culture  has  a 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
he  quickly  gives  it  a  patronizing 
pat  on  the  head  and  dismisses 
it  from  the  air.  So  he  has  time 
for  the  more  important  broad- 
ring  of  Major  Bowes  and  his 
professional  amateurs  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  hitherto 
undiscovered  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  smoking  a  standard  brand 
cigaret. 

It  is  when  one  realizes  this  back- 
ground that  one  can  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
confronted  Mr.  Huger  Elliott, 
who  as  Director  of  Education  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
realized  that  the  job  should  be 
tackled  sooner  or  later.  Some- 
how or  other  he  was  smuggled 
into  a  broadcasting  studio  and 
permitted  to  talk  on,  of  all  th: 
art.  Probably  the  fact  that  he 
couched  his  brief  talks  in  a  lan- 
guage which  was  carefully  sim- 
plified and  adapted  to  the  radio 
mind,  which  mu^t  not  be  rudely 
awakened,    deceived    the    Moguls 


into  thinking  that  he  was  one 
with  them.  These  informal  and 
amiable  chats  he  has  now  gath- 
ered together  to  form  this  book. 
It  is  so  pleasant,  and,  in  a  hodge- 
podgy    sort    of  .formative 

that  one  can  hardly  quarrel  with 
it. 

In  a  series  of  papers,  each  of 
which  is  short,  and  can  be  read 
without  much  effort,  he  discusses 
a  fairly  wide  range  of  topics. 
Here  one  can  learn  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  rebellion  against  the 
tradition  of  wearing  wigs,  and 
incidentally  pick  up  a  little  infor- 
mation about  wigs  in  general. 
This  is  followed  by  the  tale  of 
Akh-En-Aten  and  his  futile  at- 
tempt to  change  the  course  of 
Egyptian  religion  and  art.  We 
learn  a  little  bit  about  Assyrian 
reliefs  and  something  about  Rus- 
sian Icons. 

In  the  same  discursive  manner  he 
tells  us  how  the  Chinese  perspec- 
tive differs  from  our  own  and 
how  the  color  range  in  painting 
developed  from  the  time  of 
Renaissance  to  today  Ambliiv-: 
along  he  discusses  Gothic  win- 
dows and  Persian  pottery.  Later 
he  has  a  chapter  on  the  pottery 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  He  touches 
briefly  on  Titian  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  A  couple  of  chapters  on 
glass,  one  on  glass  in  general  and 
another  on  Stiegel,  find  their 
place  here.  As  do  some  chapters 
on  jewelry  and  American  Colonial 
furniture,  how  and  why  it  was 
made.  In  three  chapters  he  write> 

tome  early  American  painter-. 
But  to  continue  the  list  of  sub- 
jects treated  would  make  a 
lengthy  sort  of  catalog  for  a  re- 
view. 

dight  pattern  is  given  to  the 
miscellaneous  character  of  his 
book  by  an  opening  chapter  on  the 
whirligig  of  taste  and  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  an  individual 
taste  instead  of  following  the  pre- 
vailing fashion.  Around  this 
theme  of  artistic  appreciation  the 
papers  arc   loosely  held  together. 


As  has  been  suggested  the  book 
is,  in  its  modest  way,  informa- 
tive. The  illustrations,  apart  from 
their  aptness,  are  beautifully  re- 
produced. One  would  like  to 
hope,  with  the  author,  that  it 
would  serve  as  a  springboard 
from  which  the  readers  would  be 
stimulated  into  further  adventur- 
ing on  their  own.  The  readers 
might  be.  One  doubts,  though, 
whether  the  radio  listeners  found 
the  talks  to  be  more  than  a  stop 
gap  in  the  conversation  when 
topics  from  the  Readers  Di- 
gest failed. 

COSTUMES  FOR  THE  DANCE.  By 
Betty  Joiner.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
A.    S.    Barnes   &    Company,    New    York. 

Betty  Joiner  is  a  young  lady  of 
many  talents ;  she  writes,  paints, 
designs  and  dances.  Her  cos- 
tume designs  are  standard  fea- 
tures in  many  magazines,  her 
gaily  dressed  cork  figuroes  are 
equally  well  known.  She  is  well 
equipped  to  judge  what  the 
dance  should  and  may  expect 
from  a  costume,  and  what  a  cos- 
tume can  do  for  the  dance.  Her 
book  therefore  is  a  vital  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  the  art  or  craft 
of  costume  design,  but  also  to  the 
art  of  the  dance. 
The  importance  of  Miss  Joiner's 
book  lies  in  her  approach  to  the 
subject,  in  its  theoretical  exposi- 
tions as  well  as  in  her  practical 
suggestions.  A  dance  costume  to 
Miss  Joiner  is  not  a  separate  cTt-u- 
tion  of  an  expensive  designer,  or 
a  few  hours  of  work  at  the  fam- 
ily sewing  machine,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Rather  is  it  an  integral 
part  of  a  complex  composition 
called  dance,  which  consists  of 
movement,  music,  costume,  decor 
and   light. 

The  costume  itself,  the  author 
holds,  must  be  in  unity  with  the 
dance  to  give  a  harmonious 
whole.  Introducing  the  reader  to 
the  major  components  of  the  cos- 
tume :  line,  material  and  color, 
Miss  Joiner  discusses  each  part 
separately,     and     illustrates     her 


statements  and  opinions  with  well 
executed  black  and   white   dry- 
ings and  color  plates. 
Of  particular  importance,  it  seems 
to  t!  ewer,  is  a  comprehen- 

sive chart  outlining  the  relation 
of  the  line  of  the  costume  to  the 
line  of  the  dance.  It  is  in  effect 
a  complete  guide  to  the  selection 
of  material  and  general  direction 
of  line  to  any  given  dance  move- 
ment. Seven  definite  variations 
of  movement  are  listed,  but  com- 
binations of  these  variations  arj, 
for  practical  purposes,  unlimited. 
The  chapters  on  material  and 
color  touch  on  all  the  important 
aspects  of  these  problems,  and 
the  solutions  are  made  easy  by 
illustrations. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  practical  suggestions 
for  costume  design,  including  dye- 
ing, cutting,  fitting  and  sewing. 
The  last  chapter  covers  the  ef- 
fects of  stage  lights  upon  cos- 
tumes. 

Costumes  for  the  Daxce  is  writ- 
ten in  a  simple,  non-technical  lan- 
clear  enough  to  be  understood  by 
the  least  initiated.  But  profes- 
sionals, dancers  and  designers 
will  read  and  study  it  with  as 
much  interest  and  benefit  as  the 
lay  public. 

AXATOLE    CHUJOV 
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Colonial    Houses"    J5.0U 

^"Stucco    Uouses"     J10.UU 

Fire  to  thirty  rooms.  New  England.  Georgian. 
Tudor.    French    style*. 

HENRY  T.   CHILD,   Architect 


16    East    41st    Street 


New    York 
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ing  that  they  had  been  "re- 
demanded"— a  custom  which 
happily  increased  our  knowl- 
edge of  important  works.  Dur- 
ing the  week,  we  could  choos 
between  two  or  three  concert s, 
those  of  the  National,  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  old  Salle 
Pleyel,  and  several  concerts  of 
chamber  music.  The  Concerts 
d'Harcourt  had  ceased.  We 
never  had  to  torture  our  souls 
to  justify  a  preference.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  having 
enough  money  for  a  seat. 

We  used  to  go  out  in  the 
evening,  four  or  five  of  us.  with 
a  round  sum  between  us.  with 
which  to  buy  large  packages  of 
dark  strong  tobacco.  Besides 
the  tobacco,  we  carried  the  in- 
dispensable little  packages  of 
fob  cigarettes.  This  common 
purchase  gave  us  the  courage 
to  carrv  on  through  the  eve- 
ning, but  did  not  take  the 
place  of  the  music.  I  remem- 
ber how,  on  Saturdays,  when 
the  two  or  three  francs  for  the 
balcony  could  not  be  hoped 
for,  I  would  gaze  dizzily  before 
me.  according  to  the  grand 
formula  of  Mr.  Poe;  and  I  al- 
wa\s  succeeded,  in  the  end.  in 


finding  some  little  thing  to  sell. 
It  was  thus  that,  one  beautiful 
morning,  I  made  the  fantastic 
discover]  that  empty  bottles 
from  the  druggists,  which  I 
had  resolved  to  sell  to  a  glass- 
merchant  in  the  Boulevard  de 
Magenta,  would  fetch  large 
sums  .  .  .! 

The  audience  at  these  con- 
certs was  not  the  same  as  the 
audience  of  today.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  remember,  at  that 
period,  a  more  combative 
spirit,  more  passion  in  listen- 
ing, more  interest  in  discussion, 
more  finesse  of  appreciation, 
more  real  attention.  And  when 
I  say  "real".  I  am  not  thinking 
of  our  voting  and  old  little 
snobs  who  spend  their  time,  at 
the  Salle  Gaveau  or  at  the 
Serenade,  in  staring  with  the 
fixitv  of  a  fish  at  their  wrist- 
watches,  their  fingernails  or 
their  neighbors'  programs.  The 
public  of  ray  youth,  the  public 
of  the  youth  of  Ravel,  jumped 
up  from  their  seats,  gesticu- 
lated, intervened,  hissed  and 
applauded  boldly  and  vocifer- 
ouslv.  The  halls  were  always 
crowded.  It  often  happened 
that  we  stumbled  on  the  stairs 


o\er  reclining  figures,  plunged 
in  the  abysmal  depths  of  the 
music.  We  had  to  have  this 
atmosphere  in  order  to  remain 
poor  and  happv. 

We  all  had  about  the  same 
tastes  in  art,  which  was  for- 
tunate for  people  as  impas- 
sioned as  we  were,  because 
"one  cannot  argue,"  someone 
has  said,  "except  with  people 
who  are  already  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  then  only  on  the 
question  of  nuances."  Ravel 
shared  our  predilections  for 
Chinese  art.  for  Mallarme. 
Yerlaine,  Rimbaud  and  Cor- 
biere,  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh, 
Rameau  and  Chopin,  Whistler 
and  Yalery,  the  Russians  and 
Debussy.  If  anvone  had  asked 
us  to  make  a  list,  we  would 
have  concurred  almost  imme- 
diately. It  is  thus  that  we  spent 
our  vouth  together.  Each  of  us 
was  aware,  day  by  day,  of  what 
the  others  were  doing  and 
thinking.  And  we  watched  the 
career  of  Ravel  enfold,  become 
more    and    more    definite    and 


concentrated.  We  heard  peo- 
ple say  of  him  that  he  was  a 
more  coherent  and  concise 
Debussy,  that  his  harmonic 
subtlety  was  without  parallel! 
Today,  everything  has  been 
said  about  the  career  of  this 
genius  and  of  the  quality  of 
his  music.  Everything  possible 
has  been  said,  too,  of  his  in- 
telligent humor,  of  his  vast 
knowledge  and  of  his  in- 
geniousness.  Ravel  was  a  stick- 
ler for  perfection,  just  as  Ha- 
kousai  was  mad  about  design. 
He  never  released  to  the  public 
anything  until  it  was  complete 
and  perfect,  like  a  beautiful 
object.  I  am  thinking  of  his 
childlike  joy  when  we  were 
visiting  together  an  exhibition 
of  lacquers  at  Durand-Ruel  in 
the  rue  Laffitte,  nearly  thirtv 
years  ago.  It  was  the  joy  of  a 
little  boy  taken  to  the  "Paradis 
des  Enfants".  He  looked  at  the 
lovely  things  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur.  Ravel  is  a  great 
musician  served  by  a  matchless 
craftsmanship. 
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Modern  marble  mantel  supplied  in  dif- 
ferent sizes,  many  different  kinds  of 
marble  to  select  from — $125.00 

You  are  dealing  direct  with  the 
manufacturer  and  for  youT  con- 
venience our  mantelpieces  are  dis- 
played at  32  Depot  Plaza.  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  PEDAC,  Radio  City: 
uptown  showroom,  620  Lexington 
Ave.;  and  main  showroom  of 

"■jfe  (§lbt  Mantel  J^rmppe,  3J"t. 

J.    W,    Johnson,    Pr«». 

251    E.    33    St.  New    York,    N.    Y. 

Est.   1X79 


THE  NEW  BAROQUE 


With  a  wall  to  itself,  this  indirect 
lighting  fixture  —  or  flower  holder  — 
lends  new  interest  to  a  modern  or 
traditional  interior.  Available  in  pairs 
—left  and  right-handed.  $40.00  each, 
express    collect. 
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400   EAST     57th  STREET.    NEW  yORK 


THE    KAMIN 

BOOKSHOP 

PUBLISHERS  AND 

BOOKSELLERS 

Specializing  in  Art,  Cinema,  Dance,  and  Theatre 

1423  SIXTH  AVENUE  i 

)t  58th  ST.,  N.  Y. 

C. 

open  evenings 

TALKING  SHOP 


p  HIS  strikingly  lovely  vase  would  be 
-*■  a  perfect  container  for  those  rather 
heavy-headed  flowers,  such  as  dahlias, 
peonies  and  zinnias,  that  are  sometimes 
quite  a  problem  in  arrangement.  The  de- 
sign is  called  "Les  Chardons  des  Alpes'* 
(Alpine  Thistles),  and  it  comes  in  a 
heavenly  choice  of  colors — opalescent, 
etched  crystal,  topaz,  amber  or  Directoire 
blue.  The  diameter  is  nine  inches,  the 
height  eight  and  three-quarters.     Verlys. 
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TTRAC- 
TIVE  acces- 
sories are  be- 
coming more  and 
more  important 
in  our  lives — 
and  with  good 
reason,  especially 
when  we  consid- 
er such  effective 
amenities  as  this 
hand-made  ciga- 
rette lighter  of 
untarnish  able 
pewter  and  that 
shimmering  crys- 
tal cigarette 
holder  and  ash- 
tray. Betty  Jun- 
ger,  Inc.  Photo 
by    Gabor    Eder. 


DOUGLAS  CURRY  ha< 
designed  this  ingeni- 
ous combination  bar  and 
plant  stand.  Its  classic 
line  makes  it  far  better 
adapted  to  a  traditional 
room  than  those  stream- 
lined Modern  bars.  The 
cabinet  in  the  center  has  a 
heavy  metal  detachable 
lining,  and  the  sides  fold 
in  and  down  in  an  in- 
triguing and  convenient 
fashion. 


THE  South  Sea  Islands  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  manufacture 
of  the  interesting  material  with 
which  this  good-looking  bamboo 
chair  is  covered.  It  is  called  Tapa 
cloth  and  is  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  paper  mulberry.  Being  very  dur- 
able, waterproof  and  pliable,  it  can 
be  worked  in  many  ways;  and  the 
striking  designs  it  comes  in  make  it 
most  appropriate  with  Modern  deco- 
ration. It  is  imported  exclusively  by 
Rudolf  Host. 
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T-1  HIS  fascinating  old  silver  tankard  has  a 
*■  romantic  history  engraved  on  its  gleam- 
ing surface.  It  was  made  by  Samuel  Minott 
of  Boston  somewhere  btween  1732  and  1803, 
and  was  passed  down  through  several  gener- 
ations of  a  New  England  family.  It's  a  real 
collectors  item,  as  well  as  being  notably 
shapely  and  chaste  of  line.  You  can  get  it 
from  the  Clapp  &  Graham  Co. 


UNTIL  recently,  the  radio  cabinet 
has  been  a  pressing  problem  in 
decoration.  It  used  to  stick  out  like 
a  sore  thumb,  with  its  cumbersome, 
heavy  lines  and  its  "fake  period" 
look.  But  the  designers,  these  days, 
are  doing  amazing  things  to  make 
radio  cabinets  really  handsome  and 
adaptable  to  whatever  scheme  of  liv- 
ing you  may  have.  Here  is  a  grand 
Louis  XVI  one  of  mahogany  with  a 
bronze  grill  that  will  fit  beautifully 
into  a  Traditional  room.  Lloyd 
Furniture  Factories,  Inc. 


A  NOTHER  fine  piece  for  a  Period  room 
**•  is  this  Chippendale  pier  cabinet  of 
mahogany  with  a  mirror  back.  The  gallery 
at  the  top  is  distinguished  by  unusually 
exquisite  grill-work,  and  the  polished  doors 
are  richly  grained.  It's  a  convenient  size 
too — sixty-two  inches  high,  twenty-four 
wide  and  eleven  deep.  Ruder  Furniture 
Company,    Inc. 


SUMMER  furniture, 
nowadays,  is  so  well- 
designed  that  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  confined  to  your 
lawn  or  terrace,  but  can  be 
used  in  a  cottage  or  cabana 
with  perfect  felicity.  This 
effective  group  in  white 
iron  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  point.  The  design 
is  striking  and  distinctive, 
and  there  is  nothing  un- 
gainly or  would-be  rustic 
about  the  glass-topped 
table  and  the  well-propor- 
tioned chair  cushioned  in 
gay  waterproof  fabric.  The 
Design  Group. 

— A.H.C. 


The  pleasure  of  living  in  a  Towers  apartment  is  due 
equally  to  the  charming  perfection  of  its  appoint- 
ments and  to  your  complete  escape  from  household 
cares  through  Waldorf  service. 
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This  illustrates  how  a  Hubert  Robert 
print  is  reproduced  in  proper  scale 
through  the  medium  of  mural  photo- 
graphy as  a  wall  treatment  in  the  home 
of  Mimi  Durant,   Decorator. 

DCIXiDtRyEA,   INC. 

Designers  and  Creators 

cf 

MURALS  by  PHOTOGRAPHY 

54  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


LLOYD'S 

HAND  STENCILED 

JAPANESE  CRASSCLOTH 

WALL  COVERINGS 

Make  beautiful  walls- 
Write  for  samples — 

Visit  our  showrooms 

W.    H.   S.   LLOYD   CO.    INC. 

New  York  48   West   48th   St. 
Chicago       434  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Boston         420    Boylston    St. 
Newark       45    Central    Ave. 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 
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TREASURES  FROM 
l.V ANCIENT CHEST 


Old  Coverlids  Offer  Designs 


for  New  Prints 


By  Jean  C.  Alling 


E 


ARIA  last  spring.  I  decided  to  explore  the 
attic  in  our  old  home.  The  house,  built  about 
1680,  has  been  in  the  family  continuously  since 
1740.  The  accumulation  of  family  documents,  wills, 
inventories  and  all  discarded  bedding,  shawls  and 
clothing  were  stored  under  the  eaves  in  numerous 
chests  and  old  trunks. 

One  chest,  tucked  far  back  in  a  dark  corner,  in- 
trigued me.  It  was  made  of  hide,  reinforced  with  iron  bands  and 
adorned  with  narrow  strips  of  leather  held  in  place  by  countless 
hand  wrought  studded  nails.  An  old  iron  lock  kept  all  invaders 
out.  I  tried  the  keys  that  I  thought  might  fit  the  lock  but  without 
success.  Looking  around  the  dimly  lighted  attic,  more  in  despera- 
tion than  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  solution  for  my  problem,  I  saw 
a  huge  key  hanging  on  a  wooden  peg.  I  tried  this  and  it  worked. 
I  dragged  the  trunk  nearer  the  window  and  raised  the  lid.  Shawls 
from  Persia  and  India  met  my  gaze.  I  read  the  inscription  on  the 
raised  lid: 

John  Clements— Trunk-Maker  at  the  Old  Original  Shop 
the  Corner  of  St.  Pauls,  next  Cheapside,  London,  Makes  &;  Sells 
all  sorts  of  Campaigne  Post  Chaise,  Portmantus  Trunks,  and 
all  Leather  Portmantuas,  Leather  Baggs,  Cloth  Cloak  Baggs,  Plate 
Cases,  Periwigg  Boxes,  Gildednest  of  Trunks,  Fire  Buckets,  Vallees 
for  Beding,  Canteens  and  all  sorts  of  other  Leather  Ware.  Whole- 
sale &:  Retail,  at  Reasonable  Rates.  B. 
Kitchen  Hampers  &:  Powder  Baggs. 

The   trunk   was   lined  with    the   London 
Magazine,  Dated  November.  17f>2. 
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Perriwigg   Prints  from   F.  Schumacher  &  ( 

I  lifted  the  shawls,  to  discover  pieces  of  Toile 
de  Jouy;  and  in  the  very  bottom  was  a  wonderful 
hand  blocked  printed  quilt.  I  took  the  quilt  down- 
stairs and  spread  it  out.  It  was  lined  with  home 
spun  linen  and  the  valance  or  border  was  a  six-inch 
strip  of  Toile  de  Jouy.  Each  three-inch  block  was 
a  rare  bit  of  hand-blocked  printing  and  every  one 
a  different  pattern.  I  decided  right  then  that  if 
there  were  some  process  whereby  these  prints  could 
be  reproduced,  I  would  have  some  of  them  copied 
so  that  I  might  bring  back  and  make  live  again 
these  quaint  designs  of  bygone  days. 

I  have  called  the  prints  Periwig  or  Periwigg  (the 
old  spelling)  because  one's  mind  immediately  con- 
jures up  a  picture  of  olden  days.  The  definition  in 
Webster's  is  as  follows:  A  head  dress  formerly  worn 

for  ornament  or  as  a  mark  of 
dignity  or  rank.  First  men- 
tioned in  England  in  the 
16th  Century,  became  in  the 
17th  very  large  and  elab- 
orate. 
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AT  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  old  trunk 
in  which  the  quilts  were  found. — 
Three  of  the  series  of  "Perriwigg  Print"  de- 
signs, fostered  by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  are 
shown  above. 
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CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  THESE 
TABLES  ? ► 


Not  a   Came,   but  a   chance  to  testyour   knowledge 

CAN  YOU: 

1.  Identify  each  of  these  tables  as  to  the  period  and  country? 

2.  Say  in  just  what  sort  of  a  room  each  belongs? 

3.  Tell  what  types  would  go  harmoniously  together? 

1.    Select   other   furnishings   and   accessories   which   would    suitably 
go  with  them? 

5.    Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create  a  charming  room? 


IF  YOU  CANNOT  WOULD  YOU   LIKE  TO? 

THE    ARTS    AND    DECORATION    HOME    STUDY 
COURSE    IN    INTERIOR    DECORATION 


will  prepare  you  in  a  few  minutes  of  study  each 
day  in  your  home  to  create  heautiful  rooms  which 
will  be  a  reflection  of  your  own  personality  and 
taste.  It  will  furnish  you  with  a  background  of 
knowledge  which  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Arts  and 
Decoration  has  arranged  this  course  for  you 
so  that  you  can  learn  quickly  and  easily  what 
would  otherwise  require  years  of  research  and 
study.  It  will  fit  you  within  a  few  months  to 
create  distinguished  interiors  with  skill  and 
assurance. 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU  LEVKN 
INTERIOR  DECORATION? 

For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have 
studied  art,  music  or  literature — to  enrich  your 
life.  It  will  add  enormously  to  your  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  things  which  surround  you  every- 
where. 


It  will  save  you  money  in  preventing  your 
making  costly  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  wrong 
furnishings  for  your  home.  It  will  add  vastly  to 
your  pleasure  in  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of 
your  home  through  the  years  to  come. 


WOULD   YOU   LIKE  AN  ENJOYABLE 
AND  PROFITABLE  CAREER? 


The  work  of  the  interior  decorator  is  to  create 
distinctive  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  compels 
close  association  constantly  with  the  most  splen- 
did products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts.  The 
rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  profession.  Anyone  who  has  ever  wished 
to  "do  something"  either  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
come or  merely  to  occupy  his  or  her  time,  or  to 
be  provided  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will 
tind  this  course  the  answer  to  this  wish. 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


will  thoroughly  ground  you  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  decoration  so  that  you  may  take  up 
this  work  professionally.  There  are  30  lessons, 
covering  period  styles,  furniture  and  furnishings 
of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color  harmony,  design 
and  textiles,  ultra  modern  decoration,  furniture 
and  design. 

T  hese  lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare  time 
at  home.  Each  student  is  given  personal  and  in- 
dividual   instruction    through    the    correcting    of 


the  examinations  and  criticisms  on  every  paper, 
as  well  as  additional  coaching  where  necessary. 
The  lesson  booklets  are  large  and  beautifully 
printed.  Containing  over  900  illustrations,  they 
constitute  an  invaluable  reference  library.  There 
are  also  four  supplementary  standard  text  books 
and  samples  of  fabrics.  An  authoritative,  com- 
plete and  thoroughly  taught  course  worth  im- 
mensely more  to  you  than  the  very  moderate  fee 
which   it  costs. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  j I 

Arts    axd    Decoration    Home    Study    Course    in 
and  find  out  complete  detads—and  also    .     Interior  Decoration, 
the  answer  why  this  Course  has  enrolled 
over  5,000  students,   and  has   been   ap-    I      116  East  16th  Street,  New   York,  N.  Y. 

proved  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 

Resents.  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Home 

Studv  Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 
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Garden  Rooms — Cocktail  Lounges 

Sunshine  Rooms 

Glassed-Over  Swimming  Pools      *     Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
Glassed-Over  Studios  and  Galleries      ■     All  that's  finest  in  Glass  Structures 

Send  for  printed  matter  or  send  for  us 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

Branch    Offices    in    Other    Principal    Cities 


IKVINGTON.   NEW  YORK— DEPT.   R 


DES   PLAINES,   ILLINOIS— DEPT.   R 


FOR  FOUR   GENERATIONS  BUILDERS   OF  GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 
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he  House  for  a  Sunny  Climate 


Fireplaces  for  Outdoor  Cooki 


Houses  of  Early  New  England  Sea  Captains 
A  Novel  Scheme  in  Guest  Houses 


From  a  Connecticut  attic 
came  the  originals  of 
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"CHECKER  and  SPRIG" 

(below) 

also  in  glazed  chintz 

as  well  as  cretonne 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  a  Linsley  of 
Connecticut  journeyed  home 
from  London,  bringing  with  him  a 
smart  cowhide  trunk — product  of  John 
Clements,  Trunk-Maker. 

Eight  generations  later  a  female 
Linsley  descendant,  in  a  rainy-day  attic 
mood,  prowled  around  until  she  found 
a  great  rusty  key  to  unlock  the  ancient 
cowhide  trunk  which  had  fascinated 
her  since  childhood.  The  key  worked, 
even  though  the  lock  was  rusty,  too, 
the  leather  trim  dried  and  curling,  and 
the  cowhide  threadbare  in  spots . . .  and 
among  the  treasure  revealed,  was  a 
rare  old  patchwork  quilt.  (Yes,  dear 
reader,  the  very  same  quilt  shown  in 
our  photograph  .  . .  and  this  is  the  very 


trunk,  too,  in  which  it  was  found.) 
Each  block  in  the  quilt  was  a  rare 
bit  of  handblock  printing  of  a  different 
pattern,  the  colors  still  brilliant  and 
rich.  So  utterly  charming  were  the 
designs  that  their  discoverer  felt  they 
should  be  reproduced  for  use  today.  She 
came  to  Schumacher  .  .  .  and  the 
happy  result  of  her  visit  is  Perriwigg 
Prints. 

We  are  illustrating  three  of  the  de- 
mure designs  which  have  been  devel- 
oped in  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics. 
We  shall  be  pleased  as  Punch  to  show 
them  to  you  . . .  and  tell  you  paragraphs 
more  about  their  romantic  story.  Come 
in  and  meet  Perriwigg  Prints  —  by 
Schumacher! 


F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

Fabrics  .  .  .  Glass  Curtains  .  .  .   Carpets 
60  WEST  40th  STREET    •    NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PARIS    •    PHILADELPHIA    •    BOSTON    •   CHICAGO   •    SAN  FRANCISCO    •    LOS  ANGELES 


label  oj        np<rrio«igg     .       Prints. 
Inspired  t»e 


DETROIT  •   GRAND  RAPIDS  •   DALLAS   •   ST.  LOUIS 


The  "Palmer"  sofa,  illustrated  above,  is  one  of  the  many  pieces  recently  added 
to    our   collection   of  living-room,   dining-room,    and    bedroom    furniture. 

IN   THE  PURCHASE  OF  OLD   COLONY  FURNITURE,  THERE 
IS  NO  "UP-KEEP"  TO  ADD  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  INVESTMENT 


Oud  CoidOnt  Furniture  eo. 


560  Harrison  Avenue,   Boston 


New  York  Showrooms: 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Western  Representatives:  Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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J9our  inmp  t£  J9our  jWtrror 

Houses  are  of  two  kinds  .  .  .  the  home  with  personality  .  .  .  and  the 
plain  "John  Smith"  house. 

One  has  charm,  warmth  and  uncluttered  dignity.  The  other  has 
a  "run  of  the  mill"  appearance. 

The  personality  of  one's  home  is  a  matter  of  interior  design  .  .  . 
just  as  the  personality  of  an  individual  is  largely  a  matter  of  dress 
design.  You  wouldn't  wear  home  made  clothes.  You  would 
rather  trust  your  dress  designer.  The  same  applies  to  your  home. 
Your  professional  decorator  (interior  designer)  knows  best  what 
fabrics  and  colors  to  use  .  .  .  and  where. 

Call  in  your  decorator  who  is  in  touch  with  the  fabric  people  listed 
below.  These  fabric  houses  are  prepared  to  help  your  decorator 
help  you. 

dnnauit  four  ©prnrator 

(Interior  Designer) 

Your  interior  designer  has  long  experience  blended  with  artistic 
talent.  Don't  take  a  chance  on  the  personality  of  your  home  .  .  . 
the  home  that  reflects  you.  CONSULT  YOUR  INTERIOR 
DESIGNER. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 
Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 


J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc. 
Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 


Seeley-Scalamandre  Co.  Inc. 


The  Greeff  Com 


pany, 


I 


nc. 


To  Decorators:  The  publishers  of  ARTS  b   DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
series  of   editorialized  advertisements   sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses. 
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DECORATORS 
FURNITURE  CORP. 

Lloyd  Furniture  Factories,  Inc. 

Distinctive  Bedroom 
Furniture 

383  Madison  Avenue 

1st   Floor 


SHAW    FURNITURE    CO. 

Established  1780 


383   Madison    Avenue 

3rd  Floor 
Tel.   Plaza   8-1381 


San  Franci&co  Chicago 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


WELLS   &  CO. 

Handmade 

BEDDING 

"for  Americas  Royalty" 
383    Madison    Avenue 

3rd  Floor 


Boston 


Chicago 


HAREIN- 

BEVELACCLIA 

CORP. 

DESIGNERS    AND 
HANI.  EACH.  EEC  S 

of 

INSTITUTIONAL  FURNITURE 

We    offer    complete    decorative 
service. 

Distributors  of 
McKay    Chrome    Furniture 

Inspection  Ms  invited. 


385  Madison  Avenue      VVI     2-4613-4 
New  York  11th  Floor 
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MAKERS       OF       FINE      TRADITIONAL 
AND      CONTEMPORARY      FURNITURE 

383   MADISON   AVENUE 


CHICAGO 

Merchandise   Mart 


LOS  ANGELES 

816  S.  Figucroa  Street 


CHARLES  M.  POTTER 

385  Madison   Avenue 

(6th  Floor) 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTER 

OF 

FINE  CRYSTAL 

•    •    • 
LAMPS 

Representing 

Peter-En  gel      Furniture 

Cross  Trays  RA  Art  Pottery 

Vernon  Pottery 


With  a  joint  entrance  oppog 
the  Ritz-Carlton,  stand  the  rv 
buildings,  383  and  385  Madij 
Avenue. 

Because  of  ideal  location,  < 
play  space  suitable  for  the  de 
rative  trade  and  a  prestige 
address  resulting  from  the  It 
tenancy  of  firms  preeminent 
the    field    of    furnishing,    th[ 
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383   MADISON  AVENU 
Agents: 

Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc. 

Renting  Office: 
Room  101 
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MADISON  AVE.  383 
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[dings  have  become  a  veri- 
[e  merchandise  mart,  offer- 
to  the  interior  decorator  the 
ist  of  whatever  he  may  seek 
and  under  one  roof! 
In  these  pages  you  will  find 
names  of  many  firms  you 
le  with  .  .  .  and  many  vou 
mid  visit! 
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Agents: 

Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc. 

Renting  Office: 
Room  101 


PLAZA 
STUDIOS 

Inc. 

LAMPS  &  SHADES 
of  Distinction 


385  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 

5th    Floor 


UpBtmuiater 
JFurmturp  (En. 


A  utkentic 

ttnttlisk  and  American.- 

frtgliteenth   Leittury  Reproductions 


NEW   YORK.    MIoWKOONt 

Sixth  Floor 

385   Madison   Avenue 

WI  2-0757 

Xew  York 


Boston 


Manufacturers  of 

Eighteenth   Century   English 

Living  Room  Furniture 


THE   ORSENICO  CO.,    INC 


Showrooms : 

385  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

EL.   5-5150 


Factory: 

420  Pacific  Street, 
Stamford,    Conn. 

Stamfcrd   3-2393 


Wickersham  2-3744 

S.   Craig  Preston 

385  Madison   Avenue 

(6th   Floor) 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Antiques 

ENGLISH    -   SPANISH    -   PERSIAN 


Furniture 
Fabrics 


Silver 
Paintings 


Pottery 
Mirrors 


Rare    18th   Century   Mural   Wall    Paper— 32   panels 

7  ft.  6"   long  x   18"  wide.    Approximately  49  feet 

Very  Colorful. 


Upholstered  Furniture 


Clarence  Veit,  Inc. 


385  Madison  Avenue 

1st   Floor 
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Incorporated 
Csine    K_J]jice     d/urnihtre 


385  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

Telephone:  Plaza  3-7000 


Factories: 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


385  MADISON  AVE. 
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['III     landscaping  of   the  -..lulons  .n  the  roar  o( 

1  \\  Maison  Jos  /oroides  is  considered  among 

the   luu'M    OH   ilu-   Riviert       Broad   steps   sweep 

iU>\\n    tw>m    the    teii.ue    u>    the  ;.;u'.u  swimming 

pool,  which  in  flanked  with  citrus  trees 


OVERLOOKING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


By  Rebecca  Thomas 


A 


FEW  months  ago  we  described  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Reginald 
Fellowes'  exotically  beautiful  house  in  Paris.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  same  fine  sense  of  style  in  the  arrange- 
ments, decoration,  and  gardens  of  her  villa  at  Cap  Martin 
near  Monte  Carlo.  Here  Mrs.  Fellowes  has  a  white  stone 
house  called  La  Maison  des  Zoraides,  set  high  on  the  steep 
shores  of  the  most  thrilling  blue  sea  in  the  world,  and  here, 
because  it  is  a  vacation  spot,  it  is  the  garden  that  particu- 
larly   emphasizes    Mrs.    Fellowes'    decorative    imagination. 

The  natural  landscape  along  the  Riviera  is  so  imposing 
in  itself  that  villa  gardens  above  the  Mediterranean  often 
try  to  assert  themselves  in  ornate  formality— in  clipped 
yews  and  architectural  lines  dramatically  man-made— in  a 
kind  of  protest  against  the  overwhelming  wild  and  craggy 
scene.  Mrs.  Fellowes,  however,  has  modified  this  strictly 
designed  effect  with  felicitous  homely  touches  of  English 
flower  gardens  here  and  there  among  the  black  cypress 
groves,  so  that  the  result  is  typical  enough,  yet  engagingly 
unstudied  at  the  same  time. 

The  approach   to  her  house    from   the  front  is  along  a 


sloping  tiled  walk,  blue  and  white  tiles  mixed  with  red 
brick,  and  interrupted  at  different  levels  by  small  tiled 
pools  in  each  of  which  a  fountain  plays.  This  ribbon-like 
walk  winds  between  rows  of  tall  cedars. 

The  back  of  the  villa,  facing  the  sea,  opens  out  into 
one  of  the  finest  landscaping  effects  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  terrace  to 
the  monumental  swimming  pool,  into  which  runs  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  salt  water.  The  sides  of  the  pool  are  flanked 
by  citrous  trees;  and  at  the  end  of  the  pool,  opposite  the 
steps,  are  slim  pink-white  old  marble  columns  and  the  two 
baroque  Italian  stone  carved  figures  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. Beyond  these  pillars  more  steps  lead  down  to  the 
informal  water-garden,  reflecting  the  black  shadows  of 
cypress  and  pine. 

On  either  side  of  the  long  pool  stairs,  the  bank  is  a 
patchwork  of  small  gardens,  one  a  white  garden,  another 
of  purple,  violet,  and  lavender  flowers,  and  another  a  rose 
garden.  It  is  the  gardening  on  either  side  of  this  long  and 
would-be   formal   flight  of  steps  that  displays  a  profusion 


A  T  the  end  of  the  swimming  pool  is  a  row  of  pink-white  marble  pil- 
**■  lars.  Beyond  these,  more  steps  lead  down  to  the  casual  water  garden. 
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A  S2 '<•!!£  gra",  S.  '  ant'qUeS  Vary'ng  in  tonality  and 
tlnZ  La  U™  ^^'^  y  a8aimt  a  back^°-d  of  natural  wood 
paneling,  golden-beige  in  color.  The  fine  Aubusson  rug  glows  richly 
m  tones  of  violet-red,  blue  and  old  white.-Top  of  opposite  page 

cole!l      The        U^  """  ?  *  °f  °-ntal  fantas^and  op'u  fnt 
coolness.     The  wa  Is  are  covered  with  a  rare  Chinese  landscape  paper 
n  which  rose    pale  pink  and  green  predominate.     Against  this    fhe 
several  p.eces  of  red  and  black  lacquer  furniture  stand  o^t  handsorndy 

apparently    careless    but    really    artfully    studied.     The 
clipped  yews  that  border  the  steps  grow  out  from  a  bed 
of  vines  and  small   plants  that  are  allowed  to  run  out 
over  the  stone.    Straight  lines  of  architectural  pillars  are 
confused  by  shrubs  of  natural  growth.   Flowerino-  masses 
ami    rock-garden    plants    mingle    with    gardens    of   old- 
fashioned   blossoms.    Formal   trimmed  hedges  mark  off 
terraces  that  are  far  from  formal,  and  trees  are  grown 
for  shadow  and  coolness  as  well  as  for  proper  compo- 
sition  in   the  landscape.    This  half-wild   bank   gives  to 
a  rich,  impressive  villa  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  intimacy 
The  dim,  still  interior  of  the  house  is  often  a  relief 
from  the  blazing  summer  sun  of  the  famous  sea  coast 
In    La    Maison   des   Zoraides,    Mrs.    Fellowes   has   fewer 
modern  touches  than   in  her  Paris  house,   but  she  has 
kept,  as  before,  clear  outlines  in  her  vast  rooms     The 
marble  floor  of  the  entrance  hall  is  highly  decorative  in 
itself.    It   is  a  green  and  beige  marble,  and,  as  in   the 
Pans  house,  the  severity  of  plain  beige-brown  walls  is 
broken  by  fine  painted  leather   (Continued  on  page  40) 

T    EFT:   Between  an  alley  of  tall  cedars,  a  blue  and 

-L.   white  tile  walk,  punctuated  by  small  pools  of  the 

same  tile,  leads  to  the  front  entrance  of  LaMa.sondes 
Zoraides.— Bottom  of  opposite  page:  The  entrance 
hall,  broad  and  welcoming,  is  often  used  for  informal 
dining.  The  general  color  scheme  is  green  beige 
and  brown,  occasionally  interrupted  bv  the  sumptuous 
tones  of  painted  leather  screens. 
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HUMMING,    DECORATOR 


Photos  by  Richard  Averill  Smi 


A   NEW  EXPRESSION  OF  MODERN 


10 


1\  this  cool  and  distinguished  bedroom  in  the  New  York  apartment  of  Mrs 
Cowan.  Rose  Cumming  lias  combined  antique  French  and  Chinese  furniture 
against  a  Modern  background  with  notable  wisdom  and  imagination.  One  of 
Miss  Cumming  s  finest  qualities  as  a  decorator  is  her  sensitive  feeling  for  color 
and  light.  And  here,  against  walls  covered  with  aquamarine  metal  paper,  she 
has  grouped  fine  old  Chinese  lacquer  pieces,  a  Chippendale  bed  of  stripped  pine 
with  a  mirror  back  and  a  spread  of  aquamarine  and  white  striped  taffeta,  and 
a  pair  of  Louis  XV  chairs  covered  in  coral  brocade.  The  antique  dressing  table, 
too,  is  painted  the  same  tone  as  the  walls;  while  the  floor,  the  carpet  and  the 
ceiling  are  white. 

W  (  vr<  saved  the  description  of  the  windows  till  the  last,  because  they  are 
the  most  exciting  and  interesting  feature  of  this  exciting  and  interesting  room. 
Instead  of  curtains.  Miss  Cumming  has  used  mirror  screens  that  open  and  shut, 
and  the  glass  curtains  are  of  coarse  silver  mesh.  The  result  is  a  veiled  shim- 
mering light  over  the  room,  thrilling  but  never  cloying. 


SEGREGA  TING 
THE  GUEST 


By  Colin  Carroll 
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\_j  HICAGO  has  always  done 
things  a  bit  faster  than  most 
places;  which  is  to  say  that  its 
development  as  a  city  has  been 
unusually  rapid.  Its  latest  and 
fastest  stride  has  been  in  the 
direction  <>f  building  up  a 
large  ( lass  <>l  people  who  can 
qualif)  as  "landed  gentry." 
Ovei  the  last  five  years  its  roll- 
ing and  Strongly  wooded 
hinterland  has  seen  a  steady  in- 
flux ol  the  wealthier  Chicago 
families  in  sear*  h  ol  land  suit- 
ed For  that  most  pleasant  of 
pastimes,  gentleman  farming. 
( )n  the  i  ich  land  s<  01  es  ol 
rambling  and  Eoi  the  most  part 
happily  designed  country 
homes  have  appeared,  each  the 
local  point  For  its  own  group 
<>l  bai  ns.  tenant  cottages  and 
must   hows, 

It  was  onl\  natural  that  one 
ol  the  soundest  examples  of 
this  new  movement  was  the 
estate  of  Chauncey  McCor- 
mick,  whose  name  one  way  and 
another  has  studded  the  history  of  Chicago  almost  from  the 
days  ol  its  Great  Fire.  Five  miles  southwest  of  the  suburban 
township  ol  Wheaton  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCormick  have  built 
up  an  estate  which  today  includes  a  main  residence,  an  ex- 
tensive farm,  stables,  gardens,  a  swimming  pool.  With  so 
large  a  menage  it  soon  became  necessary  to  mUI  to  this  group 
a  guest  house,  a  task  which  the)  turned  over  to  the  Chicago 
architect.  Frederick  Hodgdon. 

For  his  site  Mr.  Hodgdon  chose  a  high  knoll  girdled  with 
trees,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  residence.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  guest  house  was  to  be  an  adjunct  to  a 
country  farming  estate  located  in  an  essentially  domesticated 
countryside,  the  problem  of  the  general  architectural  style 
was  fundamentally  a  simple  one,  involving  as  its  only  imper- 
ative a  lack  of  pretension.  How  neatly  the  architect  has  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  this  lack  of  pretension  with  good  style 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  pictures. 

The  basic  form  follows  closely  the  classic  lines  of  the 
American  farm  house.  However,  the  too  utilitarian  implica- 
tions of  such  a  model  have  been  avoided  by  a  very  neat 
device:  whereas  the  road  side  of  the  house  is  covered  in 
conventional  clapboarding,  the  garden  side  (which  may  also 
be  called  the  "front"  of  the  house)  has  been  faced  in  painted 


THE  covered  entrance  loggia  welcomes  you  into 
the  story-and-a-half  living  room.  Note  the  pic- 
turesque sundial  set  into  the  wall  above. — At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  the  first  floor  plan  of  this 
gracefully   designed  guest  house. 


white  brick,  and  the  division  in  style  has  been  underlined 
by  the  extension  of  a  white  brick  wall  at  one  side  of  the 
house.   The  result  is  as  charming  as  it  is  unconventional.   It 
might  be  noted 
in  passing  that 
the   painted 
white    brick    is 
possibly  the  on- 
ly   other    form 
of   exterior 
finish    beside 
clapboarding 
which  is  suited 
to  the   type  of 
architecture 
here   required. 
The  problem 
of  the  interior 
plan  of  the 
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THE   living  room  and  living  porch  open  on  to  a  small  formal  garden  with  a  fountain  and  a 
little   pool.    Behind   the   fountain    is   the   memorial   tablet   shown   on   the  preceding   page. 


nest  house  is  somewhat  less  well  defined  than  that  of  its 
tterior.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  derives  from 
_     the  fact  that  the  people  who  live 

E~~~r    in   a   guest  house  spend  a  rela- 
tively short  part  of  the  day  inside 
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the  house;  and 
the  further  fact 
that  although 
they  live  under 
the  same  roof  the 
residents  of  a 
sruest  house  are 
not  customarily 
all  members  of 
the  same  family. 
These  twin  con- 
siderations re- 
move from  the  in- 
terior   design    of 


the  guest  house  many  of  the  limitations  which  arise  in  plan- 
ning the  ordinary  residence. 

In  this  case  the  architect  has  used  this  flexibility  to  create 
an  over-size  living  room.  The  logic  behind  this  is  of  course 
that  in  a  sruest  house  the  main  room  serves  not  so  much  as 
a  conventional  living  room  designed  for  the  use  of  a  family 
unit  as  it  does  a  "common  room"  in  which  a  miscellaneous 
group  may  comfortably  meet.  This  wide  discrepancy  in  size 
between  the  bedrooms  and  the  "common  room"  finds  ample 
historical  precedent  in  the  "common  rooms"  of  English 
universities  and  the  older  manorial  halls.  Giving  off  on 
either   side   of  the   living  room     (Continued  on  page  39) 


THE    "working"    side   of   this   house   is   most   conveniently   laid   out   and   as 
attractive,   in   its   practical   way,   as   the   front. — At   the   left   is   the   second 
floor  plan,  showing  the  comfortable  arrangement  of  bathrooms  and  bedrooms. 


Photos  courtesy  of  Georg  Jensen,   It 


UNUSUAL  in  concept  and  execution  were  the  many 
flower  groupings  at  the  Spring  Flower  Show  con- 
ducted by  Georg  Jensen  Handmade  Silver  Inc.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  garden  clubs  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Above, 
leff  Bespeaking  its  Japanese  inspiration  is  this  simple  ar- 
rangement of  magnolias  in  a  Royal  Copenhagen  vase  or 
light  gray,  an  enchanting  picture  with  which  Mrs.  JL  h. 
Tilles  of  New  Rochelle  won  the  second  prize.— Right:  In  a 
sepia-toned  Orrefors  glass  dish  is  this  distinguished  group- 
ing of  magnolia  blossoms  arranged  by  Mrs.  Stephen  A. 
McClellan  of  Larchmont.— Lower  left:  Effective  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  color-harmony  is  this  combination  of  warm- 
hued  Talisman  roses  poised  in  an  ice-blue  Orrefors  glass 
dish.  This  group,  which  won  the  third  prize,  was  arranged 
by  Mrs.  William  J.  Wheeler  of  Brooklyn. 

— E.D.W. 


A  HINT  OF  JAPANESE  INFLUENCE  IS  HERE 
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P  HE  photographs  on  these  pages 
■*■  elude  two  of  Mr.  Baskerville's  mu 
decorations  which  were  shown  at  his 
cent  one-man  show  at  the  Paul  Re 
hardt  Galleries.  At  the  left  is  ' 
Sultan's  Umbrella",  as  picturesque 
colorful  as  a  fairy-tale.  At  the  top 
the  opposite  page  is  the  "Bullock  Cart 
likewise  very  gay  and  strong  as  to  color 
Below  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Baskerville' 
delightful  lacquer  overmantel  panels 
designed  for  Mrs.  Graham  Fair  Vander 
bilt.  Photo  by  Juley. 


Photos  courtesy  Paul   Reinhardt  Galleries 


INDIA  AS  AN  INSPIRATION  FOR  MURALS 


l^HARLES  BASKERVILLE  has  only  been  back  from 
India  a  short  time.  He  went  there  for  inspiration  and 
evidently  found  all  he  could  use.  And  he  returned  with 
brilliant  and  spirited  murals,  with  portraits  of  maharajahs 
and  maharanis  and  little  princes,  with  sketches  of  the 
poor  people,  of  swamis  and  Sikhs.  In  fact,  he  evidently 
found  India  rather  overwhelming. 

He  brought  back  in  his  sketches  a  great  sense  of  sun- 
light and  fantastic  color;  and  some  of  these  sketches  have 
been  enlarged  into  fascinating  wall  decorations,  overman- 
tel panels,  large  murals  and  portraits.  Apparently,  Mr. 
Baskerville  liked  the  little  Indian  princes,  with  their  red 
velvet-colored  swords  and  their  sophisticated,  immobile 
faces.  He  has  refreshed  our  memory  of  India  and  brought 
a  whirl  of  color  to  our  drawing  rooms. 
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Photos  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals 


THE 
LITTLE  GREEN 

GARDEN 
AT  "FALAISE'' 


This  little  garden,  which  is  a  memorial 
o  ber  mother,  Mrs.  Irene  Sidley  planned 
n  a  shady  spot  in  Highland  Park.  The 
;arden  is  all  green,  because  the  location  is 
lot  sunny  enough  for  glowing  flowers  suc- 
essfully.  It  is  backed  by  a  tall  evergreen 
ledge,  and  there  is  a  stone  bench  in  the 
:enter  recess.  Two  antique  stone  figures, 
nought  from  Venice,  stand  on  either  side— 
7lora  with  her  basket  of  flowers  and  Plenty 
rearing  cornucopias  of  fruit.  The  formal 
>eds  are  bordered  by  low  barberry  hedging 
ind  the  ground  is  covered  with  moss  phlox. 

Mrs.  Sidley  has  dubbed  this  cool  and 
ragrant  spot  "Le  Jardin  de  Ma  Mere." 
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VAN    PELT    &    LIND,    ARCHITECTS    FOR    BOTH    HOUS 


THE  DESERTS 

CHALLENGE  TO 

HOME-BUILDERS 


By  Gn  es  Edgerton 
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OR  centuries  the  desert  has  stood  as  a  challenge  to 
builders.  [*he  Pharaohs  buill  above  it  and  burrowed  into 
the  rock  below;  time  and  the  drifting  sands  have  made 
only  small  impression  on  their  buildings.  The  Romans 
symbolized  and  fortified  their  conquests  in  the  Fast  In 
building  whole  towns,  now  vanished  from  the  hue  of  the 
earth.  I  he  roving  tribes  of  both  hemispheres  buill  houses, 
but  designed  them  so  that  they  might  he  taken  down  and 
taiiied  with  them  on  their  wanderings.  The  struggle  to 
live  forced  early  men  into  extraordinary  adaptations  to 
such  unfavorable  surroundings;  at  .1  latei  stage  in  human 
development  it  was  desire  lor  wealth  and  power  that  pro- 


FLOOR  plan  of  the  Brandenstein  house.  He 
it  can  be  seen  how  the  living  and  bedroon 
are  grouped  to  form  a  protected  patio.  The 
are  separate  ceiling  and  roof  joints,  with  venl 
lated  air  space  between  them,  to  keep  the  hou 
cool  in  the  most  torrid  weather. 


p/pc* 


AT  the  top  of  the  page  is 
the  south  view  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  H.  U.  Branden- 
stein at  Palm  Springs,  Cali- 
fornia. The  wall  construction 
here  is  frame  and  stucco.  The 
design  is  simple,  mobile  and 
eminently  appropriate  to  the 
arid  desert  landscape. 


RIGHT:  Mr.  Brandenstein 
uses  his  screened  porch 
for  both  living  and  dining 
purposes.  The  great  corner 
window  looks  out  over  the 
patio  to  the  mountains  anc 
southward  to  Palm  Canyon 
There  are  built-in  bookcasf 
below  the  broad  windowsill, 
with  fan-type  electric  heaters 
it  either  end 
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vided  the  incentive:  today  it  is  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
p<  'nihilities  of  desert  living. 

The  cruise  has  become  the  great  American  design  for 
vacations;  few,  however,  seem  to  realize  that  the  desert 
provides  even  greater  scenic  beauty  —  with  considerably 
more  opportunity  for  relaxation.  At  Palm  Springs  this 
is  particularly  apparent.  The  vast  expanse  of  brush-covered 
land,  the  softly-molded  mountains,  provide  a  changeless 
frame  for  endless  variations  of  light  and  color  that  delight 
the  eye  and  refresh  the  spirit.  The  few  who  have  made 
this  discovery  display  an  almost  unanimous  tendency  to 
build  a  house  and  put  down  roots  there.  It  used  to  be 
the  thing  to  retire  to  the  desert  to  repair  ailing  bodies 
with  the  aid  of  pure,  dry  air  and  intense  sunlight.  Today's 
wiser  and  younger  generation  gets  out  of  doors  with  the 
conviction  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  more  to  the  point. 

Take  these  houses  as  an  instance  of  what  is  happening. 
The  Brandenstein  residence  isn't  really  a  house  at  all,  in 
the  conventional  sense.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  inside  and  outside.  One 
whole  corner  of  the  living  room  simply  dissolves,  opening 
the  interior  to  the  patio.  The  screened 
porch,  really  a  supplementary  living  room, 
also  has  this  characteristic  of  being  both  in- 
terior and  exterior  living  space  at  the  same 
time.  Then  notice  the  bedrooms,  an  en- 
tirely separate  unit.  There  is  no  tight  hall 
between  living  and  sleeping  quarters:  to  go 
from  one  wing  to  the  other  it  is  necessary 
to  go  out  of  doors,  a  gentle  reminder  that 
there  is  more  to  this  business  of  daily  exist- 
ence than  occupying  a  hermetically  sealed 
)ox.  Thanks  to  the  shape  of  the  plan,  venti- 
ation  presents  no  problem  whatever;  each 
oom  has  through  ventilation  and  proper 
mentation. 

The  largest  room  in  this  house  is  the 
Datio.  Walled  in  to  the  minimum  height 
leeded,  it  provides  an  ideal  arrangement 
or  furniture  and  garden,  and  can  be  used 
s  a  sun  terrace  during  the  morning,  as  a 
iving  room  in  the  cool  of  the  eveninsr. 
or  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  shade  can 
asily  be  provided. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  harshness  of  the 
ines  of  the  typical  modern  house  has  here 
een  completely  avoided  by  the  sharp  over- 
angs— a  very  functional  element  in  a  desert 
ouse— and  by  the  gracious  spread  of  the 
ntire  mass,  which  "rambles"  in  much  the 


same  manner  as  a  typical  old  New  England  farmhouse. 
The  vitality  of  modern  architecture  is  well  indicated  by 
tins  example.  Due  to  unfortunate  precedent,  it  is  a  cur- 
rent misconception  that  the  modern  house  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  soulless  cube,  with  windows  going  around  every 
available  corner,  and  interiors  strongly  reminiscent  of 
third-rate  night  clubs.  As  one  can  see  here,  the  modern 
house  need  not  be  any  of  these  things,  and  can  be  much 
more. 

The  construction  of  both  these  desert  houses  was  sim- 
plicity itself.  Concrete  floor  slabs  were  poured,  and  the 
houses  put  on  them.  The  structure  in  each  case  is  the 
same  garden  variety  of  wood  frame  construction  that  is 
used  for  any  conventional  suburban  residence;  the  only 
outstanding  difference  is  that  two  separate  sets  of  joists 
are  used  for  the  ceiling  and  roof,  the  reason  being  that 
a  ventilated  air  space  is  needed  above  the  rooms  if  they 
are  to  remain  comfortable  during  the  day.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  possible  to  use  a  number  of  the  ex- 
cellent insulating  materials  on  the  market,  but  air,  the 
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AT  the  top  of  the  page:  One  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  James  V. 
Guthrie  house  at  Palm  Springs.  Here,  although  the  area  is 
not  large,  there  is  space  enough  for  twin  beds,  a  dressing  table  and 
closets  enough  to  hold  an  extensive  wardrobe.  This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  the  ingeniously  built-in  shelves  and  drawers  and  the  placing 
of  the  dressing  table  under  the  window. — Just  above  is  the  floor 
plan  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  house,  showing  the  ample  living  room  and 
the  yard  set  in  the  angle  of  the  plan. 


BELOW:  Exterior  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  James  V.  Guthrie. 
Here  again  the  construction  is  frame  and  stucco.  The  walls 
are  white  and  green,  the  trim  aluminum.  The  dramatically  simple 
architectural  composition  is  eloquent  against  the  background  of 
mountains  and  the  desert  with  its  strange  stylized  vegetation. — 
Above:  The  living-dining  room  of  the  Guthrie  house  is  a  notable 
example  of  really  good  Modern  decoration.  The  color  scheme  is 
clear  and  uncomplicated — yellow,  blue  and  white.  The  couch, 
desk,  radio  and  bookshelves  are  all  built-in. 
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architects  found,  is  cheaper.  Flat  roofs  were  used  because 
the  line  is  a  pleasing  one  in  the  vast  landscape,  and  because 
rainfall  does  not  present  the  serious  problem  encountered 
in  less  arid  regions  of  the  country.  Heating,  contrary  to 
what  one  might  expect,  does  present  a  problem,  for  while 
desert  days  are  hot,  the  nights  are  cold,  and  what  is  needed 
is  a  part-time  heating  system  which  will  act  rapidly,  and 
heat  only  when  needed.  The  answer  was  found  in  one  case 
in  a  circulating  type  electric  wall  heater;  gas  console  heaters 
were  used  in  the  other.  This  equipment  is  efficient  and  un- 
obtrusive, and  enables  one  to  escape  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  more  cumbersome  plant  of  the  central  type. 

The  advantages  of  modern  design,  even  in  desert  sur- 
roundings, appear  clearly  in  the  illustration  of  the  Guthrie 
living  room,  shown  on  this  page.  Note  the  openness  of  the 
decorative  scheme,  the  absolute  plainness  of  the  walls.  Here, 
if  ever,  is  a  room  in  which  to  relax.  Like  the  landscape  it 
is  clear,  dignified,  uncluttered.  Couch,  radio,  bookshelves 
are  all  built  in,  leaving  a  clean  sweep  of  floor  with  only  a 
few  chairs  and  occasional  tables.  The  color  scheme  of  blue, 
white,  and  yellow  further  accentuates  this  airy  quality. 

One  might  comment,  after  looking  at  these  houses,  that 
such  dwellings  are  all  very  well  for  their  location,  but  what 
do  they  have  to  do  with  the  house  of  the  average  man,  who 
has  not  a  limitless  landscape,  but  a  small  plot  on  a  residential 
street?  The  answer  is  clear.  These  houses  were  designed  to 
live  in  without  strain;  both  interiors  and  exteriors  were 
created  with  this  in  mind.  But  it  is  not  the  vacation  house 
which  shouTd  provide  relaxation  for  its  occupants  as  much 
as  the  year-round  house.  After  the  rush  of  the  business  day 
one  needs  a  simple,  peaceful  place  in  which  to  relax.  Our 
houses  are  too  cluttered,  too  pretentious.  For  those  who  are 
looking  for  a  solution,  here  are  two— both  good. 

3  LIBRARY 
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EATING  OUT  OF  DOORS 

MEANS  COOKING 

THERE,  TOO 


I  V  you  arc  going  to  eat,  sleep  and  live  out  of  doors  (and  who 
s  not  these  days?),  wh)  not  do  your  cooking  there  too?  There 
s  something  about  food  thai  has  been  prepared  over  an  open- 

II  fire  that  is  quite  special.  It  seems  to  have  more  flavor,  a 
reater  succulence  than  the  "hot  house"  variety. 

People,  ot  course,  have  been  cooking  out-of-doors  for  several 
housand  wars,  beginning  with  the  cave-men.  But  the  art  has 
oxer  reached  such  a  high  point  of  refinement  as  it  has  today 
■ahfornians  are  largel)  responsible  for  this  enlightened  state 
t  affairs,  with  their  devotion  to  patios  and  the  other  amenities 
f  outdoor  living.  They  build  amusing  hooded  fireplaces  in 
dd  vomers  of  a  courtyard,  or  on  the  outerside  of  a  chimney 
which  saves  mono  Thev  build  them  on  porches,  too.  and 
eside  garden  paths. 

And  now  the  more  inhibited  Easterner  is  taking  up  this  (l.s- 
wn.  Many  enthusiastic  home-builders  will  cherish  a  pile  of 
<».us  mu\  concoct  therefrom  an  ingenious  outdoor  oxen  where- 
'  the)  can  cook  Russian  sashlik  .chunks  of  lamb  which  have 
een  soaked  in  vinegar-cum-onion  for  three  days,  and  then 
*sted  on  a   tremendously    Ion-   spit,   with   strips  of  bacon   in 

tuccn  .  |n  the  day's  piscatorial  catch,  bake  potatoes  in  the 
hes,  roast  corn,  broil  steaks,  and  perform  all  manner  of  culi- 
iiA   wonders  peculiarly  appropriate  to  outdoor  living.     What 

more,  your  outdoor  fireplace  will  be  as  fine  a  bit  ol  dera- 
tion lor  your  outdoor  dining  room  as  your  Sheraton  sideboard 
r  your  indoor  one. 


EMSM 


ABOVF:  Florida,  like  California,  has  a  climate 
eminently  suited  to  outdoor  living  a  la  Spanish.  In  a 
corner  of  the  patio  of  his  Miami  Beach  home,  Mr.  James 
D.  Fulton  has  built  a  handsome  hooded  fireplace,  complete 
with  tiled  raised  hearth  and  oven.  On  the  wall  beside 
it  he  keeps  his  culinary  implements— a  fine  old  set  of 
spoons,  ladles  and  forks  in  elaborately  wrought  iron. 
Robert   Law  Weed,  architect.     Photo  by  Grottscho. 


f  EFT:  Mr.  Harold  Matzinger.  also  of  Miami  Beach, 
^— '  has  a  cooking  grille  right  on  his  loggia.  The  oven 
is  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  arched  opening 
in  the  raised  ledge  is  fine  for  shoveling  out  ashes  or  fishing 
edibles  from  the  depths  of  the  blaze.  Treanor  &  Fatio. 
architects.     Photo  by  Gottscho. 


RIGHT:  Mr.  Bradford  Penn.  who  designed  his  owl 
sumptuous  garden  at  Pasadena,  California,  has  built 
a  neat  fireplace  on  the  outside  of  the  house-chimney.  Be- 
ing on  a  terrace  which  is  shaded  by  a  great  pepper  tree, 
the  fireplace  is  so  well  shielded  from  the  elements  as  to  be 
particularly  amenable  to  experiments  in  cooking.  Photo 
by   Hiller. 


ABOVE:  Another  true  Californian,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Jr.,  of  Sierra  Madre,  has  a  most  attractive  fireplace 
and  grill  on  his  terrace.  The  fireback  of  red  herringbone 
brick  is  in  warm  contrast  to  the  shining  white  of  the 
house.  The  hood  is  of  copper  painted  pale  green.  Lawrence 
C.  Test,  architect.  Photo  by  George  D.  Haight. 

LEFT:  Moving  northeasternwards,  life  becomes  more 
rustic,  which  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  This  pic- 
turesque fireplace  is  on  the  estate  of  Dr.  Philip  Cole  at 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York.  It  is  built  of  uneven 
fieldstone  in  an  outside  chimney-corner,  and  the  interesting 
old  wrought  iron  bell  arrangement  gives  the  necessary  orna- 
mentation. Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 

BELOW:  This  delightfully  "campy"  outdoor  oven  is  the 
proud  possession  of  Mr.  I.  J.  Fox,  and  is  romantically 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  on  his  estate  at  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York.  This  kind  of  outdoor  fireplace,  built 
sturdily  of  casual  stones,  is  ideal  for  the  kind  of  cooking 
particularly  associated  with  real  rusticity,  of  baked  potatoes, 
crisp  flapjacks  and  loudly  sizzling  steaks.  Photo  by  Mattie 
Edwards  Hewitt.    Mortimer  Freehof,  architect. 


"Harbor  at  Marseilles.' 


Courtesy   Paul    Reinhardt   Galleri 


THE  GREAT  V  LAM  I  NCR  ON  SEA  AND  LAND 


'Landscape  with  Cottage. 


H  EW  of  the  modern  painters  have  the  po 
transfuse  a  landscape  with  such  blinding  flas 
beauty  as  this  artist  of  the  North.  In  the  two  p 
shown  here,  both  have  a  sense  of  fresh  wild 
both  have  a  feeling  of  intense  dramatic  qualify 
haps  no  painter  of  the  sea  and  the  earth  has  a 
palette  than  Vlaminck,  with  his  deep  mahogan 
his  brilliant  emerald  greens,  his  sapphire  blue! 
yet,  most  frequently,  the  scenes  that  he  pail 
genre  in  feeling— the  countryside,  or  the  fish 
gathering  in  his  nets. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

IN  DECORATIVE 

GLASSWARE 


\U    \hthi  r  H.  Torrey 


STEUBEN'S  will-known  design 
"The  Lamb  of  God"  is  here  i\- 
piessed  in  a  goblet  of  the  clearest 
possible  crystal.  Steuben  is  the  Amer- 
ican member  of  glassmakers  lure 
represented.      Photo    by    Hutchinson. 


OIDNFV  Waughs  designs  for 
s-J  Steuben  are,  of  course,  always 
highly  original  and  striking.  In  this 
h.indsome  bowl  of  heavy  crystal,  a 
row  of  gazelles  leaps  fluently  in 
rhythmic  circumference. 


B 


LOW  INC.  soap-bubbles  is  a  childish  pastime  which 
most  <>l  us  oldsters  remember  with  nostalgia.  The  eternal 
l.isc  ination  ot  the  evanescenl  is  in  a  quivering  bright 
bubble,  holding  a  world  ot  light,  ol  reflections,  and  per- 
haps a  rainbow,  tor  one  perilous  instant.  Something  ol  the 
same  charm  must  hover  about  the  more  solid,  more  endur- 
ing and  more  varied,  tonus  ol  glassware  which  one  bu\s  in 
a  shop  dor  more  than  one  paid  tor  the  penm  bubble- 
pipe),  hut  which  do  not  vanish  .it  a  breath. 

Modem  designers  and  manufacturers,  especially  ol  the 
so-called  decorative  glassware  as  opposed  to  tableware,  are 
making  oui  "Jass  'hubbies"  with  deceptive  solidity;  decep- 
tive because  translucent  'jjass  will  always  tool  the  human 
brain  In  wa\  ol  the  human  eve.  This  is  true  ot  all  the 
pieces  illustrated  with  the  exception  of  Orrefors'  Artemis. 
They  look  airy  and  fragile  enough,  but  don't  pick  them  up 
too  carelessly  for  their  weight  will  surprise  you. 

Artemis,  which  has  the  name  of  the  designer,  Vicke 
Lindstrand,  in  lull  on  the  bottom,  shows  exquisitely  how 
these  artists  whose  medium  is  glass  are  using  design  to  en- 
hance the  intrinsic  beaut)  ot  the  material.  Compare  the 
simplicity  ol  Steuben's  Unicorn  vase,  lor  instance,  with  its 
one  charming  engraved  figure,  with  the  glass-fashions  of 
another  day.  Often  the  engraving,  handsome  as  it  was, 
so  covered  the  glass  that  all  luminosity  was  lost.  Elaborate 
decoration  is  not,  of  course,  a  vanished  art.  The  French  de- 
signers of  Verbs  glassware,  for  example,  apply  themselves 
to  decoration  which  has  an  almost  sculptural  quality,  often 
with  the  surfaces  entirely  used  lor  the  purposes  of  the 
pattern. 

All  the  good  designers,  moreover,  keep  a  keen  eye  for  the 
relationship   between   deeoration   and    form.      The   Verbs 


pigeon  bowl,  with  its  two  squat  birds  eooing  sweet  nothings 
to  one  another  at  the  base  and  the  sweep  of  their  wings 
carrying  the  eve  along  the  curve  of  the  bowl,  is  a  good 
example.  So  also  is  the  zodiac  bowl,  designed  by  Sidney 
Waugh  of  Steuben's.  This,  which  by  the  way  has  been 
presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London,  is 
shallow  with  a  Hat  edge,  and  not  only  the  sunburst  in  the 
center  hut  the  sweep  of  the  Children  of  the  Zodiac  around 
the  rim,  somehow  creates  an  impression  of  the  ultimate  in 
roundness. 

The  Orrefors  decanter  with  its  sitting  mermaid  also  is  a 
line  example  of  design  adapted  to  form.  And  as  a  decanter 
is  to  hold  drinkables,  the  subject  is  pleasantly  wet.  Her 
haii  streams  upwards  with  the  water,  indicated  by  finely 
etched  bubbles,  and  waves  blown  in  the  glass  shape  the 
bottle. 

Color,  whatever  one  may  think  of  it  in  connection  with 
drinking  glasses,  has  a  legitimate  place  in  decorative  glass- 
ware. The  most  beautiful  pieces  I  have  seen  in  color  are 
the  two  illustrated  from  Orrefors— the  vase  with  the  Bali- 
nese  dancers,  designed  by  Simon  Oate,  and  the  skyrockets 
vase  by  Edvard  Hald.  The  first  is  in  "Antique"  glass,  a 
smoky,  amethystine  shade,  very  rich  and  dignified;  the  two 
figures  are  nobly  drawn,  with  a  wealth  of  controlled  details, 
and  in  proportion  with  the  generous  dimensions  of  the 
octagonal  vase. 

Skyrockets  has  a  different  atmosphere.  Here  is  delicious 
humor  and  fun  set  against  the  deepest  sky-blue,  handled  so 
delicately  by  such  a  consummate  artist  that  I,  for  one, 
would  willingly  dispense  with  half  the  paintings  in  the 
world  in  its  favor,  if  I  had  to  choose.  It  is  "three-cased" 
glass,  meaning  that  the  original  white  glass  is  covered  by  a 


VERLYS,  representative  of  France,  is  making  some  dramatically 
beautiful  designs  in  decorative  glass.  This  one  is  called  "Les 
Pigeons,"  and  comes  in  a  prismatic  choice  of  colors,  such  as  opales- 
cent, topaz,  Directoire  blue  and  dusty  rose. 


ORREFORS  is  the  distinguish..  J 
Swedish  contemporary  of  Verlys 
and  Steuben;  and,  being  Swedish,  their 
design-,  have  a  true  Norse  fantasy  and 
grace.  At  the  extreme  right  is  Artemis, 
designed  by  Vicki  Lindstiand. 


T  \  the  center,  a  merry  young  lady 
•*■  gives  herself  a  pedicure.  She  is  en- 
graved on  very  fine  crystal — fragile  to 
look  at,  but  surprisingly  heavy  to  lift. 


P  HIS   weird   and   playful   young  man 

■*■      looks  as  though  he  were  the  hero  of 

a  wild  Scandinavian  legend.     All  Orre- 

fors  glass   from   A.  J.  van  Dugteren  & 

Sons,  Inc. 


layer  ol  amber,  which  in  turn  is  covered  l>\  deep  blue:  the 
depth  ol  the  cutting  determines  which  color  shows. 
Quaintly  Formalized  fireworks  break  ovei  the  upper  part 
<>l  the  flare;  around  the  base  are  tin)  figures  of  men. 
women,  children  and  dogs,  all  ecstatu  <>\n  the  skiery-enter- 
tainment,  all  alive  and  in  motion,  undei  bright,  enchanted 
n  ees. 

Verlys  has  a  dust)  rose  color,  to  combine  with  the  fash- 
ionable dust)  pink  decorators  are  loud  ,,i  .,i  the  moment.  It 
i^  .1  s«.li.  indefinite  shade,  harmonious  with  prett)  nearl) 
anything.  1  Ins  is  an  applied  color,  and  they  do  amusing 
tricks  with  n.  such  as  keeping  the  bod)  ol  a  piece  white 
■.uu\  bringing  out  the  molded  decorations  in  color.  A  more 
positive  tone  is  their  Directoire  blue,  ver)  deep  in  the 
heavy  pieces,  coolei  and  lighter  where  the  -lass  is  thin. 
He  also  has  opalesceni  -lass;  the  most  sikccssIuI  piece 
m  this,  to  m\  mind,  being  the  pigeon  howl.  Most  of  Verlys' 
pieces  are  made  in  several  colors— the  dusty  rose,  opalest  cut. 
Directoire  blue,  and  smok\  topaz,  which  last  the)  sa)  is  ver) 
popular  in  1i.uk  e. 

Generally,  m\  own  taste  leads  me  to  clear  -lass,  the 
clearer  the  better,  hut  color  has  its  essential  place  in  deco- 
ration, whether  one  finds  it  in  -lass  or  fabrics  or  paint. 
There  is,  however,  something  especially  satisfying  in  the 
points  ol  light,  the  reflections,  lights  and  shadows,  in  a 
pci  led  puce  ol  crystal.  Flowers,  fruits  and  liquids  seem 
to  acquire  new  beauties  when  the)  are  seen  through,  or  in. 
a  translucent  bowl  or  vase,  so  that  glassware  intended  lor 
such  uses  ma)  well  be  chosen  lor  its  clearness  and  simplicity. 
Ol  cotnse.  one  is  always  forced  to  eat  ones  words.  There 
is  the  Steuben  strawberr)  mansion  set.  with  its  great  urn. 
designed  bom  an  old  Colonial  urn  found  at  Painted  Post 


near  Corning,  New  York.  It  is  covered  with  intricately 
wrought,  delicate  engraving,  as  are  the  accompanying  wine 
glasses,  and  though,  as  a  wine-drinker,  I  deplore  this  elabo- 
ration, its  magnificence  silences  criticism. 

Traditionalism  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  glass- 
ware  continues  to  be  thoroughly  laced  with  up-to-the- 
minute  inventiveness.  Thus  the  Steuben  Company,  a  con- 
cern whose  beginnings  go  back  thirty-five  years,  about  two 
years  ago  discovered  a  new  glass  composition  of  exceptional 
transparency.  And  in  1936  the  Steuben  design  department 
was  inaugurated  (or  expanded,  lor  there  had  always  been 
designers)  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  architectural 
s<  hools.  and  six  men  were  selected  to  work  under  the  senior 
designers.  Sidney  Waugh  and  John  M.  Gates.  These  young 
men  spend  their  time  studying  glass  and  working  out  new 
designs,  or  travel   in  Europe  to  derive  fresh  inspiration. 

Moreover,  in  September  the  Steuben  display  rooms  leap 
into  ultra-modernity  in  the  House  of  Glass  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York  City.  Glass  brick  walls,  no  windows  except 
"invisible  show  windows,"  complete  air-conditioning.  .  .  . 

But  while  one  applauds  the  initiative  which  houses  glass- 
ware in  such  singularly  appropriate  quarters,  no  mere  show- 
room trimmings  count  for  much  in  comparison  with  the 
fundamental  combination  of  technical  knowledge  and  artis- 
tic ability  that  creates  beautiful  objects  in  the  obscurity  of 
factory  and  studio.  It  is  a  just  and  kindly  custom,  which 
is  growing  stronger  among  makers  of  hue  glassware,  to  end 
the  designer's  anonymity  by  public  identification  of  his 
name  with  his  work.  So  we  all  know  Simon  Gate,  Edvard 
Hald,  Yicke  Lindstrand  and  Nils  Landberg  of  Orrefors, 
of  Waugh,  Hougton,  Gates  and  Carder  of  Steuben,  by  their 
works  ...  as  we  know  Picasso,  Marin,  Zorach  or  Epstein. 


ANOTHER   design    from    Verlys,    "Les    fipis,"    colloquially   known 
as  the  tassel-bowl,  has  a  definitely  sculptural  quality,  and  comes 
in   the  same  intriguing  variety   of  colors  as   the  bowl   shown  on   the 

facing  page. 
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"W  ARIE  ANTOINETTE  HOUSE  at  Edgecomb  just  across  the  Sheepscott  River  from  Wiscasset.  In  1792, 
1V1  this  house  was  richly  furnished  with  the  appurtenances  of  royal  living,  for  that  unfortunate  queen 
was    to   have   made   her   escape   to   Maine. 


SEA-CAPTAINS'   HOUSES 


By  Buel  Babb 


■■■ 


H 


ERETOFORE,  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  the 
tourists  who  went  through  our  state  of  Maine  with  its  old 
civilization  to  pick  up  Hancock  chairs  and  pineapple 
four-posters  and  carry  them  off.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  they  have  overlooked  the  greater  bargain.  It  lies  in 
the  Cape  Cod-like  farmhouses  and  the  stately  dwellings  of 
the  clipper  captains,  which  can  be  remodeled  at  small 
outlay  into  modest  summer  places  or  gracious  country 
seats.  For  the  homes  of  the  sea  captains  are  by  no  means 
all  in  port  cities  or  towns.  The  seafaring  life  breeds  a 
love  of  the  soil  and  some  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
houses  of  the  captains  are  surrounded  by  broad  acres  and 
are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  bays  and  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers. 

For  the  price  of  a  jerry-built  beach  house  at  a  third-rate 
resort  you  can  acquire  a  dignified  all-year  dwelling  (which 
you  can  use  as  a  manorial  retreat  for  your  declining  years), 
broad  acres,  a  private  waterfront  and  sometimes  a  notable 


THE  Sortwell  Mansion,  Wiscasset,  a 
most  distinguished  example  of  this 
type  of  architecture.  On  Open  House 
Day,  tea  is  served  in  the  charming  gar- 
den in  the  rear. 


pedigree  en  superioi  historical  atmosphere  thrown  in. 
h  epairs,  unluc  ktl\ .  are  a  commodity  that  nevei  is  thrown 
in  and  you  can  hank  on  them:  if  the  house  had  not 
t  illen  upon  h.ml  days  you  probably  would  not  have  been 

able  to  |>uk  it  up.  But  if  you  have  chosen  well  it  will 
reward  you  h>i  its  restoration. 

Even  a  house  that  is  Eur  gone  provided  it  has  a  fairly 
good  foundation— will  do  this.  I  have  in  mind  an  old 
brick  farmhouse  that  we  used  to  drive  by.  If  I  had 
guessed  that  anyone  would  be  "insane"  enough  to  re- 
store it  1  would  have  taken  an  eloquent  "before"  pic- 
ture. One  that  showed  the  windows  with  every  pane  of 
glass  gone,  loosened  bricks  from  its  walls  King  in  the 
>s  and  rows  of  old  cars  in  its  yard.  An  automobile 
company  owned  it  and  used  the  yard  as  a  show  ground 
tor  second-handcars.  No  one  supposed  that  the  house  was 
lit  for  habitation  till  a  New  York  man  saw  its  goodly 
proportions,  uncovered  its  hand-hewn  beams,  opened 
i in  fireplaces,  painted,  papered  and  planted.  So  that  non- 
it  has  been  transformed  into  a  charming  summer  home 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  highway  for  privacy, 
with  a  sheltered  garden  and   its  own   riverfront. 

And  Maine  is  not  so  far  away  as  it  sounds.  Less  than 
300  miles  from  New  York  City— from  the  heat  radiated 
by  every  building,  sidewalk  and  sizzling  street:  but 
three  thousand  miles  l>\  the  thermometer!  Eastport, 
where  lies  the  late  lamented  Quoddy  project,  is  by  the 
weather  bureau  one  of  the  coolest  spots  in  the  ISA.  So 
drive  to  "the  stern  and  rockbound  coast"  of  Maine.  Its 
embaved  coast  with  its  beautiful  old  ports  is  2.500  miles 
long  but  only  225  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  how  far  its  seagirt  peninsulas  project  into  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  misleading,  consequentlv.  when  you  enter  the 
state  by  the  southern  gate,  from  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  find  the  scenery  flanking  U.S.  Route  1 
uninteresting.  This  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  a  trunk 
road  which  cuts  a  straight  line  through  Hat  country  in- 
habited chiefly  by  hot  dogs.  The  fine  old  houses  are  neai 
however,  if  you  are  minded  to  seek  them  l>\  the  sea  in 
York  Yillage  and  York  Harbor.  Fast  oi  Portland,  main 
of  the  old  ports  that  made  history  in  the  era  of  wooden 
ships  aret,  obligingly,  on  Route  1,  sedate  reminders  of  a 
spacious  and  spirited  past.  Portland,  itself,  though  an 
old  port,  is  mostly  modern  due  to  its  "great  fire";  but 
beyond,  as  Route   1   skirts  above  Casco  P>a\   d\\d  passes 
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THE  homestead  of  the  fa- 
mous singer,  Nordica,  at 
Farmington,  Maine,  is  a  type 
of  farmhouse  found  through- 
out the  state.  Many  of  these 
are  now  being  rented  by  New 
Yorkers  as  summer  places. 


ACAMPHORWOOD  and 
ebony  desk  made  in 
China  for  the  authors  grand- 
father. Its  seafaring  history  is 
attested  by  its  division  into 
upper  and  lower  halves  with 
handles  for  portability.  On 
the  desk  are  a  small  Chinese 
cabinet  inlaid  with  blond  and 
dark  woods,  a  miniature 
Chinese  pagoda  and  the  cap- 
tain's dented  speaking  trumpet 
— emblem  of  authority.  Above 
are  rare  Chinese  paintings  de- 
picting a  religious  procession. 
Photo  by  Goldman   Studio. 


BELOW  is  another  sea-cap- 
tain's house  at  Wiscasset. 
Note  the  captain's  lookout, 
the  chimneys  and  the  detail 
of  the  pediment.  Many  of  the 
old  fireplaces  and  cornices  of 
these  houses  are  beautifully 
carved. 
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through  ohl  tree-arched  villages  to  Brunswick,  where  T>ow 
doin  College  straddles  the  highway,  across  the  Kennebec 
River  at  Bath  where  last  winter  the  America's  cup  defender 
w.iN  built,  you  will  come  to  Wiscasset,  which  is  one  of  the 
proud  poit>  ol  the  clipper  captains. 

1  i\  to  be  here  on  Open  House  Da)  about  the  middle  of 
Vugust  when  the  owners  of  her  mansions  open  them  to  the 
public  to  raise  funds  for  the  preservation  of  Wiscasset's 
ancient  elms  and  the  maintenance  of  her  library.  These 
mansions,  with  their  hostesses  dressed  in  charming  costumes 
ol  stuffs  brought  home  by  their  seafaring  ancestors,  are  para- 
dises for  lovers  of  old  houses,  old  furniture,  silver,  glass  and 
china.  Several  houses  display  dinner  services  of  rare  old 
Wedgwood  with  the  huge,  hospitable  soup  tureens  in  blues 
and  reds  and  gold  used  as  flower  bow  Is.  One  house  displays 
on  its  ample  dining  table  an  entire  dinner  service  of  pink 
luster!    There  are  also  pairs  of  vases  and  lamps  in  Bohemian 

lllb\    glaSS. 

Yet  the  main  and  greatest  glor\  was  to  me  architectural. 
And  when  we  went  through  the  houses  we  noticed  a  goodly 
sprinkling  ot  men  intent  upon  paneling,  overmantels, 
cornices  aiul  carving.  For  in  the  interior  of  these  houses 
there  is  a  graciousness  of  detail  characteristic  of  an  ampler, 
hurried  age  that  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  restoring 
old  houses,  i  Even  some  of  the  old  farmhouses  have  a 
paneled  room  that  is  worth  the  asking  price  of  the  house.) 
In  Captain  Tucker's  gray  brick  manse  is  a  Hying  staircase 
which  is  reputed  the  only  example  of  its  kind  in  America. 
While  in  another  grand  old  house  the  staircase  comes  down 
the  middle  of  the  great  hall  as  in  various  European  palaces. 

Wiscasset  is.  however,  b\  no  means  the  only  storied  old 
port.  Thomaston.  about  an  hour  up  the  coast,  has.  besides 
the  dignified  colonial  houses  lining  its  main  street,  through 
which  runs  Route  1 .  stately  mansions  of  the  shipbuilders  and 
captains  on  the  streets  neater  the  water.  Tot  Thomaston  was 
once  a  great  shipbuilding  center  as  well  as  port.  And  it  is 
testimony  to  the  far-famed  New  England  stability  and  thrift 
that  almost  all  of  these  aristo-      (Continued  on   page  40) 
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h    to   ri^ht:    Gloria   glazed   chintz,    in   a 
pmantic    and    lighthearted    Moral    design, 
in     various     garden     colors     on     pale 
-     M     Schwab,   Jr.,   &   Co. — Scliu- 
s      distinguished       accordion       design, 
and  monotoned,  quite  Modern  in  feel- 
[A  quite   striking   design,   floral   and   fan- 
in  shades  of   urecn  on  a  natural  ground. 
tutifull)     woven    of    silk    and    wool 
■Scalamandre. — Below    these:    The    Wil 
Restoration   continues    to    inspire   our 
|  doings,   as    in    this    tahric    known   as 

(  loth,    authentic    copy     of    a    Colonial 
I)      Cyrus  (lark  and  Company,   Inc. 


FANCIFUL   DESIGNS  FOR  RICH   TEXTURES 


By  Tav  Hohoff 


H 


OUSES,  like  people,  appreciate  seasonal  dressing-up; 
most  ol  us  find  it  as  much  fun  to  buy  new  "clothes"  tor  out 
homes  .is  new  dresses  l<»i  ourselves.  Its  more  exacting,  and 
therefore  more  exciting,  Eoi  furniture  coverings,  curtains 
and  draperies,  once  in  place,  aren'i  as  easily  discarded  as  an 
unbecoming  costume.  Success  «n  failure)  certainly  looms 
larger  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring,  lor  we  are  turned 
outwards  in  the  summer  months,  hut  with  cool  days 
breezing  towards  us,  indoors  regains  importance.  Then 
livel)  color  is  wanted  to  take-  the  place  of  summer  sun,  and 
gav  designs  are  compensation   tor  lading  gardens. 

Every  yeai  the  textile  designers  outdo  themselves,  and 
each  year's  products  seem  the  best  vet;  maybe  it's  being 
tickled  by  novelty,  and  maybe  it  betrays  a  sadly  uncritical 
mental  attitude.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Mantalini,  I  am 
now  going  to  throw  both  sobriety  and  criticism  to  the 
"demnition  bow  wow  - 

First  and  immediate  enthusiasm  .  .  .  Accordion"  drapery, 
from  F.  Schumacher  &  Company.  This  is  a  new  sort  of 
woven  fabric  made  in  Europe,  and  it  isn't  quite  strong 
enough  to  use  on  furniture,  so  don't  get  your  hopes  up 
md  think   how  delectable  it  would  look  on  your  favorite 


aise  longue. 


It  has  ribs  that  do  marvellous  things  in  the 
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wa\  of  irregular  Battenings  and  puffings,  giving  an  effect 
of  variation  in  texture,  design  and  shade.  Coming  in  six 
colors,  all  quiet  yet  positive  tones,  it  is  suggested  for  drapery 
where  something  out  of  the  ordinary  is  desired,  or  for  very 
special  bedspreads. 

Seeley-Scalamandre  has  a  new  damask,  which  is  called 
"modern  French"  in  feeling,  in  sunny  yellow^,  to  go  on  that 
chaise-longue,  or  on  a  love  seat,  or  at  a  window  too  often 
neglected  by  Old  Sol.  The  designers  for  this  house  are 
aided  and  abetted  by  their  customers  who  fall  in  love  with 
a  design  and  order  it  especially  woven  in  some  particular 
color.  This  takes  about  three  weeks,  and  if  you  buy  large 
enough  quantities  it's  yours  exclusively;  otherwise  the  re- 
mainder, of  course,  is  sold  down  the  river  to  just  anybody. 
Customers  often  name  the  fabrics,  too;  one  of  those  illus- 
trated is  now  the  "Shamrock"  damask,  thanks  to  patrons. 
(Being  weak  on  botany,  my  inclination  was  to  call  it  "clover 
leaf.") 

No  such  impertinences  can  be  played  on  the  Bucktrout 
Chintz  pattern  or  the  Resist  Cloth  from  Cyrus  Clark,  both 
of  which  are  authentic  copies  of  fabrics  made  before  the 
American  Colonies  began  seriously  twisting  the  English 
lion's  tail.  These  are  being  used    (Continued  on  page  57) 
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THIS  interesting  Oriental  room  in  a  private  residence  has  a  floor  of  inlaid  black  rubber  with  a 
red  border.     The  elephant  design  in  the  center  is  in  red,  yellow  and  white.     Room  designed 
and  decorated  by  Somma  Sons.  Floor  by  Architectural  Flooring  Company. 


NEW  MATERIALS  CREATE  NEW 

FLOOR  FASHIONS 

Hard-Surface  Floor  Coverings,  Linoleum  and  Rubber,  Have  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen, 
and  Brought  a  New  Decorative  Technique  to  Even  the  Most  Formal  Rooms  in  the  House. 

By  Elinor  Hillyer 
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LMOST  without  our  realizing  it,  a  whole  new  range 
of  floor  fashions  has  come  into  being.  From  a  strictly  back- 
stairs beginning,  hard  surface  floor-coverings  (linoleum, 
rubber  tile,  etc.,  to  you)  have  found  their  way  into  the  most 
formal  rooms  in  the  house.  And  the  rooms  are  all  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  They  have  come  bringing  new  interest,  new 
color  and  a  new  decorative  technique  to  our  floors,  but 
they  have  arrived  so  quickly  and  quietly  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  a  little  stock-taking  of  all  the  amazing  and  fresh  effects 
which  these  new  materials  have  made  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  there's  color.  The  accepted  theory  that 
the  floor  of  a  room  was  a  more  or  less  neutral  background, 
brightened  perhaps  by  rugs  or  carpets,  and  that  the  color 
scheme  was  determined  by  draperies,  walls  and  upholstery, 
has  been  modified.  The  new  floor  coverings  have  made  it 
possible  to  build  your  color  scheme  from  the  floor  itself. 
In  fact,  the  floor  may  be  the  main  color  note  setting  off 
neutral  walls  and  furniture. 

And  then  this  new  type  of  material  has  led  to  floors  be- 


ing treated  much  more  architecturally.  Clever  contrasts 
in  floor  pattern  divide  different  sections  of  a  room,  par- 
ticularly in  modern  decoration.  An  alcove  may  be  empha- 
sized by  a  different  shade  of  floor  covering  from  the  rest 
of  the  room.  Where  a  room  is  used  for  both  living  and 
dining,  the  floor  pattern  may  be  the  only  means  necessary 
for  setting  off  the  two  functions  attractively.  The  pattern 
of  the  floor  too  can  do  wonders  in  making  a  room  look 
larger  or  smaller,  longer  or  wider,  by  the  well-known  opti- 
cal illusion  method.  Also  the  proper  floor  pattern  can 
give  your  furniture  that  made-to-order-for-your-house  look. 

Besides,  there's  the  practical  side  of  hard  surface  floors. 
After  all,  they  do  wash  and  they  are  easy  to  keep.  They  in- 
sulate against  heat  and  cold  and  noises  to  a  certain  extent. 
And  in  many  rooms  they  serve  as  both  floor  and  floor  cover- 
ing. In  others,  you  can  put  rugs  on  them  or  not  as  you 
please. 

Up  until  very  recently,  many  people  have  shied  from  in-l 
laid  floors  because  of  the  cost.     But  today  a  good  inlay  job 
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IN  the  liMng  room  of  the  Arnott  Model  Home  in  San  Francisco,  the  floor  is  handsomely  laid  with 
Armstrong  s   Marbelle   linoleum   emphasized   by  strips  of   white.     Rubber   flooring  and  linoleum 
are  notably  appropriate  to  Modern  decoration. 


costs  no  more  than  a  good  wall-to  wall  carpet,  if  as  much,  so 
whether  we  go  in  foi  hard  surface  ll<><>i  coverings  or  not 
should  be  a  mattei  <>l  taste  and  judgment,  not  pocketbook. 
Se\ii.il  (k-M'lopmenta  have  brought  about  this  state  of 
affairs.  One  is  the  development  ol  a  linoleum  with  the 
adhesive  material  on  the  back,  and  the  other  the  simplifica 
tion  and  standardization  ol  inlaid  designs.    But  we  will  get 

to  tli.it    lain  . 


First,  about  so-called  hard  surface  floor-coverings  them- 
selves. The  two  outstanding  materials  in  this  category  are 
linoleum  and  rubber,  although  cork  tiles  and  terrazzo 
t  ement  probably  could  be  taken  in  if  you  want  to  be  broad 
church  about  it.  Linoleum  is  the  material  most  often  used 
in  homes,  probably  because  of  its  wider  color  possibilities 
and  the  intricate  inlay  patterns  which  can  be  worked  out 
in  it.    Inlaid  rubber  turns  up  most  (Continued  on  page  36) 


ONGOI  I  I  M  NAIRN,  Inc.,  are  justifiably 

proud  of  their  new     Personalized  Floors 

Seak-x    Linoleum — which    means    that    you 

have   your   choice    of    a    wide   variety   of 

1  lard  designs  and  have  them  inset  in  your 

ex   Linoleum.     Here  this  method  is  shown 

3    foyer,    where    the    inserts    arc    large    dots 

I  contrasting  strips  on  a  plain  ground. 


THE  entrance  foyer  of  Progress  House  at 
B.  Altman  &  Co.  has  a  very  distinguished 
floor  of  inlaid  rubber,  marbleized  in  black 
and  gray.  The  effect  of  the  flooring  in  all 
the  rooms  shown  on  these  two  pages  is  one 
of  coolness,  dignity  and  up-to-the-minute 
practicality.     Photo  by  Richard  Garrison. 


W&  J.  Sloane  have  used  their  own  Bla 
♦  bon  linoleum  to  cover  the  floor  of  th 
Four  Centuries  dining  room  in  their  Sprin, 
House.  The  linoleum  used  is  white  with 
ocean-green  border  and  circular  inserts 
green  in  the  corners.  One  of  the  many  joy 
of  linoleum  and  rubber  flooring  is  their  eas 
washableness.     Photo   by   Demarest. 


"■  OP  left:  Your  children  should  be  crazy  about  this 
■*■  very  "doggy"  design  in  Gloria  glazed  chintz,  which 
can  be  had  in  all  manner  of  stirring  colors.  S.  M. 
Schwab,  Jr.,  &  Co. — Top  right:  Another  Williamsburg 
pattern,  called  "Bucktrout  Chintz,"  from  Cyrus  Clark. 
This  fabric  has  an  amusing  history,  which  is  recounted 
in  the  accompanying  text. — Center  left:  A  silk  damask 
of  elegant  persuasion  from  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.,  Inc.  It 
comes  in  delicate  shades,  among  the  loveliest  being 
turquoise,  daffodil,  rose,  and  pale  green. 


CENTER  right:  An  extremely  sumptuous  damask, 
particularly  appropriate  in  a  room  more  or  less 
Eighteenth  Century  French  in  feeling.  It  is  especially 
handsome  in  soft  blue  with  tannish  pattern.  F.  Schu- 
macher &  Co. — Bottom  left:  J.  H.  Thorp's  important 
Paisley  tapestry,  much  more  stunning  in  actuality  than 
can  be  shown  here.  The  cloth  has  a  pebbled  quality, 
and  is  at  once  sturdy  and  luxurious. — Bottom  right: 
Seeley-Scalamandre's  opulent  looms  have  woven  this  new 
damask,  sunny  of  color,  ultra-elegant  in  design. 
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NEW  and  exotic  variations 
come     from     Mexico    to 
bring  freshness  to  your  sum- 
mer living.    Above  is  a  living 
room     with     painted     leather 
chairs     from     Cuernavaca,     a 
gray,  black  and  white  serape 
in    Oaxaxa    pattern    in    front 
of  the  wicker  couch,  and,  un- 
der the  bridge  table,  another 
serape  in  blue  and  white,  of 
typical     Mexican     design.  — 
Left:  Mexico  in  your  bedroom 
should    make    you    feel    very 
Carioca-conscious     when    you 
open  your  eyes   in  the  morn- 
ing.  On  the  wall  between  the 
beds  is  an  interesting  tin  fiesta 
mask,  copied  from  an  original 
used  in  native  Mexican  dances 
in  Michoacan.    The  serape  on 
the  floor  is  in  the  traditional 
Toluca    pattern.     The    water- 
colors  above  the  beds  are  by 
Amador   Lugo  of  Taxco. 
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MEXICO  COMES 
TO  YOU 
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From  "Casa   Mexicana,"  courtesy  R.   H.   Ma< 

MEXICAN  pottery  is  a  great  enlivener  for  bored  dinner  tables. 
Here  is  a  buffet  setting  that  will  startle  and  entrance  your  most 
world-weary  guests.  The  handwoven  pastel  cloth  and  napkins  are 
embroidered  with  the  symbol  of  the  Mexican  idol,  Quetzalcoatl.  All 
the  china  is  vividly  hand-painted.  The  coffee  cups  have  each  a  dif- 
ferent scene  of  daily  Mexican  life  depicted  on  them,  and  the  amusing 
salt  and  pepper  shakers  are  dubbed  "Sleeping  Peons." 


Breath-taking  views 
of  Central  Park  .  . 
the  hum  of  traffic  a 
mere  whisper  far 
below  .  .  .  the  ele- 
gance of  your  suite 
a  subtle  credit  to 
your  taste.  This  is 
living  ...  in  the 
Pierre  Manner 
$ 

Immediate  or 
Autumn  Occupancy 
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EDWARD     H.    C  RANDALL 
PRESIDENT 
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MANY  FINE  PEOPLE 
HAVE  PRAISED 

the  world  of  ease  and  comfort 
—the  genial  atmosphere  of  the 
world's  largest  hotel.  When  you 
come  to  The  Stevens,  you'll  find 
their  stories  true.  This  good  will  is 
the  result  of  the  constant  effort  of 
our  entire  staff  to  make  the  most 
discerning  traveler  feel  at  home. 

OTTO  K.  EITEL,  Managing  Director 


NEW  MATERIALS 

CREATE  NEW 
FLOOR  FASHIONS 

(Continued   from   page   33) 

often  on  large  public  building 
jobs,  though  both  it  and  lino- 
leum are  practically  inter- 
changeable, and  which  is  to  be 
selected  is  a  question  for  the 
architect    to   decide. 

Linoleum  (which  is  a  trade 
name  become  generic)  is  made 
of  pulverized  cork  flour  mixed 
with  synthetic  resins  and 
pressed  into  a  fabric  base.  It 
takes  color  beautifully,  whether 
the  pigments  are  mixed  with 
the  material  itself  or  printed 
on  the  surface  afterwards. 

The  fashion  history  of  lino- 
leum is  one  of  sudden  rise. 
Stylistically  speaking,  it  began 
on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  lad- 
der. For  a  long  time  after  the 
material  was  invented,  it  was 
decorated  with  fancy  florals 
and  oriental  rug  designs,  and 
thus  it  found  its  way  into  the 
kitchens  and  the  farm  parlors 
of  the  land.  There  it  stayed 
for  years,  and  there  the  home- 
lier branches  of  the  linoleum 
family  still  remain.  Not  so 
long  ago,  however,  Style,  with 
a  capital  S,  came  to  linoleum. 
It  came  with  the  development 
of  "inlaying"  the  material  and 
cementing  it  to  the  floor.  First 
it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
old  effects  of  marble  could  be 
obtained,  without  the  coldness, 
hardness  and  the  expense  of 
marble.  Then,  by  cutting  and 
fitting  designs  in  various  colors, 
patterns  and  motifs  could  be 
worked  out,  and  new  effects  un- 
known to  floors  in  the  past. 

This  discovery  was  grasped 
enthusiastically  by  modern  de- 
signers and  architects  who 
saw  in  the  new  materials  the 
opportunity  for  new  forms  and 
new  modes  of  expression.  The 
results  were  so  successful  that 
it  was  not  long  before  the  ef- 
fects were  being  adapted  to 
harmonize  with  more  tradi- 
tional decoration. 

The  beauty  of  the  material 
was  found  to  be  that  it  could 
go  into  almost  any  period 
setting.  It  was  ideal  for  all  the 
classic  periods,  such  as  Empire 
and  Regency,  when  black  mar- 
ble was  desirable.  It  was 
equally  attractive  as  a  back- 
ground for  Early  American  or 
even  modified  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury rooms.  The  only  fly  in 
the  ointment  was  that  while 
these  floors  had  become 
fashionable,  they  were  also  far 
from  cheap,  and  a  good  inlay 
job  vied  with  the  best  parquet 
in  cost.  The  more  compli- 
cated   the    inlay    pattern,    the 


more  expensive.    The  problei 
was  not  so  much  the  material 
itself  but  the  labor  cost  of  t lie 
job.      Merely   putting  down   a 
plain   floor  was   a   fairly  e< du- 
plicated   operation    with    feltj 
linings  and  things,  to  be  under- 
taken   only    by   experts,    while 
cutting  and  fitting  special  de-« 
signs     and     borders     required! 
time  and  skill. 

So  manufacturers  realized 
that  anything  which  cut  labor 
costs  in  installation  would 
bring  the  new  floor  effects  into 
the  reach  of  more  homes.  Dur- 
ing the  past  couple  of  years, 
two  revolutionary  steps  have] 
been  taken.  One  manufacturer 
has  devised  a  new  form  of  ma- 
terial which  can  be  put  down 
in  a  few  hours.  The  adhesive 
material  is  on  the  back  of  the 
floor-covering.  The  same  manu- 
facturer has  also  within  the 
past  few  months  launched  a 
plan  whereby  inlaid  floors  may 
be  designed  and  put  down  at  a 
fraction  of  the  old  cost. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  com- 
prehensive. With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  percentage  of 
special  jobs,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  designs  people  most  often 
wanted  worked  out  in  their  in- 
laid floors  were  stars,  dots, 
chevrons,  strip  borders,  Greek 
key  borders  and  the  like.  These 
were  all  being  cut  out  by  hand. 
So  what  the  manufacturer  did 
was  to  work  out  standard  de- 
signs which  could  be  machine- 
cut  in  the  figures  most  in  de- 
mand. 

There  is  more  flexibility  in- 
herent in  this  arrangement 
than  you  would  think  at  first. 
There  are  six  insets  each  in 
three  sizes  and  a  wide  range  of 
colors;  a  dozen  9"  corner  deco- 
rations, and  six  18"  center  me- 
dallions. The  combinations 
and  permutations  of  form  and 
color  are  seemingly  endless,  as 
in  accompanying  photographs. 

Of  course  there  are  many  de- 
signs which  are  not  possible 
with  these  fundamental  insets, 
and  those  are  still  in  the  realm 
of  the  special  job.  But,  with 
ingenuity,  you  can  build  a 
floor  design  from  these  basic 
pieces  which  will  not  only  look 
like  a  custom-made  job,  but 
will  save  you  money. 

Tricky  inlaying  is  not  possible 
with  rubber  floor  covering,  but 
the  material  is  excellent  where 
designs  of  a  broad  and  archi- 
tectural nature  are  planned. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  rubber 
flooring—rubber  tile,  and  sheet 
rubber.  The  tiles  come  in  va- 
rious sizes  up  to  a  yard  square, 
sheet  rubber  comes  six  feet 
wide  and  any  length  you  wish. 

(Continued    on    page    39) 
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UNDER   COVER 


l>\    M  VRTIN   KAMIN 


[{   \|'r     u«    I  HE    PRESENT      By   Jo- 
Steel.      Fn  iM.rtrait     by 

r    ami 
art.    Reviewed  by  J.  Chris  Kraemer. 

June    25th,    1934,    The     New 
h'ork    Post    hegan    a    series    of 
Ithree  articles  which  analysed  the 
ation    as    it    then    existed    in 
rmany      with     particular     em- 
■-is  upon  the  paradoxes  which 
Iwere  endangering  the   success   of 
Hitler  and  his  National   Socialist 
l.irty    The  writer  of  the  articles 
ted  out  that  a  crisis  was  un- 
itedly coming  to  a  head  with- 
in the  party  itself.  This  crisis,  he 
I said,   would   be    solved,   but   only 
with  the  aid  of   disastrous  meas- 
ures. A  few  days  later  the  famous 
verified    this    pre- 
tion     \    few    months   later   the 
same    writer   applied    his   method 
•     Austria     under 
Dollfuss    and    came    to    the   con- 
clusion that  Dollfuss  was  soon  to 
i  .ill.     Nine    days    later    Dollfuss 
I  was  assassinated. 
Here  evidently  a  mind  was  play- 
ing on  the  European   scene  with 
I  an  almost  uncanny  ability  to  spot 
the  most  dramatic  events.  It  was 
a    mind,    moreover,     which 
well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  in- 
tricacies   of    Post-War    Europe, 
and  it  belonged  to  a  man  named 
Johann.  el.        That       Steel 

knew  European  politics  from  the 
vantage   i>oint   of   an   insider   was 
evident.  That  he  possessed  an  im- 
plement keen  enough  to  accurate - 
what     he     saw     was 
equally    evident.    So    too    it    \ 
conceded  that   he  had   a  flair   for 
applying   his  analysis  and  making 
»f  coming  events.   This 
r    quality    was    unfortunately 
the  one  most  exploited.  He  enter- 
ed  upon    a    series    of    predictions 
and    forecasts    which    were   often 
startling   and    subject   to   dispute. 
ler  the  exigencies  of  a  daily 
column    they    sometimes    went    a 
little  wild.    But  always  they   were 
d  not  only  upon  his  own  able 
interpretations     of     the     swiftly 
changing   kaleidoscope   of    Euro- 
pean  events,    but   also    ui>on   con- 
fidential     news      received      from 
friends    and    colleagues    in    Ger- 
many. 

.  Mr.  Steel  gives  us  the  back- 
ind  of  what  was,  after  all, 
some  really  remarkable  journal- 
ism. In  this  autobiography  he 
thrifts  us  at  once  into  the  starv- 
ing, decaying  Germany  of  the 
war  day-.  He  was,  himself,  too 
young  to  be  in  the  trenches,  but 
his  father  served  and  came  home 
defeated  personally  in  the  larger 
defeat  of  his  homeland.  It  was  in 
this  atmosphere  of  dissolution 
that  Mr.  Steel  spent  his  forma- 
tive years,  which  he  describes  in 
a  prose  as  lean  as  the  days  them- 
selves. He  grew  up  in  the  hectic 
uncertain  years  of  the  inflation, 
and  managed  through  some  sharp 
trading  to  clear  for  himself  a 
small  fortune.  He  served  one  (lav- 
as a  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet 
but  had  his  seat  taken  away  from 
him  because  he  refused  to  snap 
to  the  whip  of  the  party  leader. 
He  spent  several  years  as  an 
agent  for  German  industry  in 
foreign  parts,  in  which  capacity 
he  engaged  in  such  questionable 
occupations  as  espionage,  smug- 
gling, sabotage  and  bribery. 
With  the  advent  of  Hitler  upon 
the  scene  his  growing  sense  of 
political  reality  asserted  itself 
and  although  he  was  offered  a 
in  the  Nazi  Government  he 
preferred  to  be  no  part  of  the 
regime  from  which  he  could  ex- 
pect nothing  good  to  come.  The 
day  after  making  his  decision  he 
I   and  sent  to  a  con- 


centration camp,  whence  he  man- 
aged to  escape  and  make  his  way 
to  America.  Here  he  established 
himself  as  a  contributor  to  such 
American  periodicals  as  the  Na- 
tion, Contemporary  Review,  Cur- 
rent History,  etc.  It  was  from 
this  position  that  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  a  prophet  who,  since 
he  was  right  a  few  times,  must 
keep  on  prophesying.  Fortunate- 
ly, after  a  few  years  of  this  as 
foreign  editor  of  the  Post  he 
managed  to  extricate  himself, 
and  apply  himself  to  what  is  his 
forte — a  clear  analysis  of  what 
is  actually  going  on. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  autobiog- 
raphy. No  man  is  dull  when  he 
writes  of  himself.  And  when  he 
has  in  addition  such  exciting  ad- 
ventures  to  write  about,  and  an 
excellent  perspective  to  see  those 
adventures  from,  then  he  can 
turn  out  a  book  as  engrossing 
and  enchanting  as  any  novel. 
Such  a  fascinating  book  is  Mr. 
1's  autobiography. 


PERSIAN   BOOKBINDINGS  OF  THE 

FIKI  I-  IN  I  11  CENTURY.  By  Mehmet 
ity  of  Michigan 
Publications.  Fine  Arts,  Volume  1)  Ann 
Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  Press, 
2.!  plates  and  13  figures  in  the  text. 
Various  events  of  recent  years 
indicate  the  focusing  of  attention 
on  this  country.  Witness  the 
International  Exhibit  of  Persian 
Art  in  London  in  1931;  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Arts,  a  charming 
exhibition  of  Persian  Frescoes 
in  the  same  year;  the  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  Persian  art  in  Moscow 
last  year;  the  growth  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Persian 
Art  and  Archeology  and  the 
magnificent    films    of    Persepolis 

ah  at  Carnegie  Hall  about 
years  ago  by  the  Orien- 
tal Institute.  All  this  and  more. 
And  now  l>r.  Aga-Oglu's  book 
on  "Persian  Bookbinding  of  the 
Fifteenth     Century"'     adds     more 

mating  material. 
Bookbinding  is  an  old  art.  It 
dates  from  the  early  Christian 
period.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  there  was  great  impetus 
given  to  it. 
Every   European  country  had   its 

it  age  of  bookbinding.  In 
1'ersia  the  Fifteenth  Century  was 
the  "golden  age  of  the  art  of 
bookbinding"  for  that  country. 
As  in  France  where  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  book- 
binding are  associated  with  the 
name  of  a  royal  patron,  Francis 
I,  so  in  Persia  especially  impor- 
tant years  from  1405  to  1447  A.D. 
were  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Kokh 
Mizra.  Eleven  of  the  twenty- 
three  plates  reproduced  in  this 
book  were  within  these  dates. 
Herat,  where  the  Shah  held  court, 
gave  its  name  to  the  bookbinding 
work  of  that  time  and  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  "Herat 
School."  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous achievements  of  the 
Herat  School  in  the  decoration  of 
covers  was  the  introduction  of 
landscapes  depicting  real  and  fab- 
ulous animals  executed  in  the 
blind  tooling  and  in  cut  pattern 
work. 

The  book  also  contains,  opposite 
the  twenty-three  beautiful  plates, 
a  detailed  description  of  each 
plate.  This  description  includes 
the  date  of  the  binding,  the  size, 
the  color  of  the  leather,  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Aga-Oglu  conveys  the  quality  of 
Persian  book  binding  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  manner. 


Living-room  of  an  apartment  in  18th  Century  English 


Emelie  Danielson 


Living-room  of  another  apartment  in  18th  Century  English 

The  very  fact  that  no  expense  was  spared  in  creating 
the  superb  period  apartments  in  The  Towers  is  proof 
of  very  large  expense  spared  to  you!  You  are  spared 
a  costly  investment  in  such  a  home  as  only  your  pri- 
vate fortune  could  otherwise  build!  You  are  spared 
concern  for  the  custody  and  protection  of  that  invest- 
ment! And  you  are  spared  domestic  cares  by  a  ser- 
vice that  has  for  40  years  been  unique!  Apartments 
are  available  by  the  day,  month  or  year.  50th  Street 
just  off  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Made  special  to  match 
your   draperies  —  this 

HAND  BLOCKED 

LLOYD 

WALL  PAPER 

Yard  sample  mailed  upon 
receipt  of  75    cents 

W.   H.   S.   LLOYD   CO.,    INC. 

48   West  48th   Street  New   York 


Elsie  Cobb  Wilson 
Co.,  Inc. 

\\  E  ANNOUNCE  THE 
CHANGE  OF  OUR 
CORPORATE  NAME  TO 

Smyth,  Urquhart 

AND 

Marckwald,  Inc. 


OUR  OFFICE 
|  C  O  N  T  I N  U  E  S  AT  821  | 
I  M  A  D  I  S  0  \      VVENUE,  | 
I  N.   Y..  AND  OUR  OFFI-  I 
I  CERS  AND  PERSON \KL 
I  REMAIN    UNCHANGED.  I 


A   GEORGIA*  MANTEL 

(a      quiit.      soothing      mantel     for     the 
antique  or   modern   ercdo) 


V  Secure  exact  period  reproductions  made 
by  our  group  of  specialized  craft-men 
ever     since     1879. 

•  Deal     dirrrtU      with     the     manufacturer. 

•  All  our  marbles  and  woods  are  guar- 
antcJ. 

^|c  (Oloc  ^Ttantpl  ^hnppe,  .31  nc. 

J.    W.    JOHNSON.    Pres. 
231   East  33rd   St.  and  620  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 


PHOTOMURALS 

on 

DOORS 

Sliding  closet  doers,  decorated  with  photo- 
murals,  form  wall  of  room  in  new  Rocke- 
feller Apartments  These  and  other  deco- 
rative effects  installed  by  McLaughlin 
Aerial  Surveys,   Inc. 

Photomurals  and  Screens 
Aerial  Photography 

Mclaughlin  aerial  surveys,  inc. 

240  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


THE  KAMIN  BOOKSHOP 

PUBLISHERS 
AND  BOOKSELLERS 

Specializing    in    Art,    Cinema, 
Dance  and  Theatre 

open   evenings 
<KZXHKZX> 

1423  SIXTH  AVENUE 

AT  58TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


PLANS 


Before   building,    call   and   see   my   booki   of 
plans    and    exteriors. 

Six  Houses.  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  Jl.Od 
Books     •(  "sil  E."ly  American  Houses"  $1.00 


'Colonial   Houses"    $5!08 

'Stucco    Houses"    $10.01 

Fire  to  thirty  rooms.  New  England.  Georgian, 

Tudor.    French    styles. 

HENRY  T.  CHILD,  Architect 

16   East   41st   Street  New   Yorl 


We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
addresses  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned in  TALKING  SHOP 
upon  request. 

Please  address  your  inquiries 
to  Talking  Shop  Department, 
A.H.C.  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION, 116  East  16  Street, 
New  York  City. 


TALKING  SHOP 


"C  VEN  though  the  days  of  the 
*-^  coach  and  four  are  passed,  the 
tally-ho  spirit  still  carries  on  in 
many  a  stout  heart.  To  these  nos- 
talgic ones,  we  hereby  recommend 
this  picturesque  post  lantern  to  light 
up  a  gateway,  a  garage  entrance,  or 
the  corner  of  a  terrace.  It  is  made 
of  antique  brass,  stands  lli/2  inches 
wide  and  18  inches  high,  and  is  alto- 
gether very  Jorrocks-y.  From  Tod- 
hunter. 


IF  you  want  to 
be  dashing 
about  your  beer- 
drinking,  Rebecca 
Cauman  has  con- 
trived this  ex- 
tremely chic  beer 
and  pretzel  set  for 
your  delectation. 
The  pretzel  jar  is 
nimbly  etched 
with  cocks  and 
stars  and  has  a 
cover  of  burnished 
pewter.  The  glass- 
es are  by  Orrefors 
(which  means 
they  are  Swedish), 
and  come  in  two 
sizes.  Photo  by 
Robert  E.  Coates. 


ABERCROMBIE  & 
Fitch  continue  to  de- 
light us  with  their  many 
intriguing  amenities  for 
summer  life  outdoors.  One 
of  the  nicest  things  in  their 
Play  Hours  Shop  is  this 
noiselessly  perambulating, 
rubber-tired  cocktail  wag- 
on, with  white  "neva-rust" 
wrought  iron  frame  and 
glass  shelves.  The  upper 
shelf  measures  14  by  22 
inches;   lower,   18  by  28. 


P  HIS  good-looking  accessory 
-*■  is  known  as  the  "Butler  on 
Wheels."  The  mahogany  serving 
tray,  which  has  a  wide,  per- 
forated, highly  polished  brass 
rail,  rests  on  a  folding  wheel 
rack,  the  whole  business  standing 
about  25  inches  high.  Being 
more  or  less  conventional  in  ap- 
pearance, it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  adaptable  to  almost  any 
scheme  of  decoration.  Ovington's. 
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TALKING  SHOP 


C  VERVBODY  S  going  in  for 
*->  Wedgwood  these  days  in  the 
biggest  possible  way.  Here  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lamp  to  complete  your 
collection.  It  is  of  green  Wedg- 
wood, crystal  and  silver,  and  is  wired 
for  two  lights.  The  clair  de  lune 
shade  is  trimmed  with  a  green  bind- 
ing to  match  the  china  base.  The 
nicest  thing  about  Wedgwood,  of 
course,  is  that  it  is  adapted  to  so 
many  types  of  decoration  and  can 
look  either  severely  classical  or 
casually  modern.  From  the  Lighto- 
lier  Co. 


T  F  >ou  want  to  look  as  well- 
groomed  as  the  Duchess  of 
Windsor  at  any  hour  or  in  any 
climate,  we  recommend  Barbara 
Gould  s  new  Currant  Rose  lip- 
stick and  cream  rouge.  Currant 
Rose  is  a  really  red  shade  which 
is  guaranteed  to  be  becoming  to 
almost  every  type  of  complexion 
and  to  go  with  almost  every 
color  you  wear.  The  lipstick 
comes  m  a  burnished  gold  case 
banded  in  red  enamel,  and  the 
rouge  in  a  red  and  cream  jar. 


A  PERFECT  acces- 
sory for  your  sum- 
mer or  winter  buffet 
table  is  this  Rechaud 
Moderne  of  highly  pol- 
ished copper  with 
bronze  brackets.  It  is 
made  with  two  sur- 
faces, one  round  and  one 
Oval,  the  latter  being 
used  for  large  platters 
or  casseroles.  The  turn- 
over alcohol  lamp  per- 
mits your  turning  it 
upside  down  without 
danger  to  life  or  limb. 
The  convenient  wind- 
shield keeps  out  drafts. 
Bazar  Francais. 


TO  lots  of  peo- 
ple, summer  is 
synonymous  with 
picnics — but  the 
idea  of  fussing 
about  and  making 
sandwiches  and 
twisting  salt  and 
pepper  into  bits  of 
waxed  paper 
(guaranteed  t  o 
spill)  is  not  so 
appealing.  Here 
is  your  solution: 
a  "custom  -  made" 
picnic  basket  filled 
with  many  edible 
delights.  From 
Park  &  Tilford. 
—A.  H.  C. 


BRINGS  THE 
WORLD    WITHOUT 
TO    THE    WALLS    WITHIN 

At  your  command  a  drab  wall  becomes  a  vista 
of  heaven  piercing  spires — a  tonic  to  the  soul — or 
a  dream  made  real. 

A  new  Brochure  is  avoilable  to  Decorators, 
Architects  and  Designers.  Address  on  business 
stationery. 


KAUFMANN 
&  FABRY  CO. 

MOST   THOROUGHLY    EQUIPPED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLANT  IN  AMERICA 

425  S.Wabash  Ave. -CHICAGO 


SEGREGATING 

THE  GUEST 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
are  a  living  porch  and  a  dining 
porch.  The  former  is  a  deep 
recess  facing  on  a  small  formal 
garden,  and  is  designed  ex- 
clusively for  summer  use.  The 
dining  porch,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  glazed  on  all  sides  and 
has  equipment  for  winter  heat- 
ing, as  has  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Noteworthy  in  the  ground 
floor  plan  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
bedroom  with  independent  ac- 
cess through  an  entrance  of  its 
own.  Also  connected  to  the 
house  by  a  hallway,  it  provides 
unusual  freedom  to  its  occu- 
pant. On  the  second  floor,  the 
plan  provides  for  two  master 
bedrooms  and  two  maid's 
rooms,  the  lot  served  by  three 
bathrooms.  Thus  the  maximum 
overnight  capacity  of  the  guest 
house  is  six  visitors  plus  ser- 
vants, a  very  comfortable  total 
considering  the  relatively  large 
si/e  of  the  house  itself. 

The  living  room  is  panelled 
in  natural  pine,  light  enough  in 
color  to  remove  from  the  story- 
and-a-half  ceiling  any  tendency 
toward  the  sombre,  and  a 
choice  of  finish  completely  con- 
sonant with  the  indigenous 
st\le  of  the  exterior.  All  other 
rooms,  with  the  exception  of 
one  master  bedroom,  are  also 
finished  in  light  natural  woods. 
The  master  bedroom  displays 
an  interesting  old  hand-blocked 
wallpaper. 

NEW  MATERIALS 

CREATE  NEW 
FLOOR  F ASH  I  OX  S 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
It    is    most    recommended    in 
various   marbleized  colors  and 
patterns,    though    plain    colors 
are  available. 

Rubber  flooring  comes  in 
different  thicknesses  for  dif- 
ferent uses.  The  material 
best  suited  to  home  use  is  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  with  a 
fabric  base  to  prevent  stretch- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  effects  which 
may  be  obtained  with  hard 
floor  coverings  are  shown  in 
the  illustrations  of  this  article, 
but  there  are  many  small  de- 
tails which  should  be  empha- 
sized. One  is  the  cove  base. 
In  bath  rooms  and  kitchens 
especially,  this  is  a  great  help, 
for  it  does  away  with  dirt-col- 
lecting cracks  and  corners  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  wall. 
And  although  this  is  an  article 
on  floors,  we  feel  we  must  men- 
tion that  the  material  makes 
beautiful  dados  and  walls,  sink 
tops  and  kitchen  cabinet  shelf 
covers.  In  fact  it  has  so  many 
uses  that  it  is  an  article  in  itself. 
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ARY 


Si   I    C  ./'/   HNS'  HOUSi  S 

>IU?d   /iom  y>,.^ 

iii*.  old  dwellings  have  been 
kept  as  true  ol  Unc  and  color 
.in  when  the)   wen    firsi   built 

At  the  farther  end  ol  the 
main  street  (as  one  goes  North) 
m  rhomaston,  on  a  hill  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  1  i^ii t .  and 
dearl)  visible  from  the  high- 
way, in  i he  replica  ot  the  mag- 
nificent home  ol  Washington's 
Genera]  Knox  overlooking  the 
ribbon-like  Georges  River  be- 
low and  the  sea  beyond.  The 
house  is  open  ever)  da)  in  sum- 
mer and  is  a  monument.  The 
entire  first  floor  is  given  over 
to  the  general's  coaches  and  the 
kin  hens.  It  is  as  impressive  and 
as  beautiful  as  Lee's  home  at 
Arlington. 

1  he  next  noteworthy  place 
is  Camden,  where  the  late  Mis. 
Cyrus  H.  C.  Curtis,  long  a 
summer  resident.  was  an 
earthly  patron  saint  of  the  old 
landmarks,  restoring  main  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
The  scenery  around  Camden 
is  also  a  benefaction.  You  ma) 
return  by  wa\  ol  Augusta, 
where  the  dome  ol  the  capitol 
can  be  seen  lor  miles.  The  edi- 
fice  was  designed  b\  Bulfinch. 
And  to  their  eternal  credit,  the 
citizens  gave  this  statehouse  an 
imposing  site:  high  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  silvery  Kenne- 
bec . 

In  Augusta,  there  are  a  few 
fine  colonial  houses  not  for- 
getting the  pre-colonial  block- 
house. But  just  a  couple  of 
miles  below  Augusta  at  Hal- 
lowed, on  the  high  hill  over- 
looking the  river  there  are  far 
more  of  them.  The  reason  is 
that  Hallowell,  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  great  farming  sections 
ol  the  West  were  opened  up 
and  modern  vessels  required 
deep  draught,  was  a  flourishing 
port,  ft  is  hard  to  believe  now 
that  the  Kennebec,  which  has 
reverted  to  a  paleological  inno- 
cence of  craft  or  commerce, 
once  teemed  with  trade!  And 
the  business  street  of  Hallowell, 
through  which  your  route  pass- 
es, gives  scarcely  more  evidence 
of  past  glory!  But  just  climb 
any  steep  street  to  your  right  to 
the  heights  where  the  glorious 
square  mansions  of  the  captains 
still  stand  in  their  elm-shaded 
grounds!  Most  of  them  possess 
fine  old  doors  with  beautiful 
fan  lights. 

Houses  like  these  in  Hal- 
lowell are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  Kennebec  Valley  as 
well  as  along  the  coast— for  in 
its  day  the  Kennebec  was  a 
veritable  Thames.  Many  of  the 
fine  old  houses  are  in  the  open 
country.  And  some  of  them,  in 


an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, are  to  be  found  around 
Merrymeeting   Bay. 

Pownalborough  Court  House 
in  Dresden,  where  Daniel  Web- 
ster pleaded  in   the  days  when 
Maine  was  still  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts,     and      the      splendid 
Harward   House  built   in    1770 
across    the    Bay    in    Bowdoin- 
ham.     where     he     stayed    over 
night,  are  still  standing.  As  are 
mam   more  sightl)   places  over- 
looking this  historic   bay  which 
was  lust  a  merry  meeting  place 
of    the    Indians    for    their    fes- 
tivals,   as    it    was   at    the    con- 
fluence of   five   rivers.   Next    it 
was  a  resting  place  lor  Arnold's 
men     on     the     expedition     to 
Quebec.  Then  it  was  the  busy 
site  ol   clipper  shipyards,   now 
decayed  beyond  trace.  But  the 
houses  of  the  ship-builders  and 
of  the  masters  who  sailed  them 
in  the  Seven  Seas  are  standing. 
The  interior  of  the  houses  of 
the  clipper  captains  who  were 
in   "the  China   trade  "—and  al- 
most all  of  them  were,  as  "the 
China   trade"   was  s\nonymous 
with  the  most  lucrative— show- 
ed the  influence  of  the  Orient. 
For   what   more   natural,   after 
the  consummation  of  a  particu- 
larly rich  trade,  lor  the  happy 
but  homesick  captain   to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  and  his  love 
of  home  by  the  purchase  of  a 
magnificent   screen   of  Chinese 
embroidery  in  silks  as  beautiful 
and   glowing  as   painters'   pig- 
ments depicting  flowers,   land- 
scapes or  seascapes?  Or  to  get 
a    table   of    teak    richly    inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl? 

One  of  my  seafaring  grand- 
fathers brought  home  ivory 
checkers  and  chess  men  and 
sandalwood  boxes  carved  with 
a  minuteness  and  delicacy  of 
detail  only  an  oriental  could 
compass.  While  my  other 
grandfather  brought  home  in 
triumph  from  India  a  pair  of 
small  marble  Buddhas  which 
he— on  a  dare  from  a  rival  cap- 
tain when  the  two  were  on  a 
rollicking  shore  trip  —  stole 
from  a  Hindoo  temple.  Serene- 
ly, the  two  Buddhas  now  grace 
the  mantel  of  a  cousin's  twen- 
tieth century  drawing  room,  as 
unperturbed  by  their  travels 
as  the  four  horses  of  St.  Mark. 
Also,  almost  every  captain 
brought  home  from  India  tis- 
sues embroidered  in  gold  and 
gorgeous  colors  which  their 
wives  hung  brightly  in  shocked 
Colonial  interiors.  He  was  also 
apt  to  bring  home— woe  be  to 
the  family's  name  for  piety— a 
flaming  parrot  with  as  flaming 
a  vocabulary.  But  the  captain's 
wife  overlooked  this:  after  all, 
this  was  a  ship  master's  man- 
sion. 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 

in  the  newly-restored  town  of 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  which 
is  sufficient  guaranty  that  they 
will  live  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Colonial  furniture. 

The  Resist  Cloth,  so  named 
because  originally   the   pattern 
was   stopped  out  with  wax   to 
resist   the  dye,  comes  in   back- 
ground   colors    of    dark    blue, 
brown,   green,   and   red.    Like 
so  many  genuinely  old  designs, 
this  looks  as  modern  as  a  pre- 
fabricated  house   .   .   .    though 
more  gracious.    The  Bucktrout 
Chintz  pattern  has  a  nice  story. 
The     original     was     imported 
from  England  and  used  in  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Bucktrout, 
a   cabinet  maker  with  a  shop 
on    Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
in   Williamsburg;   it  is  still  in 
the    possession    of    his    descen- 
dants. This  manages  to  be  both 
gay  and  dignified  at  once,  in  a 
truly  18th  century  manner,  and 
as  it  is  obtainable  in  six  colors 
and  seems  strong  and  durable, 
there  will   be   a   multitude   of 
uses  for  it. 

From  S.  M.  Schwab,  Jr.  & 
Company  comes  the  heavy 
linen  for  hangings  at  large 
windows,  or  a  covering  for 
comfy,  much-used  arm  chairs, 
patterned  with  a  real  autumnal 
spirit  and  in  color  schemes 
ranging  from  the  restful  low 
values  of  browns,  soft  reds,  yel- 
lows and  tans,  to  dramatic  yel- 
lows, blues,  and  greens.  The 
same  house  has  a  bright,  flow- 
ered chintz,  with  half  a  dozen 
background  colors  to  choose 
from,  which  promises  to  keep 
summer-y  any  room  (probably 
a  bed  room)  lucky  enough  to 
have  it. 

Chintz,  of  course,  is  a  fine 
old  standby  for  hangings  or  up- 
holstery, but  the  doggy  pattern, 
also  from  Schwab,  with  natu- 
ralistic wire-haired  terriers, 
looks  to  me  as  if  made  for 
window  shades  in  the  sancta 
sanctorum  of  the  canine-loving 
younger  generation.  It  is  not 
ever  quite  enough  for  a  child 
who  loves  a  dog,  just  to  own 
that  dog;  the  idol  must  be  cele- 
brated   in    decorative    fashion. 

The  hand-printed  silk  from 
Schumacher,  with  its  delicate 
pattern  in  blues,  greens,  and 
pinks,  would  be  particularly 
happy,  I  feel,  in  a  young  girl's 
room;  though,  on  second 
thought,  I  would  like  it  as  well 
for  a  favorite  aunt  or  a  much 
loved   grandmother. 

The  tapestry  from  Thorp, 
in  appearance  is  as  sturdy  as 
the  silk  is  frail.  The  "pebbled" 


look  of  the  material  is  cv 
tremely  interesting,  while  the 
open  pattern  in  flowers  and 
leaves  is  cheerfully  free  and 
easy.  This  is  so  new  that  the 
color  line  cannot  be  reported 
on  at  this  writing.  Thorp's 
fern-pattern  damask  however, 
conies  in  five  different  old 
pastel  colors— grey,  rose,  yellow,1 
light  peach,  and  turquoise;  it 
is  handsome,  luxurious,  and 
only  recently   imported. 

It  may  be  misleading  to  have 
referred  to  individual  examples 
as  "new."  They  are  all  new- 
even  the  Williamsburg  fabrics 
are  fresh  to  us— and  if  one  may 
trace  in  each  the  inherite 
knowledge  of  centuries  o 
weaving  and  design,  that  only 
serves  to  make  their  novel  fea- 
tures the  more  admirable. 
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screens.  Old  Italian  and  early 
Georgian  pieces  are  placed 
here  and  there.  At  the  entrance 
end  is  a  fireplace  and  at  the 
other,  wide  windows  overlook- 
ing the  garden.  A  refectory 
table  before  this  window  is 
often  used  for  informal  din- 
ing, though  there  is  a  large 
dining  room  on  the  floor 
above.  Again,  as  in  her  Paris 
menage,  Mrs.  Fellowes  likes  to 
choose  each  day  a  varied  place 
for  eating. 

The  living  room  and  library 
combined,  the  grand  salon  at 
one  side  of  the  hall  has  walls 
of  natural  wood  paneling, 
waxed  a  golden  beige,  against 
which  are  pieces  of  differing 
periods.  A  large  Aubusson  rug 
with  flowered  pattern  on  a 
brown  background  brightens 
the  color  scheme.  Crystal  and 
mirror  wall-brackets  and  scon- 
ces suggest  the  same  use  of 
glass  as  that  in  her  Paris  house 
designed  by  Lalique. 

Mrs.  Fellowes'  bedroom  has 
a  crisp  Chinoiserie  gayety. 
Walls  are  covered  with  antique 
Chinese  landscape  paper,  pat- 
terned of  Oriental  flowers  and 
trees  over  a  lettuce-green 
ground.  A  few  rare  black  and 
red  lacquer  pieces  have  been 
used  sparingly  and  well,  and 
the  rest  of  the  room's  furnish- 
ings are  subordinated  to  these 
and  to  the  conspicuous  Avail 
paper.  Furniture  therefore  is 
upholstered  in  a  plain  colored 
glazed  chintz,  pale  green,  and 
curtains  and  bedspread  are  of 
the  same  material. 
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EST  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE! 

his    is    not   a   game,    but   important   questions   to    y 


ou 


#  0  •  V 


1    CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  EACH  OF  THESE 


2    Can  you   select   the    furnishings   and    accessories 

to    harmonize    with    them? 

II  ouhlii't  you  like  to  know  the  answer*  tit  these  question* 
and  the  hundreds  of  other*  that  come  up  every  day? 

\  on  would  mil  expert  to  derive  the  fullest  enjoyment  from 
a  jrreal  symphony,  or  an  old  master,  without  knowing  something 
of  the  motif*  behind  the  finished  work. 

To  appreciate  .i  Bymphony,  you  must  know  something  al>out 
symphonic  form,  something  about  the  composer,  his  times,  his 
personality,  his  technique,  his  underlying  theme. 

lo  enjo)  tin-  full  measure  of  tin-  beaut}  of  a  <rreat  work  of 
art.  you  must  know  something  of  the  general  school  that  in- 
fluenced the  artist,  something  aboul  the  work  of  his  contem- 
poraries, something  about   form,  color  treatment. 

I  1  if  -aim-  i-  true  of  furniture.     No  matter  how   many  fine  and 


3    Can  you   take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create 
a    charming  room    around    it? 

costl)  pieces  you  may  examine,  or  own,  you  can  never  hope 
to  appreciate  them  intelligently  until  you  know  something  of 
their   background. 

But  of  more  importance  is  the  great  personal  satisfaction  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  bring  you.  Wherever 
vou  turn,  there  are  beautiful  interiors  offering  themselves  for 
your    enjoyment. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  such  knowledge  has  im- 
mense practical  \  alue.  It  enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful 
home  for  yourself,  to  buy  wisely,  choosing  furnishings  which 
will  never  lie  "out  of  style."  And  should  you  ever  desire  it, 
you  will  find  the  door  open  to  a  delightful  and  lucrative 
profession. 


ARTS  AND  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


enable-  you  in  a  few  short  months  to  answer  any  of  these 
questions,  and  countless  other-,  at  a  glance. 

Three  nationally   known   authorities   have   compiled   a 
ies    of    thirty    >hort    lessons,    arranged    and    simplified 
from  a  vasl  ma--  of  material  assembled  through  years  of 
research. 

i  feu  minutes  of  study  each  day  at  home  will  initiate 
you  into  the  mysteries  of  color,  harmony,  design,  arrange- 
ment,  treatment   of  the   new    modes. 

Learn  to  create  loiely  rooms  that  reflect  your  personality 
and   ta-te.     Know    historical   Btyle,   present   day  modifica- 


tions, and  the  proper  fabrics  and  accessories  to  use  together. 

Be  financially  independent !  There  is  always  a  chance 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  a  trained  interior  decorator. 
A  fascinating  vocation — and  you're  your  own  boss! 

Clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today!  As  soon  as  it 
reaches  us  we  will  send  you  our  free  booklet  describing 
the  course  in  detail.    You  incur  no  obligation  whatsoever. 


Mail 

Coupon 

TODAY 


Arts  and  Decoration  Homk  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decorati 
116  Ea>t  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    -end    me    your    free    booklet    describing    your    Home    Si 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 
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BARBARA  STANWYCK  TELLS  HOW  SHE  FOUND 
LUCKIES  GENTLEST  ON  HER  THROAT 


"WHEN  THE  'TALKIES'  came  to  Holly- 
wood," says  Barbara  Stanwyck,  "my 
previous  stage  experience  on  Broad- 
way gave  me  my  chance  in  pictures. 
"Taking  care  of  my  voice  became 
serious  business  with  me.  I  decided  I 
had  to  treat  my  throat  well,  so  I 
changed  to  Luckies,  a  light  smoke. 
They  made  a  big  hit  not  only  with  my 


throat,  but  with  my  taste  as  well." 

Consider  what  Miss  Stanwyck  says. 
Then  ask  yourself  ''Shouldn't  Luckies 
be  best  for  my  throat,  too?" 

Your  answer  would  be  "Yes !"  if  you 
could  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  the 

exclusive  "Toasting"  process  tak'es   (1^fj^|       WUK    M 
out  certain  harsh  throat  irritants  found.^  "i1fl|i9*JMffl^^ 

in  even  the  finest  tobacco!  Enjoy  the  finer  taste  of  Center- Leaf  Tobaccos 

— "The  Cream  of  the  Crop' 


V^\ 


light  smoke-easy  on  your  throat- It's  Toasted 
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NOEL  COWARD'S  LONDON  HOME 


A  MODERN  SALON  IN  PARIS 


AN  OLD  MILL  BECOMES  A  NEW  HOUSE 


A  WISE  ARTICLE  ON  SELECTING  RUGS 
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The  f&rrzwuffl  (/mit/?  of 
HAND-HOOKED  RUGS 


A  he  handicraft  of  a  nimble-fingered  lass,  who 
conies  by  her  talents  quite  honestly.  For  genera- 
tions now,  her  foremothers  have  been  hooking 
beautiful  rugs  in  the  beautiful  Carolina  mountains. 
These  rugs  pick  up  the  central  motifs  of  the  fa- 
mous Perriwigg  Prints  .  .  .  and  although  designs 
are  standardized,  you  may  select  your  own  lovely 
colorings.  Since  all  the  rugs  are  made  to  order, 
you  may  have  any  size  from  3x5  feet  to  room 
size.  Prices  vary,  according  to  whether  you  select 
tine  wool,  medium  wool  or  cotton. 
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F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

Fabrics  .  .   .   Glass   Curtains  .   .  .   Carpets 
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Connoisseurs  nave  come   to  regard  Jacques  Jjodart,  Inc.,    as  the  true 
source  of  authentic  design  in  furniture  of  the  trench  epochs. 
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Editor's  Note: 

I  would  like  some  help  from  the  readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
— that  is,  help  about  editing.  I  find  it  difficult  to  peer  through  the 
mist  that  surrounds  an  editorial  desk  and  to  get  a  clear  outlook  on  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  who  read  the  magazine.  So  this  is  a  letter 
to  each  subscriber;  and  it  would  please  me  very  much  to  have  it  an- 
swered. 

Do  you  like  the  essay  type  of  article  we  are  using?  Do  you  think 
well  of  the  dramatic  style  of  our  illustrations?  Would  you  like  more 
practical  articles,  or  more  romantic?  I  wish  our  readers  would  write 
me  some  pretty  frank  letters,  telling  me  the  type  of  articles  they  would 
enjoy  most  in  Arts  &  Decoration.  Or  better  still,  I  wish  you  would 
write  some  of  the  articles  that  I  want,  about  your  own  home,  how  you 
remodeled  it;  or  your  own  garden,  how  you  planned  to  make  it  fit 
your  home ;  or  something  about  your  attitude  toward  the  present  scheme 
of  gracious  living,  just  how  you  entertain  your  friends,  what  you  do  in 
the  way  of  unusual  luncheons,  dinners  and  cocktail  parties.  Do  you 
like  simple  or  elaborate  table  settings?  Do  you  like  old  family  plate 
and  fine  linen,  or  Modern  silver  or  bakelite  table-tops?  We  have  pub- 
lished, from  time  to  time,  important  table  settings  designed  by  author- 
ities in  New  York.  They  are  smart  and  new,  we  know,  but  do  you 
like  them? 

Especially  I  am  interested  to  know  about  this  question  of  collecting. 
I  wish,  if  you  think  it  a  fascinating  pastime,  that  you  would  write  me 
something  about  your  own  adventures.  Do  you  drive  about  old  coun- 
try byways,  or  do  you  find  rare  bargains  in  city  antique  and  print  shops  ? 

Of  course,  we  want  Arts  &  Decoration  to  be  worth  looking  over 
from  a  literary,  pictorial,  practical  and  artistic  point  of  view.  But  pre- 
eminently it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  a  magazine  of  importance  to 
people  who  are  building,  or  remodeling,  or  embellishing  their  homes; 
and  that  these  subjects  should  be  presented  in  the  freshest,  most  amus- 
ing and  practical  way.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  agree  with  me, 
and  if  not,  why  not. 

Naturally,  for  many  reasons,  I  want  the  magazine  to  please  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  not  my  magazine.  It  is  yours.  But  it  can  only  become 
really  yours  with  your  help.  And  that  means  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
written  in  your  first  spare  moment. 

Mary  Fanton  Roberts 
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77>£  essence  of  authentic  18th  Century  French 
design  adapted  to  the  modern  tempo  is  present 
in  each  new  and  exclusive  model,  handcrafted 
and  exquisitely  finished  by 

BRUNOVAN,inc 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  PRESIDENT 

ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

I8tk  and  EARLY  19tk  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

3S3  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

THE      OnLT      WHOLESALE      FIRM      IH      THE      WAITED      STATES      SPECIALIZING      FN      FRENCH      FURNITURE. 
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The    BARNLEY   Sofa 

Extreme  Sizes 

84"  long,  34''  wide,  31"  high 


AVF'O     CO 


222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


CAMEL-BACK  Sofas  in  the  Georgian  manner,  both  early  and  late,  are 
amply  represented  in  our  collection — and  as  always — 

"Styled  for  Twentieth  Century  Living' 


The  STANHOPE  Sofa 

Extreme  Sizes 

81"  long,  32"  wide,  35"  hi-h 


222  E,  46  Street  is  conveniently  local 


outside   of  the   congested   traffic   zones- 
easy  parking  for  you  or  your  chauffeti 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited. 
Sales  through 
Decorators  only 


> 


Western  Repre^en'ati 
Johnstone  &  Hed 
816  S.  Figueroa  StB 
Los     Angeles,     C 
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The  "Palmer"  sofa,  illustrated  above,  is  one  of  the  many  pieces  recently  added         ° 
to    our   collection   of  living-room,    dining-room,    and    bedroom    furniture. 
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IN   THE  PURCHASE  OF  OLD   COLONY   FURNITURE,  THERE 
IS  NO  "UP-KEEP"  TO  ADD  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  INVESTMENT 


560  Harrison  Avenue,   Boston 


New  York  Showrooms: 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Western  Representatives:  Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Is  Your  Living   Room 


Designed  For  Living? 


! 


Next  time  you  tune  your  living  room  radio  to  some  beautiful,  relaxing  music 
.  .  .  stop  and  think.  Is  your  living  room  also  tuned  to  refresh  modern  nerves? 
Is  it  beautiful  because  it  has  a  harmonious  serenity  throughout?  Is  it  beautiful 
because  it  fairly  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  uncluttered  comfort? 


fflnnault  four  ©ernratnr 

(Interior  Designer) 


Fabric  selection  can  achieve  or  prevent  the  creation  of  that  atmosphere  which 
spells  "linger  awhile"  to  the  guest. 

Call  in  your  Interior  Designer,  who  is  in  touch  with  the  fabric  people  listed 
below.  The  fabric  that  you  consider  "pretty"  may  not  combine  best  with  your 
furniture  and  decorative  motif.  In  fact,  it  may  change  the  atmosphere  of  your 
living  room  from  the  soothingness  of  a  lovely  melody  to  one  of  unrest.  Consult 
your  Interior  Designer  and  be  sure  you  achieve  the  combined  effect  desired  be- 
fore you  buy. 

And  remember,  no  single  note  makes  music.  It's  the  proper  combination  of 
notes  which  neither  artist  nor  musician  can  achieve  .  .  .  but  only  the  experienced 
composer.     In  home  furnishings  the  composer  is  your  Interior  Designer. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 
Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 


Scalamandre  Silks 


J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc. 
Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 

The  Creeff  Company,  Inc 


To  Decorators:  The  publishers  of  ARTS  &   DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
series  of   editorialized  advertisements  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses. 


Arts  &  Decoration  is  published  monthly  by  McBride,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Inc.  Publication  Office,  34  N.  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Editorial  and  general  offices, 
116  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y.  Subscription  is  $3.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.  For  foreign  postage  add  $1.00;  for  Canadian  postage,  50  cents.  Entered  as  second  class 
matter   at  the  post   office   at   East    Stroudsburg.    Pa.,    under   the   Act   of    March    3,    1879.      Copyright    1937   by    McBride.    Andrews    &    Co.,    Inc. 


Truly  fine  furniture  is  more  than  a  combination  of  excellent  woods  and 
expert  joinery.  Long  before  any  piece  of  furniture  is  put  into  work,  it 
must  be  designed  and  it  is  here  that  one  distinguishes  the  fine  from  the 
ordinary.  When  you  first  view  a  Tapp  model  you  will  be  impressed  by 
its  distinguished  appearance — a  tribute  to  the  perfection  of  contour  and 
scale  achieved  by  Johan  Tapp — whose  signature  will  be  found  on  every 
Tapp  model. 

Through  your  dealer  or  decorator  you  are  invited  to  inspect  these  fine 
pieces  in  our  showrooms. 


MAKERS  OF  FINE  TRADITIONAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY  FURNITURE 


NEW  YORK  •  383  MADISON  AVENUE         CHICAGO  •  MERCHANDISE  MART        LOS  ANGELES  •  816  S.  FIGUEROA  ST. 


.EN,  INC.,  DECORATORS 


(Ehe  library.  ®ljis  rommobious  room  for 
reabiuo,  anb  relaxation  is  bone  in  a  quiet 
scheme  of  roarm  tones,  rnrrieb  out  in  trje  pale 
ciuuamou-colorcb  curtains,  tfjc  sanb-coloreb 
upholstery,  the  beige  -  toncb  rug  anb  tl|c 
pichlrb  luoob  malls. 
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CORNER  of  the  library,  restful  and  mellow. 


COLOR   "MAKES"    THIS  HOME 


By  John  Marsman 


F 


\sHI()\.  notoriously,  is  .1  flighty  creature.  Her  ways 
are  strange,  her  ends  unpredictable.  Her  aims!  They  at 
Leasl  are  frankly  admitted:  the)  mean  to  surprise,  to  startle, 
to  amuse,  and  always,  always  to  please.  She  delights  in  the 
novel  twist,  in  the  fresh  interpretation.  And  long  before 
these  have  had  time  to  grow  Familiar  she  has  been  away  on 
another  tack. 

Critics  she  lias  never  lacked.  The)  are  more  vocal  at 
some  times  than  others.  II  devoid  ot  material  momentarily 
they  can  always  be  sure  tint  Fashion  will  be  up  to  some- 
thing  to  provide  a  sparkle  to  the  news,  in  their  case  a  con- 
xenient  l\    inflammatory  sparkle,  if  they  wish  to  see  it  so. 


But  they  seldom  have  been  able  to  tame  her  in  the  least. 
There  is  little  use  in  trying.   And  probably  less  desirability. 

For  not  by  any  means  have  all  of  her  works  been  transi- 
tory. The  coiffures  that  sailed  through  Marie  Antoinette's 
Versailles  were  that  essentially:  monumental  structures  on 
milady's  head  of  floured  hair,  of  garlands  and  birds,  of 
galleons  full  sail  and  even  miniature  replicas  of  the  new 
gas  balloon. 

But  the  medallion-backed  armchair,  the  Sevres  porcelain 
vases,  indeed  most  of  the  objects  created  for  Marie  An- 
toinette's Paris  to  please  the  fashionable  fancy  of  the 
moment,  have  remained  to  please  us  more  than  ever  today. 


ANOTHER  view  of  the 
library.  The  equestrienne 
painting  over  the  sofa  is  by  Ben 
Wilson,  and  the  desk  is  of  fine 
American   Sheraton   design. 


THE  living  room.     Over  the  sofa  is  a  delicate  Chinoiserie  tapestry, 
and  the  Coromandel  screen   in   the  corner  is  very  old  and  rare. 


One  could  go  on  recording  the  permanence  of  many  of 
fashion's  <  reations. 

Bui  instead  lei  us  take  one  criticism.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred  years  ago  two  artist-architects  who  were  succeeding 
brilliantly  in  then  own  fashionable  work,  Charles  Perciei 
and  Pierre  Fontaine  l>\  name,  complained  ovei  the  shifting 
position  thai  the)  perceived  themselves  to  Ik-  in.  Theii 
( omplainl  has  ;i  familial  sound. 

"This  modem  taste,"  they  said,  "'is  possessed  in  all  its 
Ion i is  with  an  unbelievable  mania  for  change!  1 1  has  looked 
in  all  branches  o\  ait  how  to  do  otherwise  that  which  has 
already  been  done,  without  disquieting  itself  in  the  least 
ovei  fundamental  laws." 


And  again,  "Decoration  and  furnishings  become  to  houses 
what  (lothes  are  to  people;  everything  grows  old,  and  in  a 
small  number  of  years  passes  for  being  superannuated  and 
ridiculous."    And  so  on,  for  pages. 

Bui  il  this  is  familiar  and  pertinent  to  modern  ears,  still 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  as  a  counterbalance  a  different 
and  certainly  a  broader  outlook  than  Napoleon's  artists. 
We  have  accepted  much  that  they  would  have  rejected,  and 
universally.  If  current  vogues  of  housing  ourselves  do  not 
please  we  can  ignore,  or  at  most,  take  what  we  like  of  what 
is  offered  today  and  let  it  act  merely  as  a  filter,  a  conditioner, 
or  as  a  frame  for  our  possessions.  Of  all  our  possessions,  the 
fine  old  ones  are  still  admired  and  usually  the  most  precious. 
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HE   card   room    is   decorated   in   pale   tones   of  green   and 
contains   a   notable  selection  of  antique   English  furniture. 
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HE  fireplace  end  of  the  living  room.     The  pre- 
vailing color  scheme  is  yellow  and  white,  with 
one  dramatic  accent  of  lacquer  red  in  the  old  English 
desk  between  the  windows.  ^       .'...  . ""— ■ 

BURtfNG^ 
PlJ8l JC  LIBRARY 
Perh;ij)s  this  is  .ill  too  a  matter  of  Fa&lfto^.^ufcnix 
Fashion  in  one  of  her  rare,  quiel  and  charmingmooas.  And 
if  it  is  capable  of  creating  rooms,  ol  a  whole  apartment  of 
integrated  tliough  individual  rooms  o\  a  quality  comparable 
to  that  of  the  rooms  shown  in  the  photographs  on  these 
pages,  then  long  may  it  prevail] 

First   of  all,  in  these  rooms,      (Continued  on  page  45) 
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RIGHT:  The  dining  room  is  cool  and  serene 
in  white,  with  old  English  furniture  and 
Waterford  crystal  appliques  and  candelabra. — 
Below:  Another  glimpse  of  the  card  room. 
The  chintz  here  is  predominatingly  green,  and 
the  sofa  is  white.  The  rug  is  an  antique 
Bessarabian,  and  there  are  several  sketches  by 
Constantin  Guys  on  the  walls. 


Photos  by  Joan  Woollcombe  from  Black  Star 

INT  this  lofty  studio,  the  author  of  "Private  Lives"  and  other 
dramatic  delights  works,  plays,  and  gives  inimitable  parties. 
The  bedrooms  open  off  the  little  balcony  above  the  door. 
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HE  dining  alcove  under  the  gallery.     Below  is  flie  entrance  foyer. 


NOEL   COWARD  — CHEZ  LUI 


From  notes  by  Joan  Woollcombe 


A 


PRIM  back  street  in  Belgravia,  London:  and  demure 
anion"  so  main  doorways  is  the  studded  gate  that  is  the 
entrance  to  Noel  Coward's  c  i t \  home.  The  gateway  gives 
no  indication  at  all  of  the  type  ol  house  to  be  found  behind 
it;  ioi.  once  inside,  von  are  immediately  conscious  of  being, 
not  in  London,  but  in  Paris;  a  courtyard  seen  through  a 
doorway,  of.  say,  the  rue  Sainte  Anne,  or,  even  better, 
sections  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  neighborhood,  are 
brought  to  mind.  Behind  the  entrance  gates  and  across  a 
small  courtyard,  the  doorway  of  Noel  Coward's  home  opens 
straight  into  a  tiny  hallway,  from  which  the  stairs  rise  and 
turn— a  small  space,  with  a  general  coloring  of  pickled  pine 
and  that  peculiar  freshness  that  this  wood  gives.  A  sharp 
turn  oi  the  stairs  brings  you  into  the  narrow  foyer,  rather 
dark,  that  leads  directly  into  the  amazing  studio. 

It  is  best  to  realize,  before  you  begin  to  study  in  detail 
this  astonishing  home  of  his,  that,  apparently,  Noel  Coward 
had  no  preconceived  ideas  about  his  decorative  "design 
for  living''  in  this  case,  other  than  knowing  what  he  did 
or  did  not  like,  as  and  when  he  saw  it! 

And  an  indication  that  he  approved  of  the  studio  wrhen 
finally  finished,  appears  to  have  been  that  Mr.  Coward 
gave  a  glance  around  and  instantly  sat  himself  comfortably 
down  and  began  to  work  quietly.  At  least,  this  is  the  legend 
of  the  taking  over  of  his  home. 

But,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  of  us  who  are  extremely 
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A  BOVE:  At  one  end  of  the  studio  is  this  long 
-**■  Table  of  pickled  wood.  The  handsomely  carved 
door  at  the  left  is  notable,  the  modern  rug  is  striking. 
— Below:  The  guest  room,  where  the  armchairs  are 
covered  with  a  chintz  intriguingly  patterned  in  a 
musical  motif. 


interested  in  decoration,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  wealth  of  interesting  detail  in  this  house 
that  is  either  artificial,  labored,  precious  or  mannered.  No 
style  or  period  has  been  self-consciously  presented. 

The  main  theme,  as  it  were,  of  the  place,  is  the  enormous 
studio-room  running  two  stories  high,  with  a  gallery  partly 
circling  the  second  story.  This  layout  is  obviously  the  basis 
of  the  decoration.  Overlooking  the  studio,  with  windows 
and  shutters  complete,  are  the  bedrooms  and  bathroom. 
The  recess  under  these  rooms,  brilliantly  decorated  to  make 
it  seem  larger,  is  used  as  the  dining  section  of  the  studio. 

The  rest  of  this  vast  space  is  focussed  around  two  main 
points:  the  dais  with  its  two  grand  pianos;  and  the  great 
fireplace  with  sofas  and  armchairs  grouped  before  it.  A 
set  of  circular  steps  forms  the  link  between  these  two  main 
sections,  as  you  see  in  one  picture. 

The  main  coloring  of  this  room  is  pickled  pine  and 
oatmeal,— placid,  but  by  no  means  nondescript,— with  the 
flat  warm  tones  of  the  large  heraldic  picture  over  the 
moulded  stone  fireplace,  and  the  three  ornaments  brought 
back  from  Bali  by  Mr.  Coward.  But,  notice  this!  The 
decorations,  the  arrangement  of  chairs,  pictures,  objets 
■d'art,  are  apparently  flexible.  Mr.  Coward  is  highly  intelli- 
gent in  the  catholicity  of  his  tastes.  And  the  Modern  rugs, 
the  general  tendency  toward  warm  and  neutral  beiges, 
grays,  browns  and  reds,  the  rough  canvas-type  tailored 
•covers  for  the  chairs  and  the  sofa,  the  plain  self-colored 
fringes  that  redeem  these  from  severity,  make  a  suitable 
background  for  a  varied  and  vivid  career.  The  tall  cur- 
tains of  the  high  windows  are  natural-toned  tapestry  with 
dull  red  borders. 

But  under  the  alcove  where  the  dining  table  stands,  the 
skill  of  space  management  is  shown  in  the  mirror  back- 
ground with  its  warm  tone,  the  sideboard  of  solid  blocks 
of  crystal  and  dull  brass,  with  its  bronze  head  of  Mr. 
Coward,  and  the  crystal  candle-      (Continued  on  page  47) 
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DESIGNED    BY    JEAN     LUCE 
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Photos   by    Bonney 
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THIS  intriguing  combination  of  four  candle- 
sticks and  a  vase  is  to  be  shown  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  It  is  of  block  crystal,  strikingly  simple 
in  design.  If  you  are  using  it  as  a  decorative 
accessory  for  side-table  or  mantel,  it  takes  the 
form  shown  above.  And,  if  a  dinner-party  sudden- 
ly develops  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  you  haven't 
a  thing  for  the  center  of  your  table,  don't  be 
distracted.  Simply  separate  the  candlesticks  in 
pairs  (as  shown  at  the  left),  arrange  a  few  flowers 
in  that  oblong  little  vase,  and  you'll  have  a  dinner- 
table  as  chic  and  Modern  and  last-word  as  your 
guests  could  desire.  We  suggest  that  it  would  look 
particularly  stunning  on  a  bakelite  table,  especially 
if  you  use  china  and  silver  of  Modern  design. 


AN  ELASTIC  CENTERPIECE  OF  CRYSTAL 
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ILA    W.    STINER.    DECORATOR 


HUGO    GNAM,    JR.,    DESIGNER 


PENTHOUSE  ACRES 


By  Hugo  Gnam,  Jr. 


Two   views   of   the   pent- 
house living  room. 


Above  and  Below — The  bar  room,  with  its  mural  decorations. 


The  rock  garden. 


A  Businessman's  "Country  Estate"  on  the  Roof  of  a 
New  York  Apartment  House 


\^  HEN  a  busy  executive  and  successful  business  man 
retires  from  his  career,  he  generally  embarks  on  the  voyage 
of  his  long  cherished  dreams. 

Mr.  Louis  Samler's  ambition  was  to  build  a  country 
house  of  a  very  picturesque  character.  However,  as  Mr. 
Samler  is  just  a  little  too  young  to  retire  to  that  country 
estate,  he  has  created  this  miraculous  garden  on  a  pent- 
house over  Central  Park,  while  speculating  on  the  build- 
ing site  for  his  future  home. 

The  apartment  consists  of  a  bedroom,  a  living  room,  a 
dining  room,  a  guestroom  or  playroom,  a  kitchen  and  a 
butler's  room. 

From  the  dining  room  and  living  room  one  steps  out 
to  the  terrace  which  is  over  three  times  the  size  of  the 
apartment.  Overlooking  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Pali- 
sades in  the  distance,  and  of  course  a  three  quarter  circle 
of  roof  tops  of  the  city,  the  terrace  is  the  center  of  the 
world  to  the  owner.  The  focal  point  of  the  skilfully 
worked  out  landscaping  is  shown  in  our  illustration.  Out 
of  the  high  towering  rocks  (which  cover  part  of  a  huge 
wall  of  a  chimney)  a  constant  stream  of  clear  water  gushes 


into  a  fish  pond  beneath.  An  inconceivable  variety  of 
flowers  is  planted  among  these  rocks,  which  keeps  a  year- 
round  picture  of  bloom.  A  sizeable  dance  floor,  under  a 
gayly  colored  canopy,  with  most  inviting  seating,  makes 
one  really  think  that  a  bit  of  the  famous  Central  Park 
Casino  has  here  been  preserved.  The  designer  and  decora- 
tor were  allowed  to  give  their  imagination  full  play  in  the 
interiors.     Each  room  was  designed  to  perform  a  duty  of 


The  dining  room  which  opens  out  on  the  terrace. 


its  own.  The  collaboration  between  decorator,  designer, 
and  owner  resulted  in  a  very  happy  solution  of  the 
decorating  problems. 

The  living  room  is  a  daring  piece  of  work.  Just  think 
of  one  entire  wall  in  sapphire  blue  with  a  silver  lustre,  one 
wall  in  emerald  green  with  a  silver  lustre,  and  the  other 
two  remaining  walls  of  a  soft  white;  the  furniture  of  light 
and  dark  brown  exotic  woods;  the  coverings  and  rug  sap- 
phire blue,  emerald  green  and  copper;  the  draperies  also  a 
sapphire  blue,  and  here  and  there  accents  of  gold.  Of 
course  these  photographs  in  black  and  white  fail  to  portray 
a  complete  interpretation  of  this  creation.  Such  pictures 
are  like  pages  torn  out  of— say  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"— 
although  each  passage  may  contain  jewels  of  great 
luminosity,  one  could  never  perceive  the  climax  of  human 
emotion  as  experienced  by  Tannhauser  in  the  Venusburg. 
This  room  is  something  of  a  Venusberg.  It  is  everchang- 
ing  in  its  lighting.     It  lives  with  you.     It  is  not  static  in 


any  sense.  The  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  present,  har- 
monious, and  expressing  the  greatest  form  of  aesthetic 
joy.  One  minute  they  appear  to  you  crescendo  con  molto 
vivace;  and  as  soon  as  a  cloud  passes  and  the  light  strikes 
a  softer  tone  through  the  slits  of  the  Venetian  blinds,  the 
tempo  becomes  piu  lento  con  vivace;  and  as  night  falls 
and  man-made  illumination  begins,  the  tempo  becomes 
andante  cantabile.  It  is  really  restful,  a  luxurious  softness. 
The  foyer  is  covered  with  salubra  of  a  stylized  floral 
pattern  in  silver,  brown  and  fine  tones  of  purple,  all  of 
which  are  imperceptibly  contained  in  the  seemingly  plain 
grass  cloth  of  the  opposite  wall.  This  scheme  is  the  pre- 
lude to  the  dining  room  which  is  done  in  the  same  fashion. 
As  we  enter  the  dining  room  we  come  upon  two  walls 
flanking  a  wide  door  leading  to  the  terrace,  completely 
mirrored  and  reflecting  the  design  of  the  sparingly  em- 
ployed salubra  on  the  opposite  Avail.  The  furniture  here 
is  aspen,  a  soft-grained   blond       (Continued  on   page  47) 
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EL  MOLINO  VIEJO—1810 

The  Most  Famous  Old  Spanish  Mill  in  California  Is  Made  Into  a  Country  House 


By  Una  Nixson  Hopkins 


vJwiXG  to  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Brehm, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  E.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
most  notable  landmarks  in  Southern  California— El  Molino 
Viejo—  (The  old  mill)  has  recently  been  rehabilitated  into 
a  comfortable  place  of  residence,  by  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Doerr, 
Mrs.   Brehm's  daughter. 

This  picturesque  casa  possesses  the  intangible  charm  that 


comes  with  romantic  history  and  the  accumulated  atmos- 
phere of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Geographically,  it  is  part  of  the  Huntington  estate  in 
Pasadena,  situated  in  the  midst  of  broad  acres,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  famous  library  and  art  gallery,  surrounded 
by  rare  tree  specimens,  walnut,  pepper,  olive  and  orange. 
Mountains  to  the  north  of  it— snow  capped  in  winter— add 
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"CACADE  of  the  Old  Mill  before  a  tree  was 
■*■    cut  down  at  the  left  to  let  in  more  sunshine. 


to  its  beauty;  and  on  the  south,  its  gardens  are  fanned 
the  year  round  by  breezes  from  the  sea. 

Architecturally,  it  stems  from  the  old  Missions,  with 
their  connotations,  and  was  built  by  the  Padres  of  San 
Gabriel  in  1810.  For  a  century  it  has  been  known  as  the 
old  mill  and  long  the  mecca  of  tourists. 

When  this  section  was  Alta  California,  with  a  constitu- 
tional, Spanish  governor,  bearing  the  picturesque  name 
of  Jose  Jouquin  Arrillagga,  and  Los  Angeles  was  a  small 
pueblo,  all  the  wheat  was  ground  here  that  supplied  the 
Missions  and  the  territory  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  re-create  an  old  atmosphere,  but 
Mrs.  Brehm  with  great  patience  and  the  aid  of  able  as- 
sistants has  preserved  the  architectural  conception  of  the 
Padres  along  with  the  tenets  of  their  creed:  simplicity, 
strength  and  beauty. 

The  exterior,  with  the  exception  of  the  doors  and 
fenestration,  is  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Francis- 
cans, and  the  form  of  the  openings  has  been  carefully 
adhered  to.  The  symmetrical  lines  are  identical;  the 
roof  tiles,  made  by  hand,  are  like  the  originals  in  quality 
and  color;  the  repaired  walls  do  not  vary  in  thickness 
or  texture. 

The  interior  follows  tradition.  Where  possible  the 
four  foot  walls  were  left  intact.  The  floors  are  of  hand 
made  tile;  the  rafters  are  hand  hewn,  and  bound  with 
raw  hide.  The  casa  is  very  simply  furnished  with  Spanish 
antiques. 

Owing  to  the  varying  elevations  of  the  ground,  the 
plan  is  novel.  You  enter  immediately  into  the  main 
sala,  which  is  in  reality  on  the  second  floor.  To  reach 
certain  rooms,  you  go  up  a  few  steps,  to  reach  certain 


THE  side  entrance  to  El  Molino  Viejo.  The 
potted  plants  placed  with  such  casual 
charm  along  the  steps  are  bright  accents  of 
color  against  the  ancient  adobe  walls. 
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"CROXT  facade  of  the  Old  Mill  as  it  is  now.     Two  great  olive  trees  frame  it, 
*•  and  the  old  mill  stones  can  be  seen  in  the  foreground. 


others,  you  go  down  a  few  steps.  A  unique  stairwa) 
descending  to  the  bos  etage,  leads  to  the  refectory,  which 
in  turn  opens  into  the  garden.  Here  in  the  present 
dining  room  is  where  the  water  wheel  was  situated,  which 
operated  the  grist  mill.  The  old  mill  stones  now  lie  in 
the  garden. 

Built  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  straw  temple,  history 
records,  the  mill  was  originally  two  years  in  construction. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  it  took  so  long,  since  it  was  con- 
trived of  adobe,  mud  bricks,  which  had  to  be  sun  dried; 
the  wood  was  requisitioned  from  oak  trees  in  the  vicinity; 
the  necessary  cement  taken  from  rocks;  the  plaster  extri- 
cated from  shells.  Further,  the  Padres  had  a  Herculean 
task  directing  the  Indians  in  the  manipulation  of  mud, 
wood  cement  and  plaster  into  final  achievement.  Besides, 
when  the  hunting  season  was  on,  and  berries  were  ripe  in 
the  mountains,  there  was  a  general  cessation  of  labor. 

Fascinating  are  the  tales  of  El  Molino  Yiejo:  of  hidden 
gold  and  stolen  treasures  in  the  days  of  the  Padres,  for 
the  mill  was  used  as  a  safety  vault  when  danger  threat- 
ened the  Mission. 

A  story  of  paramount  interest  has  to  do  with  a  gold 
service  of  great  value,  the  gift  of  Charles  IV  of  Spain 
to  the  church;  the  Padres  fearing  one  time  for  the  safety 
of  the  service,  ordered  the  neophytes  to  wrap  it  in  hide, 
place  it  in  huge  jars  and  take  it  to  the  mill.  But  no  more 
has  the  riddle  of  the  ultimate  resting  place  of  the  rare 
service  been  guessed  than  of  the  exact  location  of  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  rainbow's  end. 

When  the  moon  is  full  and  breezes  from  the  mountain 
stir  the  boughs,  making  strange  sounds,  it  must  be  easy 
for  the  dwellers  of  El  Molino  Yiejo  to  imagine  that  the 
old  Padres  are  threading  their  wav  among  the  ancient 
trees,  looking  for  their  lost  treasures—  Quien  sabe! 


THE  sola  with  its  principal  puerta  and  fine 
Catalonian  fireplace.     El  Molino  Viejo  is 
today  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Doerr. 


AMONG  the  remarkable  paintings  shown  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Gal- 
leries in  March  was  a  group  by  Edzard,  a  German  who  has  lived 
all  his  painting  life  in  France.  His  portraits  are  glamorous  canvases, 
both  in  subject  and  technique.  While  they  reveal  intensely  the  qualities 
of  personality,  they  are  a  tour  de  f  orce  in  the  quality  of  surface  paint- 
ing that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  "Les  Violettes"  shows  a  very  unhappy 
young  lady.  You  feel  that  lover  has  sent  her  the  flowers  that  have 
induced  such  charming  melancholy. 
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IS  IT   THE  GAY  NINETIES— OR    TODAY? 


IN  "Le  Chapeau  aux  Violettes,"  the  most  dashing  and  impertinent  of 
Edzard  s  portraits  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries,  there  is  a  freshness 
of  approach,  a  quality  of  actual  life,  a  revelation  of  character  that  mark 
the  artist  as  far  above  the  average  of  his  time.  He  has  been  accused  of 
monotony  of  technique.  On  the  contrary,  his  technique  is  so  fluent  that 
it  becomes  a  daring  opportunity  to  display  emotional  characteristics. 


THE  grand  salon,  filled  with  invaluable  modern  works  of  art,  including  two  fine 
autumn-toned  tapestries  and  a  pair  of  beige-upholstered  chairs,  all  by  Jean  Lurcat. 
On  the  left  wall  is  Rouault's  famous  "Three  Clowns"  tapestry.  In  front  of  the  mirror- 
backed  fireplace  is  a  Louis  XV  table. 


Photos  by  Bonney 


PARIS 
HAS  A  MODERN 
HOTEL  SEVIGNE 


By  Rebecca  Thomas 


M 


ME.  PAUL  CUTTOLI,  wife  of  the  Franch  senator, 
brought  over  to  New  York  last  year  her  collection  of 
tapestries  woven  from  designs  by  most  of  the  best  known 
abstract  painters  of  Paris.  The  tapestries  were  an  effort  to 
revive  an  old  art  in  patterns  of  today.  The  combination 
was  a  happy  one.  Many  who  had  found  it  difficult  to  enjoy 
abstract  painting  as  such  could  see  a  meaning,  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  in  the  gay  colors  of  thess  tapestries.  The  less 
definite  outlines  of  woven  threads  made  harmony  out  of 


ABOVE:  In  this  corner  of  the  salon,  a  Lurcat 
tapestry  is  hung  between  a  Rouault  and  a 
Braque,  whose  colors  are  strikingly  enhanced  by 
the  natural  oak  wall.  The  couch  is  upholstered 
in  bottle-green  faille,  and  the  two  chairs  designed 
by  Lurcat  are  covered  in  Veronese  green.  Below: 
Another  end  of  the  grand  salon  shows  a  dashing 
glass  and  gilded  copper  table  with  black  lacquer 
base.  Picasso  and  Braque  are  represented  on  the 
left  and  right  of  the  window  respectively. 
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ANOTHER  view  of  the  dining  room,  showing 
a  Dufy  panel  interestingly  combined  with  a 
fine  Hispano  Mauresque  chest.  The  gray,  white, 
black  and  chartreuse  green  rug  is  by  Lur^at. 


discord  for  these  tew  benighted  ones  who  had  not  yet  cap- 
tured the  full  glory  of  the  modern  French  painters' 
canvases. 

The  use  of  these  tapestries,  as  hung  on  the  walls  of  Mme. 
Cuttoli's  rooms,  proves  how  rich  in  decorative  value  these 
extraordinary  products  of  the  weavers'  and  painters'  art 
can  be.  Mme.  Cuttoli's  apartment,  on  the  left  bank,  is  a 
rendezvous  for  all  the  elite  of  Paris,  in  political  as  well  as 
artistic  life.  Out  of  her  admiration  and  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Picasso,  Raoul  Dufy,  Matisse,  Lurcat  Rouault  and 
others,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  following  their  designs 
for  tapestrv  and  rugs.  And  she  has  so  arranged  her  rooms, 
the  walls  overflowing  with  the  finest  work  of  these  men, 
that  they  are  in  themselves  an  expression  of  the  modern 
life  of  the  French  capital.  Her's  is  the  house  where  all  her 
painter  friends  can  feel  at  home,  and  where  writers  and 
government  officials  can  come  to  see  the  imaginative  prod- 
uct of  their  contemporaries. 

Mme.  Cuttoli  has  not  been  a  purist  as  far  as  her  fur- 
nishings are  concerned.  She  has  not  confined  herself  acad- 
emically to  the  Modern  in  every  piece.  But  she  has  taken 
care  to  avoid  carving  or  paneling  on  the  smooth  natural 
oak  walls,  so  that  her  paintings  and  tapestries  should  be  the 
only  focus  of  decoration. 

The  two  magnificent  tapestries  on  either  side  of  the 
mirror-backed  glass  fireplace  in  the  grande  salon  are  de- 


r^  ORNER  of  the  dining  room,  show- 
^^  ing  the  stairs  leading  down  to 
Madame  Cuttoli's  studio.  The  window 
wall  is  pale  blue,  the  other  white.  An- 
other Lurcat  tapestry  hangs  on  the  right- 
hand  wall,  and  there  are  two  paintings 
by  Raoul  Dufy  beside  the  window.  The 
banister  is  of  opaque  natural  glass  rim- 
med with  nickel. 
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signed  by  Lurcat,  and  their  autumn  tones  blend  with  th 
beige  tapestry  chairs  placed  before  them  which  are  also 
from  Lurcat's  design.  On  the  left-hand  wall  (in  the  photo- 
graph) is  the  Three  Clowns  tapestry  in  blue,  green,  and 
red.  cartooned  by  Rouault  and  shown  in  Mme.  Cuttoli's 
exhibition  in  New  York.  The  floor  rug  is  hand  woven  in  a 
cinder  gray  tone.  Together  with  these  Twentieth  century 
products,  Mme.  Cuttoli  places  a  Louis  XV  table  before  the 
fire-place  and  an  old  Chinese  table  along  the  wall. 

The  wall  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  drawing  room,  re 
fleeted  in  the  mirror  fireplace  and  shown  in  one  of  the 
smaller  photographs,  is  decorated  with  another  fine  Lurcat 
tapestry,  hung  between  paintings  by  Rouault  and  Braque, 
and  here  the  furniture  is  more  strictly  modern.  The  divan 
in  palissandre  is  upholstered  in  bottle  green  faille,  the  two 
tapestried  chairs  are  again  from  Lurcat's  design.  The  table 
and  low  modern  vitrines  are  black  lacquer. 

Along  the  window  side  of  the  grand  salon  is  a  finely 
designed  modern  table,  entirely  in  glass  and  gilded  copper 
with  base  of  black  lacquer.  Above  this,  paintings  by  Picas- 
so and  Braque  hang  against  the  natural  oak  panels  be- 
tween the  windows,  whose  curtains  are  in  bottle  green,  with 
white  organdie  glass  curtains.  The  modern  chairs  are  up- 
holstered in  cinder  gray  faille.  The  banner  motif  showing 
here  in  the  Lurcat  rug  is  in  chartreuse  green  and  white. 
On  the  following  page  is  shown  another  side  wall  in  this 
large  room.  The  huge  tapestry  is  by  Picasso  and  was  also 
shown  in  Mme.  Cuttoli's  New  York  exhibition.  On  the 
piano,  beside  a  photograph  of  Picasso,  is  a  marble  by 
Laurens.  The  lamp  has  a  crystal  and  ebony  base  and  a 
plain  parchment  shade.  Sometimes  this  corner  of  the  room 
is  reserved  for  another  tapestry  approximately  the  same 
size  as  the  Picasso,  which  was  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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ABOVE:  The  foyer  has  pale  blue 
walls  with  a  white  ceiling.  The 
bust  by  Laurens  is  mounted  on  an  un- 
usual base  of  forged  iron,  and  the  Lur- 
cat rug  is  designed  in  brilliant  red, 
white,  gray  and  chartreuse.  The  dining 
room  is  reflected  in  the  mirror. — Picas- 
so's familiar  tapestry  hangs  in  this  cor- 
ner of  the  grand  salon.  The  sculpture 
on  the  piano  is  by  Laurens. 


DETAILS  FROM  A 

FINE  ENGLISH 

ROOM 


A  RTHUR  S.  VERNAY,  the  well-known  collector  of  English 
**■  furniture  and  recognized  authority,  has  presented  us  with  a 
pageful  of  rare  and  unusual  pieces,  which  we  hereby  whole- 
heartedly recommend  to  the  lover  of  things  antique  and  British. 
The  three  birds  perched  hither  and  yon  on  this  page  we  think 
particularly  fascinating.  The  large  one  above  is  an  Alcora  pottery 
descent,  and  dates  circa  1750.  The  other  two  are  in  the  same 
pottery. 

The  very  handsome  convex  mirror  is  of  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  gilt  wood  frame  is  in  its  original  state,  beautifully 
carved  with  characteristic  oak  leaf  enrichments,  and  surmounted 
by  an  impressive  eagle. 

Below  is  an  exceptionally  graceful  Sheraton  group  illustrating 
the  adaptability  of  a  sofa  table.  It  is  of  soft  faded  brown  mahog- 
any, sumptuously  grained  and  decorated  with  crossbanded  mahogany 
inlays  between  lines  of  ebony  and  satinwood.  This  also  dates 
from  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  Could  there  be  a  finer  dressing 
table  for  a  discriminating  lady? 
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A   RED 
SPRING   GARDEN 

By  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 
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HE  Editor  has  asked  me  to  write  a  piece  about  a  red  spring 
garden.    Though  this  is  a  novel  and  intriguing  idea,  I  was,  at 
first,  inclined  to  dodge  such  a  responsibility  and  to  turn  it  over 
to   the   skilled   horticulturist   or   specialist   in   perennials   whose 
knowledge  of  suitable  plants  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  greater 
than  my  own.   But  second  thoughts  suggested  that,  after  all,  what 
is  of  interest  to  the  average  garden  lover  is  not  a  long  list  of  more 
or  less  rare  plants,  but  how  to  get  good  results  with  those  that  are 
easily  obtainable.    The  commoner  plants  are,  after  all,  the  best 
for  general  use.   They  are  common  because  of  their  merits.   They 
have  been  tried  by  many  experiences,  under  many  different  con- 
ditions, and  have  proved  to  be  vigorous,  cheerful  and  dependable 
so  that  everyone  loves  them. 

When  one  speaks  of  "red"  in  these  days  one  naturally  thinks 
of  those  brilliant  hues  of  danger  signals  and  various  shades  of 
scarlet,  those  wonderful  Chinese  or  Japanese  reds  or  the  royal 
purple  which  is  said  to  have  been  vermilion,  or  the  "reds"  of 
some   flowers   such   as   Keiserkroon   tulips,   scarlet   salvia,   scarlet 


Plot   plan   and   planting 
list  by  the  author 


lobelia  or  lychnis,  oriental  poppies  or  tri 
toma.  These  are  small  in  relative  number 
and,  in  the  temperate  zones,  appearing 
mostly  in  summer,  as  though  the  hottest 
sun  necessarily  produced  the  hottest  colors. 
Now  none  of  these  striking  reds  is  pure 
red.  Perhaps  pure  red  does  not  exist  out- 
side of  the  spectrum  or  synthetic  colors, 
for  nature's  tendency  seems  to  be  always 
towards  combinations,  and  the  gorgeous 
floral  reds  always  contain  some  admixture 
of  yellow  or  blue  and  perhaps  minute  pro- 
portions of  other  tints.  You  can  put  some 
blue  into  the  right  kind  of  red  and  dilute 
it  with  water  or  white  pigment  and  get  a 
pink.  While  reds  are  rare  in  spring  flow- 
ers, pinks  abound  from  the  delicate  tints  of 
wood  flowers  veering  into  white  to  the  as- 
sertive  hues  of  some  Japanese  cherries, 
pink  hawthorns  and  dogwood,  phlox  subu- 
lata,  Japanese  quince.  Some  of  these  ap- 
proach the  depths  of  crimson  as,  for  in- 
stance,   Paul's    scarlet    thorn,    and    mains 


atrosanguinea,  the  gorgeous  crimson  crab. 
Then,  since  pure  red  doesn't  exist  in 
flowers,  and  since  all  pinks  and  crimsons 
contain  more  of  red  than  of  any  other 
pigment,  it  seems  reasonable  to  admit  all 
these  varying  shades  to  the  makings  of  our 
"red"  garden.  So  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  call  our  garden  "ruddy"  instead  of  red. 
And  since  a  ruddy  garden  would  tend  to  get 
monotonous  and  we  expect  in  any  case  to 
get  the  foil  of  the  all-harmonising  green 
grass  and  foliage  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
gray,  green  and  neutral  foils  of  the  stems 
and  branches)  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
admit  also  white,  which  is  not  a  color,  but 
a  negation  of  color,  and  is,  besides,  the  great 
harmoniser  of  the  flower  border. 

At  first,  this  idea  of  a  red  spring  garden 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spring 
months.  Yet,  a  little  thought  will  make  it 
plain  that  red,  in  innumerable  blendings,  is 
the  most  characteristic  hue  of  the  spring 
garden.    First,  (Continued  on  page  39) 


ABOVE,  extreme  left:  Fosteriana 
Princeps,  a  variety  of  red  tulip, 
very  brilliant  in  shade,  which  should 
be  planted  right  now.  Photo  by  J. 
Horace  McFarland  &   Company. 


ABOVE:  Fosteriana — "Mme.  Lefeber" 
is  another  variety  of  tulip  which 
is  richly  red  in  color.  Tulip  reds  are 
among  the  most  decorative  and  diverse 
in  the  floral  spectrum.  McFarland 
Photo. 


RIGHT:  Cornus  Florida  Rubra,  pink 
dogwood,  will  bring  light  and  ef- 
fervescence to  your  red  spring  garden. 
No  other  flower  is  more  eloquent  of 
the  glories  of  May.  Photo  by  Walter 
Beebe  Wilder. 


SUGGESTED  plot  plan  for  a  red  gar- 
den. The  outline  of  the  house  is 
taken  from  a  plan  executed  by  Julius 
Gregory,  A. I. A.  for  Mr.  Hugh  McNair, 
at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 
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OVE  are  two  really  red  gardens.  The  top  one 
displays  azaleas,  tulips  and  pink  dogwood  in 
»  anned  profusion.  The  lower  one  shows  how 
ant  azaleas,  with  their  wonderful  reds  will 
your  spring  garden  look.  Photos  by  J.  Horace 
land.-R.ght:  Malus  Florebunda,  the  p[nk 
.ng  crabapple  is  another  poetic  essential  for 
ed  garden.     Photo  by  Wilder. 
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AN   ILTRA-M0DER\ 
APARTMENT 


IN  NEW    YORK 


SOLOMON  R  GUGGENHEIM,  famous  for  his 
collection  of  Modern  Non-Objective  art,  has  an 
apartment  done  in  the  ultra-modern  manner  in  the 
Hotel  Plaza.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  his 
paintings  are  hung  in  this  apartment,  where  the  rugs 
are  all  executed  in  abstract  designs.  Cork  and  linen 
are  used  for  the  finish  of  the  walls,  making  an  ad- 
mirable background  for  the  curiously  bewildering  and 
exciting  pictures.  The  sombemess  of  the  living  room 
is  relieved  by  two  chairs  upholstered  in  red  leather, 
and  practically  the  only  color  to  be  found  in  the 
dining  room  and  bedroom  is  in  the  dramatic  and 
decorative  paintings. 


IN  HONOUR  OF  OYSTER  EATING 

(Lines  from  an  old  English  almanac,  printed  in 
London,  in  1827.) 

In  Oyster  days  there  is  nothing  to  Fear 
If  you  taste  on  the  First,  you  are  good  for  a  year. 
They  cure  every  ill,  they're  an  excellent  food: 
You  may  eat  them  cold,  escolloped,  or  stewed. 
If  by  chance  the  first  Day  they're  out  of  your  Power 
Thereafter  eat  double  the  plate  each  hour  .  .  . 
The  effect  will  assuredly  prove  nigh  the  same, 
And  cure  every  ill  that  the  Doctors  can  name! 


THE  DRAMATIC  R   USHERS  IN  THE  OYSTER 


By  Elizabeth  H.  Russell 


w. 


HEN  September  writes  his  name  in  flowing  script  he 
must  pause  for  a  moment  ere  he  adds  the  final  "R,"  that 
vital  letter  which  ushers  in  The  Return  of  the  Oyster.  It 
is  like  pressing  the  key  which  controls  some  great  event 
.  .  .  the  dramatic  moment  arrives,  a  swift  gesture  and 
midnight  strikes,  bridges  are  opened,  or  barriers  fall  and 
history  is  made. 

The  oyster  season  is  usually  thought  of  as  running  from 
September  first  to  April  30,  with  the  summer  months  left 
oysterless  while  the  bivalves  spawn  and  the  beds  rest.  The 
skill  of  modern  man  has  overcome  these  oysterless  months 
and  nowadays  they  are  harvested  in  their  perfection  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  and  frozen  immediately  by  a 
special  process  which  maintains  their  delicacy  and  succu- 
lence until  they  are  wanted.  The  only  secret  of  using 
frozen  oysters  successfully  is  to  thaw  them  quickly  and 
eat  them  promptly. 

There  are  many  popular  varieties,  Cotuits  and  Chathams 
from  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  delicious  Chesapeake  Bays 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Narragansett  Bays  and  Silver 
Leafs  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Southern  favorites  which 
include  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Chincoteague.  The 
West  Coast  has  its  appetizing  Olympics,  and  a  variety 
known  as  "Baltimore  oysters"  which  are  not  propagated 
there,  but  which,  once  transplanted  from  Chesapeake  Bay, 
develop  to  great  perfection.  And  what  oyster  lover's  mouth 
does  not  water  at  mention  of  the  superb  array  from  Long 
Island  .  .  .  the  Oyster  Bays,  Blue  Points,  Fire  Island  Salts, 
Robbins'  Islands,  and  Seapures? 

A  general  rule  for  preparing  oysters  for  cooking  is  to 
pour  one  cup  of  water  over  each  quart  of  oysters,  then 
take  each  oyster  out  separately  with  the  fingers,  and  free 
it  from  any  bits  of  shell.   The  oyster  liquor  may  be  strained, 


and  used  in  soup,  stew  or  scallop.  Fried  and  broiled  oysters 
are  much  better,  and  cook  more  easily,  if  they  are  parboiled 
slightly  before  crumbing.  Place  one  pint  of  cleaned  oysters 
in  a  frying  basket  and  keep  it  for  one-half  minute  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  deep  enough  to  cover  them.  Drain, 
dry  on  a  soft  towel  and  proceed  as  usual.  Oysters  should 
never  be  kept  long  after  being  taken  from  the  shell;  and, 
if  to  be  used  raw,  should  not  be  opened  until  just  before 
serving.  You  will  notice  that  practically  every  recipe  says 
"cook  until  the  edges  of  the  oysters  curl";  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  boil  hard. 

The  ancient  Romans  knew  the  delights  of  oyster  eating, 
and  slaves  were  sped  to  the  distant  Apennines  to  fetch  back 
snow  on  which  to  serve  Mediterranean  oysters  at  Lucullan 
feasts.  Horace  and  Apicius  mention  oysters  many  times  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  banquets  of  the  day.  Caligula's 
soldiers  brought  back  oysters  from  Britain,  and  the  luxuri- 
ous Romans  discovered  that  they  were  more  delicious  from 
the  cold  Atlantic  beds  than  the  local  examples,  so  from 
that  time  on  they  ate  only  the  imported  varieties. 

Oysters  first  appeared  in  art  in  the  paintings  of  the  17th 
century  Dutch  artists.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  even  in 
that  day  they  were  posed  appropriately  accompanied  by 
cut  lemons  which  plainly  shows  that  the  good  burghers 
understood  the  fine  points  of  oyster  eating,  and  valued  the 
oyster  enough  to  have  it  immortalized  in  those  old  rich 


genre  canvases. 


Inquiries  at  New  York's  most  famous  "Oyster  Bar,"  and 
at  leading  restaurants  which  specialize  in  oysters  reveal  that 
the  old-fashioned  "Oyster  Stew,"  beloved  by  generations  of 
good  eaters,  is  still  the  favorite,  followed  next  in  line  by 
the  ever  popular  "On  the  Half-Shell"  appetizer. 

The    following   recipes   have    been   chosen    from    many 
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1.  Oyster  Rolls. 

2.  Oyster  Chowder 


3.  Oyster  Michael. 

4.  Oyster  Salad. 


5.  Oyster  Turnovers. 

6.  Oyster  Stew  Manhattan. 


sources,  some  from  privately  printed  cook  books  and 
cherished  manuscripts,  while  others  have  been  generously 
contributed  by  chefs  of  famous  restaurants  and  Oyster 
Bars.  So,  when  September  "writes  the  last  letter  of  his 
name,"  you  will  be  ready  for  the  feast,  and  do  not  forget 
the  old   French   rhyme,    "Avec  les   Huitres,"   which   runs: 

Que    le    Chablis    est    excellent! 

Je   donnerais    fortune   et   titres 

Pour  m'enivrer  de  ce  vin  blane 

Avec  les  huitres. 


If  you  are  serving  raw  oysters  as  an  appetizer  or  a  first 
course  they  will  have  accompanying  cups  of  cocktail  sauce 
at  each  plate.  The  perfect  cocktail  sauce  must  be  prepared 
long  enough  before  the  meal  is  served  to  become  well 
blended  and  chilled. 

Cocktail  Sauce:  4  tablespoons  grated  horse  radish,  4  table- 
spoons tomato  catsup,  or  chili  sauce,  i/>  teaspoon  salt,  with 
a  dash  of  celery  salt,  a  dash  of  Tabasco  sauce,  lemon  juice 
to  taste. 

Combine  ingredients  and  chill      {Continued  on  page  55) 
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NOW  ABOUT  RUGS 


T  will  often  be  less  expensive  and  more  effective  to  purchase  a  rug  to  fit  your  room  exactly. 


N 


VTURALLY.  the  majority  oi  us  want  Oriental  rugs, 
and  would  have  them,  were  it  not  for  their  prohibitive  price. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  lasting  than  a  real 
Oriental.  However,  if  you  haven't  at  least  |500  to  invest  in 
a  room-size  rug.  it  is  best  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  Orientals,  for 
at  a  cost  less  than  that,  you  will  be  getting  an  imitation. 

The  genuine  product  is  hand  woven  out  of  the  best  yarn- 
dyed  wools  in  the  Orient.  As  a  rule,  no  name  is  stamped  on 
the  Orientals  and  buying  them  is  more  or  less  of  a  lotter\ 
even  in  foreign  countries,  as  there  are  so  many  tricks  in  the 
trade.  In  our  own  countrv.  salesmen  of  foreign  extraction 
frequently  offer  them  in  obscure  shops.  Such  a  dealer  mav 
open  a  store  this  month  and  close  it  the  next,  he  mav  conduct 
auctions,  or  he  mav  even  make  house-to-house  canvass.  His 
goods  have  been  bought  abroad  at  practicallv  no  fixed 
figures,  what  he  pays  for  them  will  depend  upon  how  good 
a  trader  he  is.  Unless  he  has  an  established  business  he  can- 
not make  vou  a  sruarantee  that  will  be  of  anv  value. 

At  the  various  auctions  of  such  merchandise.  I  have  wit- 
nessed wealthy  tourists  pay  several  thousand  dollars  for  rugs 
actually  not  worth  three  hundred.  The  auctioneers  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  the  wools  were  Oriental  (which  thev 
were)  and  that  the  rug  was  hand  woven  (which  it  was*:  but 
thev  neglected  to  sav  that  the  handwoven  rug.  undved  ('still 
the  color  of  the  sheep's  wool),  had  been  imported  to  the 
Inked  States  where  a  pattern  was  stamped  upon  it  with 
cheap  dyes  that  fade  in  the  sunlight  and  run  when  the 
rug  is  washed. 

I  have  seen  these  rugs  displayed  beneath  powerful  electric 
lights  and  they  looked  so  brilliant  that  velvet  appeared  dull 
in  comparison.  I  have  learned  that  this  gorgeous  sheen  is 


produced  on  inferior  goods  by  various  methods,  the  use  of 
\arious  chemicals  often  being  employed  to  bring  out  a 
brilliant  luster.  After  such  treatment  a  clear  water  bath  is 
given,  then  this  is  followed  by  a  polishing  process  with  a 
rubber  brush.  Such  a  marvelous  sheen  is  developed  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  innocent  bystander  at  the  auction  is  in- 
veigled to  invest  his  dollars  as  he  visualizes  how  elegant  such 
a  rug  would  look  in  his  own  house.  Even  though  these  rugs 
are  frequently  shown  before  the  sale,  no  thorough  examina- 
tion of  them  can  be  made.  Too  often  the  smooth  tongue  of 
the  auctioneer,  the  effective  display  of  the  rugs  beneath 
flattering  lights,  the  atmosphere  of  the  auction  will  lead 
one  to  invest  in  shoddv  goods  that  would  never  have  been 
accepted  in  a  reliable  department  store. 

It  is  foolish  to  let  your  eye  be  dazzled  by  the  unusual  sheen 
of  the  plush-like  materials,  and  vour  better  judgment  be 
ruled  bv  the  glib  tongue  of  the  salesman.  The  only  way  to 
buv  Oriental  rugs  is  to  have  them  sent  to  your  house  on  ap- 
proval bv  a  reliable  dealer,  then  employ  some  one  who 
knows  Oriental  rugs  to  appraise  them.  Such  experts  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  larger  cities.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  see  whether  the  rug  has  been  yarn-dyed.  With  a  pair 
of  tweezers,  or  even  with  vour  fingers,  vou  can  pull  out  some 
of  the  pile.  If  the  threads  have  been  dyed  before  thev  were 
woven,  thev  will  be  equally  colored  throughout.  If  the  rug 
has  had  a  design  stamped  on  after  the  weaving  process,  the 
woof  threads  will  be  the  natural  color  of  the  sheep's  wool 
where  thev  have  been  wrapped  around  the  warp— because 
the  dye  did  not  penetrate  through  this  portion  of  the  rug. 
One  can  judge  of  the  dves  bv  rubbing  a  damp  cloth  over 
each  color,  and  the  cheap  ones  Continued  on  page  46) 
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THERE  ARE  STILL 


NEW  IDEAS 


r\ 


Kr^ 


In  the  Colors  and  Designs  of  the  Smartest 
Wallpapers  for  Fall  and  Winter 


-*^-. 


fv 


OPPOSITE   page,  extreme  left,  top   to  bottom:    Wallpaper  designs  seem 
to  be  more  definite,  less  diffuse,  this  season,  a>  witness:  Birge's  strik- 
ing    Gardenia     pattern,  in  which  the  burning  red  of  the  flowers  stands  out 
oatically   from   the  gray  ground.    This  design,   we  feel,   would  be  most 
in   a    room   where   the   furniture   is   white   or   light-toned — Imperial 
developed  one  of  their  famous  washable  papers  in  a  sparkling  garden-y 
design,  whereby   you  can  carry  your  flair  for  matters  horticultural   straight 
through  the  winter.     It   would  be  charming   in  a  sun-room. — Another  new 
Glencraft   paper   is  this  graceful  Oriental  one  with  its  picturesque  Chinese 
motif — a  grand  idea  for  a  Modern  bedroom.    It  comes  in  lots  of  nice  color 
combinations,  with  the  design  light  against  a  darker  ground.  Imperial  Paper 
&  Color  Corp. 


O 


PPOSITE  page,  center,  top  to  bottom:  One  never  grows  tired  of  floral 
designs,  and  our  manufacturers  are  making  them  more  and  more 
eloquent.  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc.,  have,  for  instance,  created  this  extremely 
male  pattern  called  "Wistaria",  wherein  the  purple-blue  flowers  droop 
heavily  along  slim  green  vines.  The  background  is  white. — Those  renowned 
purveyors  of  fine  fabrics,  F.  Schumacher  &  Company,  offer  a  printed  silk 
and  wallpaper  to  match.  The  design  for  both  are  liberally  adopted  from  an 
old  Eighteenth  Century  fabric,  and  reproduced  by  hand  on  embossed  paper 
for  wall  treatment.    Photo  by  F.  M.  Demarest. 


~ 


WH.  S.  LLOYD  CO.,  INC.  have  long  been 
•  illustrious  for  their  rare  imported  wallpapers. 
The  one  at  the  left  is  a  delicate  submarine  design, 
made  in  England,  and  executed  in  real  undersea  colors 
on  white,  green,  salmon  or  blue  grounds. — Just  below 
this  is  a  paper  guaranteed  to  bring  out  the  latent 
pioneer  in  you.  It  is  M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Co.'s  "Cov- 
ered Wagon",  and  is  done  in  picture-book  colors  on  a 
white  ground.  This  firm  has  another  especially  lovely 
design,  which,  unfortunately,  we  can't  show  here, 
called  "Morning" — pale  pink  morning-glories  knotted 
in  streaming  gray  ribands,  all  on  a  sky-blue  ground. 


A  BOVE:  Almost  everybody  yearns  to  have  a 
•**■  room  lined  with  maps,  and  will,  therefore,  re- 
spond eagerly  to  this  dashing  French  imported  wall- 
paper, which  outlines  the  East  Indies  in  such  inter- 
esting combinations  of  color  as  yellow  and  blue  with 
brown,  and  green  and  yellow  with  eggplant.  W.  H.  S. 
Lloyd  Co.,  Inc. — Below:  The  Schmitz-Horning  Com- 
pany tell  us  that  they  are  putting  special  emphasis 
this  year  on  new  colorings  of  current  designs.  These 
two  panels  are  in  their  Chinese  Floral  pattern,  exe- 
cuted in  light  gray  on  a  gray-blue  ground  (a  sort  of 
Wedgwood  idea),  Dubonnet  and  gray,  or  natural. 
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mtinued  from  page  ;;»  thoroughly.  Place  a  quarter 
ol  a  seeded  lemon,  CUI  lengthwise,  beside  the  sauce  con- 
tainer oi  cocktail  glass.  Be  generous,  a  smaller  piece  of 
lemon  is  hard  to  handle  and  unsatisfactory. 

\  >herr\  dressing  ma\  be  made  of  sherry,  salt  and  cay- 
enne, allowing  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wine  and  a  touch  of 
salt  and  cayenne  to  each  six  oysters.  Let  the  oysters  stand 
in  it  until  chilled. 

Oyster  Chowder.  1  3  cup  diced  salt  pork,  1  minced 
onion.  I  \  cup  diced  celery,  :> 4  cup  diced  carrots,  1  cup 
diced  potatoes.  1  cup  water.  3  cups  milk,  1  pint  oysters, 
salt  and  pepper. 

Frv  salt  pork  until  crisp,  add  vegetables,  cook  one  min- 
ute. Add  water  and  cook  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  until 
vegetables  are  tender.  Add  milk,  bring  almost  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  oysters  and  cook  until  the  edges  curl. 
Add  seasoning  to  taste.  Serve  hot,  with  pilot  biscuit, 
oyster  crackers  or  melba  toast.    This  recipe  serves  six. 

Oyster  Rolls:  i.,  cup  butter,  6  hard  rolls,  or  6  cases 
shaped  from  bread,  1  cup  top  milk,  i/8  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
i/8  powdered  thyme,  1  pint  oysters,  2  teaspoons  lemon 
juice.  6  anchovy  fillets. 

Melt  butter.  Remove  crumb  from  rolls  or  bread  cases, 
brush  inside  and  out  with  some  of  the  melted  butter,  and 
heat  until  crisp  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.  To  the  re- 
maining butter  add  the  milk,  the  crumb  from  the  rolls, 
and  the  seasonings.  Stir  over  a  low  fire  until  the  mixture 
is  thick  and  creamy.  Add  drained  oysters  and  lemon  juice 
and  cook  over  low  fire  until  the  edges  of  the  oysters  curl. 
Fill  hot  shells  with  this  mixture,  and  garnish  with  an- 
chovies and  parsley. 

Oyster  Turnovers:  Roll  pastry  and  cut  into  rounds  four 
inches  in  diameter.  On  each  round  place  two  or  three 
drained  oysters,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  turn  pastry 
over  and  press  edges  together  with  a  fork.  Brush  with 
milk,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
450°  F.,  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  a  light  brown.  Serve 
hot  with  tartare  sauce,  as  a  luncheon  dish,  or  as  an  hors 
d'oeuvre  with  soup  or  salad.  These  may  be  made  small, 
with  only  one  good-sized  oyster  as  filling,  for  delicious 
bonnes  bouches  at  a  winter  cocktail  party.  They  would 
be  served  without  the  sauce  in  that  case,  but  here  is  the 
recipe  for  it  if  you  are  using  the  turnovers  for  a  luncheon 
course. 

Tartare  Sauce:  y2  cup  mayonnaise,  1  tablespoon  minced 
pickles,  1  teaspoon  minced  onion,  1  tablespoon  minced 
olives,  1  tablespoon  minced  parsley. 

Oyster  Michael:  4  cups  bread,  diced,  y4  cup  of  butter, 
1  pint  oysters,  l/,  teaspoon  salt,  i/2  teaspoon  nutmeg,  1  cup 
cream. 

Cook  diced  bread  in  butter  until  slightly  brown.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  a  srreased  baking-dish  with  half  the  bread. 
Arrange  oysters  over  that,  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  nut- 
meg. Add  cream,  cover  with  remaining  bread  and  bake 
in  hot  oven,  450°  F.  for  ten  minutes.    Serves  six. 

A  recipe  which  is  a  favorite  in  England  is  called 

Angels  on  Horseback:  12  oysters,  12  round  pieces  of 
toast,  12  pieces  of  bacon,  ly2"  x  2"  wide.  Pick  over  and 
trim  the  oysters,  and  put  one  on  each  slice  of  bacon. 
Squeeze  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  on  each  one,  add  a 
dust  of  cayenne  and  roll  up  in  the  slices  of  bacon.  Pin 
with  Japanese  toothpicks  (which  are  very  thin  and  sharp) 
and  cook  in  a  quick  oven  long  enough  to  crisp  the  bacon. 
Dust  with  fine  brown  bread  crumbs,  if  you  like,  and 
decorate  with  parsley  or  watercress  and  pimientoes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  "angel." 

Oyster  Salad:  24  oysters,  4  cups  of  diced  celery,  paprika, 
mayonnaise.  Boil  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor  for  five 
minutes,  drain,  place  on  ice  until  chilled.  Mix  with 
mayonnaise  and  celery,  sprinkle  with  paprika,  season  to 
taste.    Serve  on  lettuce.    This  serves  four. 


Oyster  Stew  Manhattan:  2  tablespoons  butter,  6  small 
onions,  peeled  and  sliced,  1  pint  oysters,  1  cup  condensed 
tomato  soup,  3  cups  milk,  2  slices  bread,  14  cup  grated 
cheese.  Melt  butter  and  cook  onions  in  it  until  golden 
brown.  Add  oysters,  soup  and  milk,  and  cook  over  low 
fire  until  mixture  is  hot,  but  not  boiling.  Pour  into  a 
deep,  heat-proof  casserole.  On  top  of  the  soup,  place  bread 
from  which  the  crusts  have  been  removed  and  which  has 
been  cut  into  triangles,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and 
set  under  the  flame  in  the  broiling  oven  until  cheese  has 
melted  and  begun  to  brown. 

Colonial  Oyster  Stew:  Melt  14  cup  of  butter,  add  1 
pint  of  oysters  drained  and  picked  over  to  free  bits  of  shell, 
and  cook  for  three  minutes,  or  until  the  edges  curl.  Add 
1  quart  of  milk,  \l/2  teaspoons  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper, 
and  1  teaspoon  of  paprika.  Bring  almost  to  the  boiling 
point  (but  do  not  let  boil  hard)  and  serve  promptly  with 
oyster  crackers  or  melba  toast. 

Oysters  Benedict:  6  slices  of  thin  ham,  1  pint  of  oysters, 
Hollandaise  sauce,  6  strips  of  pimiento,  3  English  muf- 
fins or  6  slices  of  bread.  Saute  ham  lightly  in  its  own 
fat  and  remove  from  frying-pan.  Drain  oysters  and  saute 
one  minute  in  the  ham  fat.  Split  muffins  and  toast  on 
cut  side,  or,  if  bread  is  used,  toast  on  both  sides.  Arrange 
one  slice  of  ham  and  four  oysters  on  each  muffin.  Cover 
with  Hollandaise  sauce  and  garnish  with  pimientoes. 

Hollywood  Oysters:  1  tablespoon  minced  green  pep- 
per, 1/,  tablespoon  minced  white  onion,  1  tablespoon  but- 
ter, 1  tablespoon  minced  pimiento,  1  tablespoon  catsup, 
1  tablespoon  chili  sauce,  \y2  dozen  Pacific  Coast  oysters. 
Cook  the  green  pepper  and  onion  in  butter  until  ten- 
der, but  without  browning.  Add  the  remaining  ingre- 
dients and  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Spread 
the  sauce  evenly  over  the  oysters  (which  have  been  picked 
over  and  returned  to  the  deep  side  of  well-scrubbed  shells) 
or  over  the  oysters  placed  in  a  shallow  baking  dish.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This  is 
reported  to  be  a  great  favorite  in  Hollywood  restaurants. 
Oysters  a  la  Astor:  1  pint  of  oysters,  2  tablespoons  but- 
ter, 1  teaspoon  finely  chopped  shallot,  1  tablespoon  finely 
cut  red  pepper,  2  tablespoons  flour,  \\/2  teaspoons  lemon 
juice,  \\/2  teaspoons  vinegar,  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
sauce,  i/2  teaspoon  beef  extract,  salt  and  paprika. 

Wash  and  pick  over  oysters,  parboil,  drain,  and  add  to 
liquor  enough  water  to  make  one  cup  of  liquid,  then 
strain  through  cheesecloth.  Cook  butter,  shallot,  and 
pepper  three  minutes,  add  flour,  and  pour  on  gradually, 
while  stirring  constantly,  the  oyster  liquor.  Add  season- 
ings and  oysters.  Remove  oysters  to  small  slices  of  bread 
sauted  in  butter  on  one  side.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the 
oysters  and  garnish  with  thin  slices  of  cucumber  pickles. 
This  recipe  is  from  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer's  "Boston 
Cooking-School  Cook  Book"  and  is  one  which  is  much  in 
demand  at  New  York  restaurants. 

Billy  the  Oysterman's  restaurant  is  one  of  the  old  haunts 
of  New  York  gourmets,  having  been  in  existence  since 
1876,  and  we  are  fortunate  enough  in  securing  for  you 
some  of  Billy's  most  precious  recipes,  which  have  made 
his  menu  famous: 

Oysters  on  the  Half-shell  a  la  Billy:  2  dozen  oysters 
in  the  shell,  2  cups  clam  broth,  4  ounces  butter,  i/2  cup 
white  wine,  \/2  teaspoon  finely  chopped  chives,  salt  and 
pepper.  Open  oysters  and  save  the  liquor.  Boil  the  oysters 
for  2  minutes  in  the  clam  broth.  Melt  the  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  add  the  flour,  and  enough  of  the  clam  liquor 
to  make  a  thick  cream  sauce.  Chop  the  oysters  and  mix 
with  the  sauce.  Add  the  chives,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  then  add  the  wine  slowly.  Mix  thoroughly.  Fill  the 
curved  shells  with  the  mixture  (use  the  deep  sides  of 
the  shells  only)  and  broil  in  a  hot  oven  for  8-10  minutes. 
This  serves  four  people. 
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A  RED  SPRING  G  IRD1  \ 
ntinued  from  page  29) 

because  so  many  of  the  mosi 
brilliant  red-flowering  trees  and 

shrubs  bloom  in  spring.  \i 
once  there  come  to  mind  the 
pink     and     starlet     hawthorns 

Paul's),  Japanese  c  henries, 
magnolias,  flowering  crabs, 
pink  dogwood  and  red  horse- 
chestnut.  Spring  pink-flower- 
ing shrubs  include  azaleas, 
tamarisk.  flowering  quince. 
flowering  almond  and  plum. 
The  pink  and  red  weigelias 
bloom  in  May  and  carry  on 
into  June.  1  hen  the  mountain 
laurel  has  flowers  with  local 
variations  from  pale  rose  to 
crimson.  Several  of  the  wild 
and  naturalised  roses  flower  in 
spring. 

Most  of  the  other  popular 
spring-flowering  shrubs  (ex- 
cepting a  good  many  azaleas, 
enkianthus.  forsythias  and 
lilacs,  with  some  others  of  less 
importance)  have  white  flowers 
which  we  may  admit  to  our  red 
garden.  But  even  if  there 
should  be  a  yellow  cascade  of 
forsythia  or  a  lilac  fountain  in 
the  background  of  a  "red" 
garden,  it  need  not  interfere 
with  the  color  scheme:  it  would 
not  be  part  of  the  garden  itself. 
'  but  of  the  background  and  set- 
ting, and  would  be  no  more  out 
of  place  than  a  rose  of  just  the 
right  shade  of  yellow  on  a  brock 
of  just  the  right  shade  of  pink. 

We  cannot  have  annuals  in 
this  spring  garden  because  they 
are  flowers  of  summer  and  fall. 
So  our  "garden"  plants  will  be 
confined  to  perennials  which 
come  up  year  after  year,  and 
many  of  which  do  not  flown 
well  in  their  hist  season  be- 
cause they  are  not  mature 
enough. 

The  interest  of  the  gardening 
public  in  model  garden  plans 
seems  to  be  a  "perennial  plant." 
even  though  no  plan  may  (it 
any  particular  garden.  So  we 
add  a  plan  to  this  article  to  give 
an  idea  of  how  a  red  spring 
garden  might  be  managed  with- 
out giving  up  all  the  available 
space  to  it  so  that  there  would 
be  a  garden  of  specialised 
colors  in  spring  and  no  garden 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  While 
there  are  many  who  have  space 
enough  and  to  spare  to  make  a 
red  spring  garden  in  some 
secluded  place  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  rest  of  the 
estate,  these  are  still  a  small 
minority  compared  with  those 
who  have  not  such  space.  We 
must  keep  the  majority  in 
mind.  So  we  imagine  a  rec- 
tangular lot  about  sixty  feet 
wide  with  a  house  plan  that 
would  suit  our  purpose,  and  ar- 


range  a  frame  of  small  trees 
and  shrubs  around  it  in  such 
a  wa\  as  to  form  several  bays 
or  recesses  in  which  the  peren- 
nials and  other  plants  might 
grow.  I  hese  small  trees  happen 
to  be  among  the  handsomest 
flowering  trees  we  have,  and  all 
of  them  red  or  pink.  Then 
there  are  many  pink  and  red 
flowering  shrubs,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  together  would 
make  a  complete  red  flowering 
spring  garden  in  themselves. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  writing 
and  this  plan  we  assume  that 
spring  ends  on  May  31st.  As  the 
trees  and  shrubs  grow  up  the 
garden  will  take  form  more  and 
more.  The  trees  will  develop 
into  strong  accents  and  the 
shrubs  will  grow  closer  to- 
gether and  tend  to  push  the 
perennials  or  annuals  forward 
or  to  grow  over  them.  When 
that  time  comes  (and  it  comes 
sooner  or  later  in  almost  every 
successful  garden)  the  gardener 
must  put  his  mind  on  what  to 
do  next  It  will  result  in  some 
weeding  out  and,  generalK 
speaking,  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbs   (perennials). 

\  (iiisory  inspection  of  the 
plan  will  show  that,  in  the 
three  bays  of  the  shrubbery,  are 
really  three  separate  gardens. 
\n\  one  or  all  of  them  might 
be  a  red  spring  garden,  and 
that  is  what  the  plan  shows.  It 
also  shows  some  summer  and 
fall-flowering  perennials  to  give 
color  in  their  season,  and  there 
tie  a  good  many  vacant  spaces 
for  the  gardener  to  fill  with 
annuals  or  what  he  or  she  pre- 
fers, so  that  any  one  of  these 
ba\s  becomes  an  all-season  gar- 
den. In  any  case,  by  the  time 
May  31st  comes,  the  owner  of 
sue  h  a  garden  would  probably 
be  glad  to  welcome  the  advent 
of  blues  and  yellows. 

There  is  a  class  of  shade- 
loving  pink  or  red  flowers  that 
every  gardener  would  like  to 
have,  but  which  are  all  more  or 
less  difficult  to  grow.  This  seems 
the  more  surprising  because 
they  are  all  natives.  They  will 
grow  wild,  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing,  but  not  willing- 
ly tamed.  Among  them  are 
cypripediums,  miliums,  clay- 
tonia  (spring  beauty),  trailing 
arbutus.  Whoever  desires  to 
grow  them  must  study  their 
ways  and  wishes  and  try  to 
meet  them  as  well  as  he  can,  or 
he  will  have  no  luck.  There 
will  develop  plenty  of  good 
places  for  them  on  this  plan. 
Get  them  from  the  nursery  in- 
stead of  from  the  woods,  espe- 
cially trailing  arbutus,  for  the 
woods  produced  them  to  stay 
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RUBRA.       1INK 


TREES.     Abbreviations 
CO     CORNUS      FLORIDA 
DOGWOOD 

CRATAKGUS  O.  RUBRA,  PAUL'S 
SCARLET  THORN  (May  be  sub- 
stituted for  MG  L  or  place  in  front 
or    at    the    side    of    the    house.) 

MALUS  ATROSANGUINEA,  CRIMSON 
CRAB 

MAGNOLIA   SOULANGEANA 

I.         -  LENNEI 

PRUNUS  HVBRIDA.  PINK  JAPAN 
FLOWERING  CHERRY,  KOFUGEN 
KWANZEM    OR    RLTH    WOHLERT 

THUJA  OCCIDENTALS.  AMERICAN 
ARBORVITAE  OR  SUITABLE  VA- 
RIETY    THEREOF 


CR 


MA 

MG 
MG 

PR 


TH 


Shrubs.     Abbreviations. 
Az     Azalea    amoena    maroon    E 
Az     a     "       aboregcens,    P 
Az      I      "        ledifolia.     P    E 
Az     n      "        nudiilora     Pinxlrrlilnom,     P 
Az     ▼     "       vaseyi,    P 

Cd.    (Sd.mia    japonica,    Jajan    Quince     P 
Ju      Juniperus    pfitzeriana.    Pfitzer's    Juniper     E 
Ka     kalmia     latifolia.     Mountain     Laurel     P     E 
Mg     Magnolia    stcllata.    Star    M.     \\ 
Rh     Rhododendron    catawbiense     maroon     ' 
KTi     c  carolinianuru     I'     I 

Ta     Taxus    rcpandens.    Spreading    Yew    E 
Ta     b    "       e.  brevifolia,   dwarf   Japanese  Yew  F. 
Ta     c   "       c.  capitata   Upright   Japanese    \  ew   I 
Tm   Tamarix     africana,    African    Tamarisk     P 
E     Evergreen         P    Pink         W     White 


Numbers    on    Plan    refer    to    perennials 


Space 

Height  in 

Distance 

apart                 Season   of 

inces 

Color 

inches 

Bloom 

1 

Viola    bosniaca    or 
Marie     Louise 

8 

P 

8 

May 

2 

erinus    alpinus 
liver     balsam 

4 

P 

8 

Apr    May 

3 

aquilegia    canadensis 
columbine 

18 

r 

15 

May    June 

4. 

phlox     subulata 
moss   pink 

6 

P 

12 

Apr    May 

S 

saponaria    ocyuioides 
soapwort 

12 

P 

15 

Maj     June 

6 

dianthus    barbatus 
sweet  william 

18 

P  * 

15 

May    June 

: 

dianthus    deltoides 
maiden     pink 

8 

P 

8 

May    June 

B 

-aillardia     aristata 
blanket    flower 

15 

r 

15 

May    Nov 

9 

.iiilirietia,     hybrids 
false    wall    cress 

6 

P 

8 

Apr    May 

Ml 

iris.     Luna 

18 

P 

18 

May 

11 

heurhera.    flambeau 
alum    root 

12-18 

r 

IS 

May    Sep 

12 

epimedium    macranthum 
barrenwort 

12 

r 

IS 

May    June 

13 

iris     atroviolacea 

5 

r 

8 

Apr 

11 

armeria    maritima 
thrift 

6 

P 

8 

May   June 

15 

iris.     Rose    Mist 

15 

P 

18 

April 

10 

geranium    sanguineum 
cranesbill 

12-18 

r 

IS 

May    Aug 

17 

primula     auriculu 
primrose 

5 

r 

8 

Apr    May 

18 

primula     denticulata 

10 

r 

12 

Apr    May 

a 

megasea    in    variety 
saxifrage 

12-18 

P 

IS 

Apr    June 

m 

papaver    orientate 
Mrs.     Pirry 

IS 

P 

18 

May    July 

21 

aetbionema     grandiflora 
aelhionema    persica 

12 

P 

12 

May     June 

u 

Mrhnis    flos-euculi 
ragged    robin 

12-21 

P 

12 

May    June 

23 

dianthus,     hyblMl 
-r.irlel     beauty.     Newport     pink 

6 

t  P 

8 

May     June 

14 

dianthus    cat-sius 

8 

P 

12 

May    June 

2.r> 

Krlmis    alpina    or    other 
red     lychnis 

8 

r 

6 

Apr 

N 

dicentra     sprelahilis 

24 

P 

24 

Apr    June 

■1- 

dicentra    eximia 

111 

P 

12 

May    Aug 

28 

androsace     saimentosa 
rock    jasmine 

6 

P 

10 

Apr    May 

29 

anemone     Pulsatilla 
rubra 

12 

r 

12 

Apr    May 

30 

delphinium     h)hridum 
tall    larkspur 

48  plus 

b 

24 

June    Oct 

31 

anthemis     linctoria 
woadwaxen 

18 

y 

18 

June    Oct 

32 

astilbe     in     variety 
spiraea 

36 

r  w 

18 

June    July 

33 

aster 

Mirli.Hl-.it-    daiij 

48plus    or 
minus 

b 

36 

Fall 

31 

althaea    rosea 
hollyhocks 

81 

V 

24 

June     July 

33 

lilium     regale 
!ilv 

48 

Iw 

18 

June    July 

30 

lupiuiis     pnlyphy  llus 
lupin 

36 

T 

24 

June    July 

37 

dirtamnus     fraxinella 
gas    plant 

24 

P 

24 

June     July 

38 

tall    phlov 

36 

V 

18 

June    Oct 

39 

lilium    speciosum 

48 

r 

18 

Aug    Sep 

to 

veronica     1.     subscssilis 

24 

b 

18 

Aug    Sep 

11 

chrysanthemums,      hybrid 
pompon 

24-36 

V 

18 

Oct    Nov 

42 

coreopsis     1.     grandiflora 

24 

r 

18 

June    Oct 

a 

platycodon     g.     mariesi 

18 

b 

18 

June    July 

b    blue         1    lilac         p    p 

nk         r    red         w 

white 

v    various 

colors 

where  they  are,  but  the  nursery- 
man produces  them  to  be 
moved. 

Tulips,  red  or  otherwise,  or 
other  spring  bulbs  in  such  a 
garden  as  this  would  be  better 
set  in  the  edges  of  the  shrub- 
bery, in  groups  between  two 
shrubs,  or  in  some  of  the  vacant 
spaces  in  the  beds  so  as  to  avoid 
lining  them  up  into  ribbons. 

The  most  striking  (and  pos- 
sibly most  popular)  red  in 
spring  blooming  shrubs  is  that 
of  azalea  hino.  But  this  color 
is  disagreeable  to  some  people 
and  difficult  to  harmonise  with 
other  shades  of  red. 

The  plan  shows  a  fence  along 
the  boundary  line  because  a 
hedge  would  take  up  so  much 
valuable    space.    To    save    the 


space  taken  up  by  a  row  of 
high  shrubs,  an  arborvitae  hedge 
is  shown  along  part  of  the 
boundary  furthest  from  the 
house  to  make  an  enclosure  six 
feet  or  more  high  in  the  least 
width.  This  horizontal  line 
merging  into  the  tall  untrim- 
med  arborvitaes  in  both  corners 
(see  plan)  would  be  a  very 
effective  background. 

Rhododendron  catawbiense 
which,  on  the  plan,  is  shown 
as  a  screen  for  the  service  quar- 
ter and  a  setting  for  the  lawn, 
is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  in- 
expensive to  buy  in  good  sizes 
and  vigorous.  But  the  color  of 
its  flowers  is  disagreeable  to 
some  and  fights  with  other  reds. 
It  will  go  on  growing  under 
the  branches  of  the  cherry  tree. 
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Yes... it's  true: 

Hand  Made  for  $34.50! 

\  ou've  known,  for  years,  about  our  unusually  fine  mattresses 
and  box  springs.  But  you  may  not  have  realized  that  they 
can  be  had  for  as  little  as  #34.50  each!  Our  prices  begin 
there,  and  rise  by  easy  stages  up  to  #200. 

Surely  there  is  no  reason  to  be  without  this  superlative  bed- 
ding, built  to  your  specifications  of  comfort,  and  shipped  in 
48  hours  from  receipt  of  order. 

Interior  decorators  are  well  acquainted  with  Bedding 
by  Wells,  and  will  gladly  take  care  of  your  inquiries. 
If  more  convenient,  write  to  any  of  our  three  addresses. 

We  make  "for  America's  Royalty"! 

Albano  *  Bodart  *  Brunovan  *  Cassard- Romano  *  Charak 
Kittinger  *   Nahon   *  Old  Colony  *  Schmieg  &   Kotzian   *  Shaw  *  Tapp 

WELLS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


Boston 


Chicago 


WELLS 


A  GEORGIAN  MANTEL 

of  rare  Numidian  Marble 

An  example  of  finest  English  Georgian  craftsman- 
ship, exquisitely  carved  on  frieze  and  pilaster. 
Of  stately  proportions  accented  by  the  rare  "honey- 
tone"  beauty  of  Numidian  Marble  with  contrast- 
ing white  marble,  this  mantel  will  add  a  note  of 
charm  and  quiet  dignity  to  a  living  room.  Price, 
$1200.00. 

The   matching   Georgian   grate    is   of   hand-chased 
"brass  and  steel  finish.  Price,  $250.00. 
Photographs   and   information   about  antique   fire- 
place   equipment    of   any   period    sent   on    request. 
Our  stock  is  unsurpassed  in  this  country. 

Wm. H.Jackson  Company 

16  East  52nd  Street         New  York 


TALKING  SHOP 


DON'T  forget  that  plants  and 
flowers  are  as  necessary  to  the 
decorative  scheme  of  things  as  the 
most  expensive  accessory.  And  when 
you  have  something  as  good-looking 
as  this  metal  wall-plaque  to  put  them 
in,  they  become  more  essential  than 
ever.  The  frame,  flower  container 
and  reflector  back  of  this  plaque  are 
of  satin-finished  brass,  although  you 
can  have  it  made  to  order  in  any 
metal.     Arundell    Clarke,    Ltd. 


THIS  nobby  little  tea  wagon 
is  so  smart  that  it  must  be 
recommended  for  Modern  city 
apartments,  as  well  as  your  coun- 
try porch  or  terrace.  It  is  of 
oiled  pine,  which  makes  it  more 
or  less  impervious  to  disaster; 
and  the  red  tile  top  is  an  utterly 
new  departure.  From  Pitt  Petri, 
Importer. 


NOW  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  and  true  to  "red  up"  their 
gardens  for  next  spring.  And  here 
is  a  handsome  basket  that  contains 
all  the  implements  you'll  need.  It 
is  of  woven  reed,  holds  four  assorted 
tools  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves. 
The  bent  handle  makes  it  easy  to 
carry.     From    Abercrombie   &    Fitch. 
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NOTHING  is 
is  more  in- 
viting than  a  well- 
framed  doorway. 
If  yours  are  not 
quite  all  you'd 
like  them  to  be, 
why  not  try  this 
pair  of  hand- 
wrought  iron  flow- 
er stands,  sixty- 
seven  inches  high 
and  twelve  wide? 
They  should  be 
attached  to  the 
wall  to  make  them 
thoroughly  stable, 
and  you  can  have 
them  finished  in 
white,  as  well  as 
in  their  natural 
iron  color.  Hand 
Craft  Studios,  Inc. 
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TALKING  SHOP 


TF  VOL  are  doing 
■*•  over  your  city  house 
or  apartment  this  fall, 
and  have  decided  to 
make  at  least  one  room 
extra-elegant,  here  is  a 
lovely  mantel  which 
will  add  any  amount  of 
grace  and  dignity  to 
four  decor.  It  is  in 
the  Adam  style,  very 
delicately  executed,  and 
can  be  had  for  a  cheer- 
fully reasonable  price. 
Ye'  Olde  Mantel 
Shoppe,  Inc. 


ONE  of  the  nicest  gifts  we've 
seen  of  late  (probably  be- 
cause we  yearn  so  bitterly  for  it 
ourselves),  is  this  trig  cigarette 
box  in  lacquer  and  leather.  It 
comes  in  three  or  four  sections, 
and  in  lots  of  nice  colors,  such 
as  red,  brown,  royal  blue,  Nile 
green,  ivory,  or  dashing  black. 
Personality   Decorating,   Inc. 


THIS  intriguing 
frivolity     wa-> 

really  designed  for 
spring,  but  we 
can  t  help  think- 
ing it  charming 
enough  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  any 
season.  It's  Match- 
abellis  Old  Fash- 
ioned Bouquet,  all 
lace  paper  and  rib- 
bon, doing  their 
best  to  conceal 
three  little  crown- 
bottles  of  perfume. 


HERE'S  a  new  idea  for  your 
streamlined  kitchen — a  gadget 
that  will  illuminate  and  ventilate  at 
the  same  time,  besides  being  decid- 
edly inoffensive  to  the  squeamish 
eve.  It  s  called  Vent-O-Lite,  and  is 
a  combination  ceiling  light  and  ex- 
haust fan,  which  latter  arrangement 
keeps  smoke  and  cooking  odors  out 
of  your  life.    Vent-O-Lite  Corp. 


WHEN  you're 
weekending 
this  fall,  why  don't 
you  treat  your 
long-suffering 
hostess  to  this 
sumptuous  wicker 
basket  packed 
tight  with  Christ- 
mas-stocking deli- 
cacies ?  The  con- 
tents include  such 
succulent  splen- 
dors as  pepper- 
mint sticks,  straw- 
be  r  r  y  preserves, 
salt  water  toffee, 
salted  nuts,  dates, 
crystallized  gingers. 
Park  &  Tilford. 

—A.   H.   C. 
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The  modern  we  recommend,  and  have  specialized  in  for  12  years, 
is  designed  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  periods  of  the  past.  There  is 
nothing  temporary  or  faddish  about  Modernage  furniture  ...  it  can 
be  used  successfully  in  strictly  modern  homes,  or  blended  with  the 
best  of  other  periods.  In  craftsmanship  and  materials  used,  it  is  the 
finest  you  can  buy,  yet  within  reach  of  the  average  budget.  If  you 
avail  yourself  of  our  expert  decorator  service  .  .  .  without  obligation 
.  .  .  you  will  certainly  be  among  the  thousands  who  believe  that 
Modernage   furniture   reflects   the   best   in   "Modern   for   oJI   time." 


MME.     MAJESKA 
Consultant   Decorator 
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America's    Largest    Modern    Furniture    &    Rug    Establishment 


MC  MILLEN  INC 


148  EAST  55  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


A    SET    OF    FOUR    EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  WALL  PAPER  PANELS 
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A  Lovely 

LLOYD 

Wall  Paper — Imported 

Obtainable      on      different 
grounds.      Write    for    samples. 

W.   H.  S.   LLOYD  CO.,   INC. 


New    York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Newark 


48    West    48th    St. 
434  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
420    Boylston    St. 
45    Central    Ave. 


LLOYD'S 

MAP 
WALL  PAPER 

(imported' 

on   yellow,  also  green   ground. 

Yard  sample  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  75  cents.  State  color- 
ing desired. 

W.   H.  S.   LLOYD  CO.,   INC. 

NEW  YORK 

48  West  48th  Street 
Opposite  Radio  City 


Distinctive 

GARDEN 

YACHT 

Sun  Parlor 

ana 

TERRACE 


I  llustratea 
Ccr/a/09 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

TO 
FLORIDA 


T*rince  George  Club  Chair 


GRAND  M-:  VMI A  I.  W  l<  Kl  It  SHOP,  Inc. 


217  EAST  42nd  STREET 


Bet.   2nd   &   3rd  A\ 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PLANS 


Books 


Before   building,    call    and   see    my    books    of 
plans  and  exteriors. 

"Six  Houses,  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  $1.00 
"Six  Early   American   Houses".   $1.00 

"Colonial    Houses"    $5.00 

"Stucco  Houses"    $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms.  New  England,  Georgian, 
Tudor,    French  styles. 

HENRY   T.   CHILD,   Architect 

16   East   41st  Street  New   York 


We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
addresses  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned in  TALKING  SHOP 
upon  request. 

Please  address  your  inquiries 
to  Talking  Shop  Department, 
A.H.C.  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION, 116  East  16  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Become  an  authority  on 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Perfect  taste  in  home  decoration 
and  expert  knowledge  which  will 
enable  you  to  enter  this  interesting 
field  of  work,  are  now  possible 
with  the  minimum  of  effort, 
through 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home    Study    Course 
in  Interior  Decoration 

Write  for  handsome  booklet  for 
full  information,  without  obliga- 
tion, on  this  easy  method  of  be- 
coming a  trained  interior  deco- 
rator. 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Dept.  O,  116  E.  16th  St. 

New  York,   N.   Y. 


TALKING  SHOP 


THIS  kingly  Georgian  samovar  would 
be  most  impressive  on  a  very 
formal  tea-table  or  sideboard  and  is 
guaranteed  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
most  haughty  connoisseur  of  argenterie. 
It  was  made  in  London  in  1772  by  An- 
drew Fogelberg.  Its  height  is  impos- 
ing but  not  overpowering — just  seven- 
teen inches.     From  Norman  of  London. 


THE  collecting  of  fine  silver  is  a 
hobby,  these  post-depression 
days,  that  should  be  indulged.  Here 
is  a  rare  little  tea  strainer  of  ancient 
lineage  which  was  made  in  the  days 
of  George  I  in  London  by  Thomas 
Allen.  The  design  is  unpretentious 
enough  to  be  adaptable  to  both 
formal  and  informal  tea-services. 
From  Alice  Sydnam.  Photo  by  Juley. 


IT  is  no  longer  the  fash- 
ion to  sniff  scornfully 
at  our  domestic  wines.  The 
Italian  Swiss  Colony  of 
San  Francisco  are  making 
Sauternes,  sherrys  and  Bur- 
gundys  to  tickle  fastidious 
palates.  Here  is  a  gift-box 
well -stocked  with  these 
heady  beverages.  The  re- 
markably handsome  chest 
in  which  they  are  packed 
was  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  the  California 
Container 'Corp.  and  won 
a  prize  in  the  1936  All- 
America  Package  Compe- 
tition. 
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THIS  lavish 
breakfast  and 
tea  set  for  two 
comprises  twenty- 
three  pieces.  The 
imported  bone 
china  is  hand- 
painted  in  a  sum- 
mery design  of 
wildroses  with  a 
yellow  band.  The 
metal  tray,  also 
hand-painted,  can 
be  had  in  various 
colors  and  patterns. 
Period  Art  Repro- 
ductions Inc. 
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HEAVEN  knows,  it's  no  easy  thing 
to  find  a  wall-bracket  for  plants 
handsome  enough  for  a  really  elegant  in- 
terior. But  here  we  think  we've  made  a 
find  for  you.  It's  a  hand-carved  repro- 
duction of  an  English  Chippendale  brack- 
et, measuring  18  inches  high.  You  can 
fuve  it  in  pairs,  and  in  white  or  pine 
finish.  The  gay  cache  pots  can  be  had 
at  the  same  place — Edward  Garratt. 


TO  those  criers- 
out  for  truly 
d  i  s  t  inguished 
Modern  accessor- 
ies, we  suggest 
this  unusually 
beautiful  lamp  of 
frosted  Orrefors 
glass.  It  is  mount- 
ed on  a  finely 
grained  wood  base 
in  natural  color, 
and  has  a  shade  of 
silk  so  glazed  as 
to  emulate  the 
glass  of  the  vase. 
A.  J.  van  Dug- 
teren  &  Sons,  Inc. 


ITS  a  grand  idea,  we 
think,  to  adapt  antiques  to 
ern  decoration.  Here  is 
a  good  example:  a  Chippen- 
dale arm  chair  of  medium, 
easily  movable  size,  covered 
in  plain  serge  with  cotton 
loop  fringe.  The  tailored 
upholstery  makes  it  seem 
more  casual  and  comfort- 
able, but  the  fine  lines  of 
this  excellent  piece  are  in  no 
way  obscured.  Erom  Miriam 
M    Stevenson. 


'"THE  drum  table  is  one  of 
■*■  those  rarities  that  connois- 
seurs lay  down  their  lives  for. 
Here  is  an  extremely  graceful 
Sheraton  one  of  inlaid  mahog- 
any. The  circular  top  is  lined 
with  tooled  and  gilt  crimson 
leather,  and  the  four  drawers 
around  the  frieze  are  banded 
with  light  wood  inlay.  It  has 
the  correct  turned  pedestal  and 
brass-pawed  feet.  Lexington 
Galleries  Corporation. 

—ARC 
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I PHOWMUIWL  S 

The  photomural  places  at  your  command  a  range 
of  effects  as  wide  as  the  universe. 
With  it  you  can  make  an  office,  club,  restaurant 
or  shop  wall  convey  impressions,  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  express  with  equal  power  in  any 
other  way.  We  invite  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  new  Brochure  is  available  to  Architects,  Design- 
ers and  Decorators.  Please  address  on  business 
stationery. 


KAUFMANN  &  FABRY  CO. 

MOST  THOROUGHLY  EQUIPPED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLANT  IN  AMERICA 

425   South  Wabash   Avenue      •      CHICAGO      •      Harrison  3135 


CO  Lie    GJloan    Sari 


eit 
INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

announces  a  new  series  of  wall  papers 

which  she  has  designed  for  Decorators 

and  their  clients. 

+35    PARK    AVENUE  NEW   YORK    CITY 

PLaza    3-3516 


THE  SYMPHONIC  BALLET 

By  ANATOLE  CHUJOY 

A  Distinguished  Contribution  to 
The  Literature  Of  The  Dance. 

Illustrated.    $2.00 

KAMIN    BOOK    SHOP 

1423  SIXTH  AVE.  at  58th  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Catalogue  on  requ- 


Mantels  of  Character 

Your  home  mirrors  your 
personality.   Be  sure   your 

mantels  are  made  by  ex- 
perienced    mantel-makers. 

Above  is  a  mantel  shadowing  the 
fall  trend  in  Victorian  style.  The 
French  impression  is  achieved  in  the 
free  flowing  decorative  shells. 

Ijc  (§lbt    4Rnt\tel  ^hoppe 

INCORPORATED 
J.   W.   JOHNSON.    Pre«. 

251  East  33rd  St. 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  Citv 
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I         ...MEN  IN  THE 

|  MAJOR   LEAGUES 

|  Those  men  every  community  re- 

j  gards  as  leaders ...  in  turn  demand 

H  similar  superior  performance.  In 

H  Chicago  these  men  find  at  The 

|  Stevens  the  atmosphere  ...  the 

|  comfort  they  demand  of  a  hotel. 

1  That's  the  reason  they  call  The 

1  Stevens,  "America's  Grand  Hotel/' 

|  Their  endorsements  are  their  re- 

|  peated  autographs  on  our  register. 

OTTO  K.  EITEL,  Managing  Director 
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Room,  with  Bath,  from  $3 


UNDER  COVER 

By  Martin  Kamin 


PRESENT     INDICATIVE.       By  '  Noel 
Coward.     Doubleday-Doran    &    Co.,    Inc 
371   pages.  ' 

Scenic  artists  will  find  little  com- 
ment about  their  highly  specialized 
art  in  Noel  Coward's  extensive 
autobiography,  "Present  Indica- 
tive. His  close  association,  how- 
ever, with  Gladys  Calthrop,  scenic 
artist,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
reciprocal  theory  concerning  the 
union  of  the  play  with  its  back- 
ground. 

Thus,  in  one  sentence,  he  reveals 
how  exhaustive   and   trying  were 
her  duties.    "Calthrop,"  he  writes 
"had  designed  and  ordered  the  en- 
tire scenic  part  of  the  production; 
sketched,    planned    and    chosen 
about  3,700  costumes;  selected  and 
hired  every  stick  of  furniture;  and 
managed  to  be  at  my  side  through 
almost  every  rehearsal." 
Trivialities    make   up   the   greater 
part  of  the  book.    As  a  theatrical 
record,     "Present     Indicative"     is 
amusing,  only  because  Noel  Cow- 
ard   wrote    it    in    his    customary 
drawing-room  style,  or  simply  be- 
cause stage  chit-chat,  good  or  bad 
nearly  always  appeals  to  the  foot- 
hght-minded  reader. 
From  the  standpoint  of  biography 
of  the  modern  type,  however,  the 
book   is   immensely   disappointing. 
There  are  one  or  two  brief  char- 
acter studies.  But  the  main  char- 
acter,  Coward   himself,   is   largely 
obscured. 

Though  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  and  composers  of  the  pe- 
riod, he  supplies  practically  no  in- 
formation on  his  creative  proc- 
esses; his  manner  of  writing  and 
composing.  He  offers  no  theories 
on  technique  or  tendencies. 
Now  that  Coward  has  assured  the 
public  of  his  social  status,  re- 
counted his  experiences  in  writ- 
ing and  producing  plays,  and  listed 
his  hand-picked  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, he  should  sit  down  and 
write  a  real  biography.  It  should 
prove  an  interesting  book,  a  great 
book  and  —  perhaps  —  somewhat 
frightening. 

ONE  HUNDRED  KYOTO  GARDENS. 
By  Loraine  E.  Kuck.  J.  L.  Thompson 
&   Co.   Ltd.,   Kobe,  Japan. 

Here    is    a    book    which    will    not 
stray    far    from   its   owner,    if   he 
is  seriously  interested  in  Japanese 
gardens.    It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
type  of  book  which  is  being  issued 
by  Japanese  publishers,  and  usually 
distributed    jointly    with    English 
publishers,   but   are   rarely  widely 
distributed  in  America.    This  is  a 
pity,  for  the  authors  are  in  almost 
all  cases  expertly  acquainted  with 
their    subjects,    and    have   a    first- 
hand knowledge,  gained  by  years 
of  residence  and  study  in  Japan. 
As  Miss  Kuck  writes,  "There  have 
been  gardens   in  Kyoto   for  over 
eleven    centuries."     Beginning    in 
the  year  795   when   the   Emperor 
Kwammu  moved  the  capital  to  its 
site  below  Aft.  Hie  beside  the  Ka- 
mogawa,    gardens     have     been     a 
source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to 
the   residents    of   the   old   capital. 
Even  the  military  party  of  Kama- 
kura,  with  its  discipline  of  frugal- 
ity and  plainness,  could  not  com- 
pel Kyoto  to  give  up  this  pleasure. 
As   each    temple    and    shrine    was 
erected   in   and  about   Kyoto   long 
and  careful  deliberation  was  given 
to  the  serious  business  of  the  gar- 
den.   The  style  of  the  ornaments 
used,     the     arrangement     of     the 
stones  gradually  changed  with  the 
moods  of  the  periods  and  thus  one 
may    study    the    history    of     the 
country  in  these  gardens  as  well 
as  in  documents,  for  in  his  garden 
the  Japanese  reveals  his  true  self. 


Gardens  were  not  limited  to  th 
magnificent  imperial  estates  an* 
temples,  for  the  court  nobles  a 
retainers,  the  merchant,  even  th, 
humble,  found  constant  pleasure  ii 
their  gardens  whether  it  wen 
measured  in  ri  or  shaku. 
Thus  Kyoto  became  the  fountain 
head  of  the  garden  as  well  as  o 
etiquette,  literature  and  the  fin. 
arts.  Even  when  the  seat  of  power 
was  moved  to  Edo,  it  was  deemec 
necessary  that  part  of  the  materia 
for  the  gardens  must  come  frotr 
Kyoto. 

With  its  thousands  of  temples 
shrines,  and  family  estates,  Kyotc 
is  indeed  a  rich  treasure  house  for 
those    who    love    gardens.      Mis: 
Kuck  has  chosen  her  one  hundrec 
examples    with    great    care.     Th( 
gardens   described   by   her  are  al' 
of  the  ancient  type.   The  rose  gar- 
den  of   Mr.   K.   Okamoto   at   Fu- 
shimi,  the  English  garden  of  Mr 
S.  Shimomura  in  Kyoto  are  wort 
a    trip    from    America.     In    Oist, 
marvellous    experimental   work  i; 
being   done   with    rare   plants   anc 
flowers    by    Mr.    N.    Ikeada,    and 
from  his  greenhouse  recently  has 
come  a  new  type  of  orchid. 
From  the  beginning  until  the  lasf 
page  is  reached,  Miss  Kuck  waste, 
no  space  with  meaningless  phrases; 
but  tells  her  story  well  and  stops 
when    it    is    finished.     There    are 
more    than     seventy    illustrations, 
some  in  color,  as  well  as  two  maps, 
one   of  which — a  diagram  of  thel 
Daitokuji  gardens — has  long  been 
needed. 

P.  D.  Perkins 

DEAR  THEO:  The  Autobiography  of 
Vincent  Van  Gogh.  Edited  by  Irving 
Stone.  572  pages.  8  illustrations. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Reviewed 
by    Jay    Christie. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  hope  for 
Mr.  Stone.   His  first  book  on  Vani 
Gogh     was     "Lust     For     Life." 
Knowing  nothing  about  the  book, 
one  might  have  chosen  it  to  send 
to    some    convalescent    friend    or 
probably      someone      who      liked 
books  of   adventurers,   pirates  or 
that   type  of   person  who   was  in 
Germany  in  July,  1914,  in  Russia  t 
in  October  1917,  in  Rome  during 
the    famous   Mussoliniless    March 
on  Rome,  in  Palestine  during  the 
trouble    between    the    Arabs    and 
the    Jews,    and    who    missed   the 
Crucifixion    of    Christ   simply   by 
not  having  been  born  in  time. 
Mr.  Stone  has  now  published  an- 
other book  on  Van  Gogh.  He  has 
sternly  held  in  check  his  passion 
for  nomenclature  which  has  no  re- 
lation   to    its    matter,    and    rele- 
gated   his    misleading    title    to    a 
subtitle.      This    book    is    not    the 
autobiography    of     Vincent    Van 
Gogh,   for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
Vincent  never  wrote  one.     It  is  a  i 
selection  from  the  letters  of  Vin- 
cent to  his  brother  Theodore.  One 
learns  this  if  one  cares  to  read  the 
preface.    But    why   is    circumlocu- 
tion the  first  order  of  the  day?  It 
surely   would    have   been   just   as 
easy,  and  attracted   few  less  cus- 
tomers, by  being  more  precise  on 
the    title    page.      However,    when 
Air.   Stone  comes  to  do  his  third 
book  on  Van  Gogh — one  must  try 
in    one's    ineffective    way    to    be 
mildly  constructive! 
But  the   letters  themselves!  That 
is   another    thing   again.     And   as 
one  reads  one  experiences  no  de- 
sire to  criticize — to  analyze.  Here 
is  a  man.    And  the  letters  are  in- 
stinct   with    his    own    life    blood. 
His  wonder  and  his  agony  are  re- 
vealed in  every  line.  And  at  times 
the   pain — the  very  pain   he  com- 
municates to  the  reader — becomes 
so   intense  that  one  must  lay  the 
book  aside   for  a  while. 
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^Continued  from  page  11) 

lidei      the      contemporarj 

Ime.    No   bold    strokes   here 

it     loiulh     that     these 

)ins  are   ol    today.     But   in- 

d  exists  throughout  a  subtl) 

reading  quality,  in  itself  the 

nee  ol  modernity,  working 

-ough    color    and    light    ami 

ice  of  fabric  and  manner  of 

•atment,  to  assert  no  less  un- 

tkably  that  these  rooms  are 

today.      The    architectural 

mis  are  traditional.    The  fur- 

ture    comprises    a    rare    and 

ndsome     collection     of     old 

lglish.   Chinese,    French   and 

me  contemporary  objects. 

And   it   is  a   temptation   for 

at  reason  to  take  each  room, 

shown   in   the   photographs. 

d  describe  it  carefully,  paus- 

g  before  each  object.    For  all 

notable:    the    number    of 

a  wings   by   Constantin   Cms 

i  the  walls,   the  lovel)    Soho 

hinoiserie  tapestry  in  the-  liv- 

tgroom.    the   fine  early   Coro- 

landel   screens   with    their   in- 

ribabl)  rich  prevailing  tone 

I  warm  blown.   But  a  catalog 

ill    soon    end    in    confusion. 

Lnd  it  is  more  telling  for  our 

urposc  instead  to  obsene  that 

Ik*  quality  that  pervades  these 

:>oms   has   so   iiu  hided   all    the 

tirniture  in  its  scope  that  each 

is  not  onl)  an  indh  idual 

n  toi    in  .1  colle<  tion,  but  also 

contributor   to  a   supremely 

omfortable      and      handsome 

hole. 

It  is  in  color  that  the  looms 
re  singularly  pleasing,  color 
andled  intelligently  and  with 
fine  sense  of  style.  The  li\ 
ig-room  is  all  yellow  and 
•lute,  with  white  walls  and 
Id  yellow  damask  curtains, 
nd  only  one  other  positive 
i>lor.  that  displayed  b\  the 
a  ndsome  red  lacquer  secre- 
iry  between  the  windows.  The 
a  mask -covered  sofa  and  chairs 
lat  form  a  pleasant  group  op- 
osite  the  secretary  are  yellow, 
he  needlework  rug  before 
lem  is  mostly  yellow  too. 
)ther  small  areas  of  color  there 
re,  naturallv.  but  not  disturb- 
ng  the  prevailing  simple 
[  heme. 
It  is  so  cas\  to  spoil  a  room 
ith  colors.  Harder,  but  cer- 
;inly  worth  trving  for,  to 
make"  the  room  with  them. 
Wide  the  rooms  illustrated 
ere  are  arranged  to  the  very 
est  advantage,  and  the  objects 
i  them  invariably  handsome, 
ill  they  would  not  be  what 
are  without  their  judici- 
um,  inspired   handling  of  col- 

The   schemes   are   simplicity 


itself.  1'erhaps  that's  a  good 
si. n  ting  point  —  simplicity  —  or 
perhaps  it's  the  end  of  a  process 
of  trial  and  elimination.  But, 
however  arrived  at,  it  spells 
sophistication.  It  spells  beauty. 
And  most  essential  of  all,  it 
spells  quiet  comfort  and  charm. 

In  the  library,  the  sense  of 
repose  is  especially  noticeable, 
for  the  colors  are  closely  re- 
lated. The  curtains  are  a  pale 
and  soft  kind  of  cinnamon 
brown  that  melts  into  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  pickled  wood 
of  the  walls  and  continues  the 
general  warm  tone  of  the  18th 
Century  leather-bound  books 
on  the  long  shelves.  And  the 
tone  of  the  old  Chinese  rug  is 
a  variant  of  that  of  the  walls, 
warm,  in  beige  and  pink  and 
some  gray-blue.  The  upholstery 
color  of  the  furniture  also  is 
analaijous.  in  sand-colored 
chenille  or  silk,  and  the  lamp 
bases  of  ancient  Ming  Ting 
potter)    have   a   creamy   glaze. 

Resulting  from  this  skillful 
restraint  is  an  atmosphere  of 
mellowness  and  warmth  and 
richness,  with  no  disturbing 
elements  to  jar  into  discord 
the  estimable  quiet  ot  a  modern 
room  for  reading  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

The  dining  room  is  cool  and 
quiet  in  white,  the  only  coloi  s 
in  a  red  fringe  on  the  curtains 
and  in  the  old  needlepoint 
chair  scats.  I  be  old  furniture 
here  is  unique.  At  night  the 
room  with  its  modern  s\stem 
of  illumination,  from  behind 
the  curtains  and  the  screen,  is 
beautiful,  and  the  Waterford 
appliques  and  candelabra  add 
their  candle  glow  to  the  illumi- 
nation. 

The  card  room  holds  to 
varying  hues  <>i  green,  from 
the  palest  tints  that  approach 
white  on  the  panelled  walls. 
to  the  intenser  shades  in  the 
chint/i  Noteworthy       here 

among  the  fine  old  furniture  is 
the  curved-front  desk  against 
the  wall  with  its  handsome 
white  birds,  the  painted  paper 
screen,  and  some  of  those  in- 
imitable sketches  by  Constantin 
Guys. 

But  we  were  not  going  to 
make  a  catalog!  We  will  cling 
to  our  thesis,  if  such  it  is,  that 
here  in  these  rooms  is  an  ex- 
cellent interpretation  of  the 
contemporary  idea.  It  is  at 
least  one  interpretation. 

And  whether  it  be  an  expres- 
sion of  Fashion  or  not,  and 
therefore  subject  to  her  vaga- 
ries, it  is  certain  that  it  is  in 
one  of  the  favored  manners  of 
good  taste  today,  and  that  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  so  as 
long  as  there  are  discriminating 
owners  of  old  furniture. 


Exquisite  architectural  details  distinguish  every  Towers  apartment 


Among  the  many  period  masterpieces  in  The  Towers 
is  such  a  home  as  you  yourself  would  build.  We  have 
simply  used  our  money  instead  of  yours  to  build  it. 
And  by  giving  you  the  choice  of  many  periods,  you 
are  free  to  consult  your  own  tastes  and  are  not  de- 
pendent on  ours.  No  sense  of  limitation  in  selecting 
your  home  and  no  responsibility  for  its  care  .  .  .  that, 
in  brief,  tells  the  story  of  life  in  The  Towers.  Apart- 
ments by  the  day,  month  or  year.  50th  Street,  just  off 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
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A  Glowing  Record  .  .  .  An  Inspiring  Chronicle 

BOAKE  CARTER'S 

exciting  new  book  of  comment 

THIS  IS  LIFE 

In  his  new  book,  Boalce  Carter  presents  the  world  in  cross-sec- 
tion during  the  past  few  years.  Here  are  great  events,  hero- 
isms, domestic  dramas,  tragedies — in  short,  LIFE!  Included 
are  his  famous  broadcasts,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  which 
have  brought  inspiration  to  thousands  and,  incidentally,  4,000,- 
000  letters  in  1936  alone  from  his  vast  army  of  listeners.  This 
Is  Life   provides   a  stimulating 

record  of  the  times  in  which  we 

live.  SI. 75 


DODGE    PUBLISHING    CO. 
116  E.    16th  St.,   New  York 


Preserve    Your 
Copies   of 

^rts   &  Decoration 


How  many  times  have  you  wanted  to  refer  to  some 
article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  ARTS  <S 
DECORATION,  only  to  find  that  it  had  been  mislaid? 

To  remedy  this  condition,  we  now  have  available  to 
readers,  a  sturdy,  well-designed  binder  that  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  home  library  or  office. 
Finished  in  dark  red,  each  binder  holds  twelve  copies, 
held  in  place  by  unbreakable  wires,  and  will  lie  flat 
when  opened.  The  name  of  the  magazine  is  stamped 
in  gold  on  the  back. 


The  price  of  this  splendid 
binder  is  only  $1.50,  plus  25 
cents  to  cover  the  cost  of 
packing  and  postage.  Order 
yours  now,  while  you  think 
of  it! 


Send  your  order  to 
ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Department   B      116   East   16th   Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


THINGS   YOU  OUGHT 

TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

RUGS 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
will  fade  off  or  crack,  while  the 
vegetable  dyes  will  be  unaffect- 
ed by  water.    One  experienced 
buyer    told    me    that    persons 
would  often  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  inferior  rugs  for 
a  few  years  until  they  began  to 
fade,    or    the   rugs   had    to   be 
cleaned,    then    the    colors    ran 
together  and  the  outcome  was 
most  disheartening.  As  a  result 
the  rugs  had   to  be  recolored. 

Many  of  the  so-called 
Oriental  rugs  on  the  market  are 
not  all  wool.  I  had  a  "Chinese 
Rug,"  as  it  was  called,  sent  out 
on  approval.  It  had  a  "dead" 
look,  which  investigation 
proved  was  due  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  jute  it  contained.  It 
had  not  taken  the  dye  as  had 
the  wool  fibres  and  as  a  result 
the  color  in  the  rug  looked  dull 
and  faded  even  when  new. 
Similarly,  when  a  rug  is  part 
cotton— the  cotton  fibres  do  not 
take  the  dye  so  well  as  the 
woolen  ones  and  the  result 
again  is  an  unsatisfactory  color 
effect. 

American  people  are  more  or 
less  to  blame  for  some  of  these 
fraudulent     schemes,     because 
there  is  a  demand  for  rugs  that 
will  pass  as  Oriental  but  will 
only  cost  about  a  third  as  much. 
The     unscrupulous     salesman 
knows  that  he  can  always  find 
buyers  gullible  enough  to  pur- 
chase his  counterfieit  products 
at  popular  prices.  Besides  dis- 
playing inferior  goods   in   the 
shops,    there    are    all   sorts   of 
rackets  carried  on  by  some  ped- 
dlers.  I   have   known   some   of 
these    men    to    be    dressed    as 
sailors  who  pretended  to  offer 
smuggled     goods     at     reduced 
prices.  One  man  in  my  home 
city  was  "taken  in"  by  such  a 
salesman.  This  smooth-tongued 
salesman  offered  $1000  worth  of 
"real   Orientals,"   as  he  called 
them,    for    $300.    The    victim, 
knowing  his  wife   had   always 
had  a  longing  for  Oriental  rugs, 
purchased   them  as  a   surprise 
for  her.  The  rugs  were  not  even 
wool  but  proved  to  be  the  so- 
called  "French  Orientals,"  most 
of    which    are    made    by    ma- 
chinery from  cotton  and  jute 
and  have  their  patterns  stamp- 
ed on  them.  They  soon  looked 
very  dull,   as   the  cotton   fibre 
soils  easily  and  does  not  have 
the    permanent    luster    that    a 
woolen  one  does.  Cleaning  fail- 
ed  to  "rejuvenate"   these  rugs 
or  to  restore  their  lost  luster. 

Many  money  people  who  are 
admirers  of  antique  rugs  will 
pay  fabulous  prices  for  inferior 


produc  ts  which  look  old  bee 
they  are  made  up  of  cheap 
terials  that  "age"  more  rap 
than  ever  after  they  are  usi 

It  is  wisest,  if  you  canno 
afford  real  Orientals,  to  inves 
in  a  good  quality  of  American 
made  rugs.  One  can  purchase 
a  rug  from  a  reputable  firm  be 
ing  certain  that  a  reliable 
manufacturer's  name  is  stamp 
ed  on  the  back— then  if  th< 
product  is  unsatisfactory,  th< 
dealer  can  be  assured  of  gettinj 
another  to  replace  it. 

Many  of  our  American  rug 
of   high   quality    are   made  o 
imported  Oriental   yarns  dyi 
with  vegetable  colors  that  ar 
fast  to  sunlight.  They  are 
woven    by    machinery    in    thi 
country— the  durability  of  th 
rug  depending  upon  the  nu 
ber   of   threads    to    the   squar 
inch. 

Shopping  around  for  rugs 
the  various  places  is  advisable 
as  you  can  thus  compare  color; 
patterns  and  prices.  Some  < 
the  high  quality  rugs  are  mai 
of  worsted,  the  long  woolei 
fibres  combed  parallel,  whil 
others  are  made  of  shorti 
woolen  ones— the  latter  havin; 
more  of  a  "sweep-off"  becaus* 
of  their  short  loose  fibres.  To 
long  a  pile  in  a  rug  is  not  de 
sirable. 

All  of  the  satisfactory  rug^ 
have  at  least  an  all-wool  pile 
Some  of  the  rugs  have  stiff  co 
ton  backs  to  give  them  body 
There  are  various  grades  o 
Wiltons,  Axminsters,  Americar 
Orientals  and  rugs  of  similai 
names.  The  majority  rugs  have 
a  little  sizing  in  them,  th( 
cheaper  the  rug  the  more  loose 
ly  it  is  woven,  and  therefore  the 
more  liberally  it  is  sized.  Thi; 
sizing  material  is  a  glue-like 
substance  that  disappears  in 
time  due  to  dampness,  the  pres- 
sure of  walking,  and  the  clean- 
ing process.  An  old  cheap  rug 
becomes  a  limp  one  that  tends 
to  crawl  and  wrinkle  on  the 
floor.  Few  cleaners  are  equip-j 
ped  to  size  rugs  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Some  fine  rugs  can  be 
returned  to  the  factory  for 
cleaning  and  resizing,  and  after- 
wards they  look  almost  like  new 
ones. 

The  thinner  rugs  have 
their  apparent  thickness  en- 
hanced by  means  of  pads. 
These  serve  to  protect  them 
from  wear,  especially  where  the 
floor  is  rough  or  uneven.  Unless 
plain  rugs  have  some  padding' 
under  them,  they  will  track 
easily,  and  will  show  marks 
when  heavy  furniture  has  its 
position  in  the  room  changed. 
Very  light-colored  rugs  are 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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MODERN    P  mis    s  il  ON 
I    mtinued  from  page  26) 

\  oven  from  a  Matisse  design  in 
blue,  white,  green  and  purple. 
Id  the  dining  room.  Mine. 
Cuttoli's  Haunting  ot  the  con- 
ventionall)  Modern  i^  interest- 
ingly apparent.  Here  she  dares 
to  use  an  Hispano  Mauresque 
i  lust  as  sideboard  and  Italian 
dining-chairs  and  table  against 
a  modern  architectural  back- 
ground.  The  panel  is  one  of 
Dufy's  most  light-hearted  paint- 
ings, hung  against  a  pale  blue 
wall.  The  Laucat  rug  is  gray, 
white,  black,  and  the  inevitable 
chartreuse  green.  From  the 
corner  of  the  dining  room  are 
the  stairs  down  to  Madeline's 
studio.     Here    hangs    another 


I  BOUT  RUGS 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

seldom  desirable  except  in  ex- 
hibit rooms  and  childless  homes 
where  muddy   feet  never  track 


PENTHOUSE    ACRES 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

wood.  The  metal  trims  and 
gadgets,  such  as  the  slides  on 
the    table,    which    receive    the 


Dufy  painting  and  anotheri  aira  conservative  patterns  wear 
Lurcat  tapestry.  The  opaque^oetter  than  striking  designs  that 
natural  glass  bannister  is  edged      subordinate  everything  else  in 


in.  I  doubt  their  practical  use,  upper  shelves  of  the  servers  as 

for   after   all   a   rug   is    to    be  table     extensions,     the     server 

walked  on.    There  is  little  rea-  supports     placed     against     the 

son  for  choosing  pale  pink,  and  mirror  walls,  the  drawer  pulls 

light  blues,  and  creamy  yellows;  and    lighting    fixtures    are    of 

when    the   rich   reds,    the   gor-  dull  aluminum,  polished  chro- 

geous  blues,  and  the  rusty  rose,  mium  and  polished  brass.  This 

all  add  color  and  cheer  in  pro-  combination     was     chosen     to 

portion   to  their  intensity.  soften    the   usual   harshness  of 

Never  make  a  final  choice  of  metals.     A  heavy  gold  mirror 

a  rug  until  you  have  seen  it  in  tabletop   and   cellophane   dra- 

your   house   and   can  judge  as  peries   of  amethyst   and   silver 

to   its   material   and   workman-  complete  the  modern  smartness 

ship,  also  how  it  will  harmonize  of   this  dining  room. 

with    your    other    furnishings,  Now  let  us  go  in  for  a  cock- 

etc.   Beautiful   rugs  of  quality  tail  in  the  so-called  all  purpose 

room;   which  is  a  bar,  a  play- 


>*■ 


in  nickel.  The  window  curtains 
are  heavy  natural  shantung, 
white  organdie  over  the  panes. 
Against  a  huge  wall  mirror 
in  the  entrance  hall,  which  re- 
flects the  Dufy  painting  in  the 
dining     room,     is     a     Laurens 


the  room.  The  floor  covering 
and  the  window  hangings  make 
01  mar  the  beauty  of  any  house. 
Be  certain  that  the  rug  is  the 
correct  size  for  your  room.  A 
9  x  12  rug  will  be  lost  in  an 
extremely    large    living    room 


marble.    This   is  displayed   on      unless  several  smaller  rugs  are 
a  base   made   in   a    new    trans-      cleverly    arranged   to  cover  the 


parent    metal    in    forged    iron. 

The  Lurcat  rug  is  in  brilliant 
.red.  white,  grav.  and  i  hartreuse 
'green.  The  walls  are  again  pale 

blue  and  the  ceiling  white. 


v. 


large  border  of  bare  floor 
around  it.  It  will  often  be  less 
expensive  and  surely  more  ef- 
fective to  purchase  a  rug  of 
the  correct  size  for  your  room. 


NOEL   COWARD- 
CHEZ  LUI 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

sticks  reflected  in  it.  The  side- 
table  serves  as  a  bar:  Noel 
Coward  actually  drinks  little, 
but  smokes  an  enormous 
amount. 

Upstairs,  his  bedroom  has  a 
color-scheme  of  brown,  green 
and    yellow,    with    curtains    of 


porcelain  cat  on  the  hearth  is 
another  engaging  detail  to 
notice.  Finally,  there  is  an  all- 
white  bathroom  of  the  usual 
t\pe,  extremely  efficient  in 
equipment. 


room,  and  in  a  pinch  may 
serve  as  a  guestroom.  The 
furnishing  consists  of  a  studio 
couch,  a  miniature  piano,  a  set- 
tee built  into  the  corner,  two 
cocktail  tables,  chromium 
chairs,  and  then  of  course,  the 
bar.  The  walls  are  done  in 
a  gay  yellow,  the  furniture 
coverings  in  black  fabric  and 
the  linoleum  floor  in  black  and 
yellow.  The  front  and  the  back 
walls  of  the  bar  are  covered 
with  red  fabricoid.  A  flesh- 
tint  mirror  flatters  the  guest 
at  all  times  and  joyfully  re- 
flects the  colored  wall  decora- 
tions of  this  room.  We  called 
it  "Le  Coq  d'Or."  You  see 
the  golden  cockerel  high  up  on 
a  perch  crowing  for  all  he  is 
worth.  On  one  wall  are  paint- 
ed two  of  his  rivals  engaging 
in  a  fierce  fight— perhaps  like 
many  fights— a  matter  of 
jealousy. 

When  you  lunch  with  Mr. 
Samler  in  the  heat  of  a  summer 
day,  you  are  beckoned  out  to 
the  terrace,  where  a  charm- 
ingly set  white  iron  table  awaits 
you.  The  most  deliciously 
fresh  meal  imaginable  is  served 
up  to  you— crisp  lettuce,  tangy 
radishes,  tiny  onions,  snowy 
stalks  of  celery,  and  great 
luscious  strawberries— all  from 


Indeed,    it    is    just    the    effi- 
ciency      of      this      ingeniously      M£  Samlf s,  penthouse  vege 
planned  home,  this  studio  room     table  Sar(?en!  .   H^   also   he 
with   its  stage  and  convenient 
gallery-prompt-box,     and     the 

comfortable    but    entirely    un-     ^e^  T     ?$  *  ^^ 
an  amusing  green   and  yellow      spectacular  bedroom  where  the        f       .  .  ,a  cra  aPPle  tree>  both 

are    thriving    nobly 


grows  such  strictly  rural  flora 
as  corn,  spinach,  peas,  carrots, 


printed  cotton,  and  a  fitted 
wardrobe  and  polished  walnut 
tallboy.  On  his  bed,  Mr. 
Coward  has  a  coverlet  of  fur. 
The  spare  room  has  dark 
walls,  dark  polished  furniture, 
and  a  strangely  shaped  bed. 
Here,  the  chintz  chair  covers 
show  an  interesting  Modern  de- 
sign of  musical  instruments  in 
black,  neutral  and  yellow.  The 


master  of  the  house  works  so 
often  in  bed— that  make  it 
characteristic  of  Noel  Coward. 
It  frankly  and  finely  "debunks" 
the  Bohemian  nonsense  that  so 
often  surrounds  lesser  writers. 
There  is  no  pretention  or  pre- 
cious decoration  about  this 
home  made  to  work  in.  And 
Noel  Coward  is  an  extremely 
busy  man! 


at  the  present  writing. 


What  has  happened  to  the 
art  treasures  of  Spain? 

SPANISH  ART 
SURVIVES 

by  Herbert  L.  Matthews 

This  account  of  the  fortunes  of 
priceless  masterpieces  and  col- 
lections in  the  territory  ravaged 
by  the  civil  conflict  in  Spain,  at 
last  answers  the  anxious  ques- 
tion on  the  lips  of  people  every- 
where. Mr.  Matthews  is  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  at 
Madrid.    Beautifully  illustrated. 

TWILIGHT 
OF  THE  GODS 

by  Joseph  Hudnut 

Why  is  the  neo-classic  style  the 
official  U.  S.  architecture?  Is  it 
suitable?  And  is  it  an  inevitable 
mold  for  our  public  buildings? 
The  Dean  of  Harvard's  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Design  presents 
pertinent  answers.     Illustrated. 

WILLIAM  GROPPER 

by  Ernest  Brace 

Critical  estimate  of  a  leading 
American  painter  by  one  of  our 
ablest  biographers  in  brief. 
Generously  illustrated — with  a 
large  reproduction  in  full  color. 

Dance  Captures  America 

Tintoretto 

Chinese  Art  at  Paris 

In  the  Style  of  Praxiteles 

Portraits  of  Psychotics 

Eighty-Five  Illustrations 

Portfolio  •  Field  Notes 

New  Books  on  Art 

THIS  and  MORE  in  the 
Sparkling  AUGUST  Issue 

AND  in  SEPTEMBER 

Among  Other  Things: 

DAVID  McCOSH 

by  Edward  B.  Rowan 

Another  in  the  series  on  lead- 
ing American  artists.  Copiously 
illustrated,  including  a  special 
full-color  reproduction. 

AMERICAN  HOUSING 

by  Julian  Berla 

GEORGE  GERSHWIN 

by  Robert  Pollak 

CHILDREN 
USE  MUSEUMS 

by  Lamont  Moore 

THE  DuPONT 
GARDENS 

OLD  DWELLINGS 

The  superb  photographs  of  Fran- 
ces Benjamin  Johnston. 

All  Regular  Features 

$5  a  year     •     50c  a  copy 

Your  money  refunded  if  you  are 
not  delighted. 

MAGAZINE  of  ART 

802  Barr  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Send  me  the  Magazine  of  Art  for 
the  coming  year,  starting   with 
August.     $$  is  enclosed,  to  be  re- 
funded if  I  am  not  delighted.   ai 

Name 
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Can       You        Create       A 
Room  Like  Th 


is  ? 


You  can  if  you  possess  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  color,  harmony 
and  arrangement;  not  otherwise.  Instinctive  good  taste,  even  a  flair 
for  color  is  not  enough. 

Real  imaginative  genius  went  into  the  color  scheme  and  arrangement 
lis  gracious  room. 
The  walls  of  pine  give  a  soft  colored  background  which  sets  off  the 
Oriental  rug  in  small  design  and  soft  colors.  The  draperies  have  a  design 
in  yellows,  greens  and  red.  This  chintz  of  the  sofa  has  a  chocolate 
ground  with  design  to  harmonize  with  the  hangings.  The  stools  are  in 
yellow  and  the  painting  gives  a  color  accent  to  the  room. 


SERENE    BEAUTY    IS    NEVER    HAPHAZARD 


Often  it  is  spontaneous,  but  always  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
stinctive good  taste  expressing  itself  through  the  principles 
of  color  harmony  and  design  which  have  been  built  up 
through  centuries  of  thought. 

All  through  history,  great  men  have  turned  from  momen- 
tous affairs  of  government  to  give  their  thought  to  its 
beauty.  Magnificent  Lorenzo,  in  the  aureate  days  of  Italy's 
renaissance;  Louis  the  Roi  de  Soleil  of  the  days  of  France's 
glory;  indomitable  Napoleon  first  Emperor  of  France,  con- 
queror of  a  continent — all  gave  their  priceless  time  to  the 
planning  and  supervision  of  lovely  homes  and  furniture; 
leaving  upon  them  the  indelible  mark  of  their  personalities 
and  good  taste. 
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The  past  offers  you  its  treasures  of  experience.  No  longer 
must  you  spend  years  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  you  want. 
The  thought,  toil  and  the  genius  of  the  world's  master 
craftsmen,  artists  and  decorators  have  been  arranged  and 
simplified  so  that  you  may  now  select  them  and  in  your 
turn  create.  Here  is  an  opportunity  easily  and  quickly  to 
learn  the  laws  and  principles  that  must  be  followed  in 
creating  for  yourself  a  home  which  reflects  your  person- 
ality and  heritage  of  good  taste. 

THE  ARTS  b  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN 
INTERIOR    DECORATION 

Opens  up  for  you  new  vistas  of  beauty,  releases  latent 
talents  and  enhances  the  joy  of  creating.  It  has,  as  well, 
the  practical  value  of  extremely  useful  knowledge.  It  will 
enable  you  to  save  money  in  the  furnishings  and  decorating 
you  will  do  in  your  home  through  avoiding  costly  errors. 
It  will  make  possible,  if  you  wish,  your  entering  a  profes- 
sion which  is  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  the  utili- 
tarian and  aesthetic. 

There  is  no  course  of  reading  or  study  more  valuable  to 
the  cultivated  man  or  woman  who  cares  for  beauty  created 
by  the  world's  master  artists  and  craftsmen. 

The  cost  of  the  course  is  small  and  you  will  be  repaid 
many    times    over.      Let    us    tell    you    about    it    in    detail. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in 

Interior    Decoration, 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   me   your   free    booklet   describing   your   Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 
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The  Decorative  Mart 


BBEHK 


Here  under  the  heading  of  THE  DECORATIVE  MART,  listed  by  states  and  cities, 
will  be  found  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  wish  to  sell  the  beautiful,  unusual 
and  correct  items  to  fill  that  one  need    so  often  felt  but  usually  unavailable. 

All  the  little  things,  also  some  large,  to  fit  the  one  spot  still  not  quite  perfect. 

Whether  it  be  furniture — antiques — glassware — china — silver — brass — wood  or  copper, 
here  they  are,  and  where  you  may  buy  them — THE  DECORATIVE  MART. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 


California 

cques  Bodart,  Inc.,   316  S    Figueroa  Street, 
French  Antiques  and  Reproduce 

(See  Page  1 1 

d  Colony   Furniture   Co..   Johnstone   &   Herlihy. 

Figueroa  Street 

Hand    Made    Furniture    cf    [  XV 

(See  Pa.,; 

Imer  &  Embury  Mfg.  Co.,   Johnstone  &  Herihy, 

816  S   Figuerca  Street 

Furniture  cf   D.stmcticn.    Styled  for 
Twentieth  Century  Living. 

(See  Page  4) 

ipp.  Inc.,  816  South  Figuerca  Street 

K'akers  cf  Fine  Traditional  and  Contemporary  Furniture 

(See  Page  7) 

Illinois 

UK    \(.(»: 

>bert  W.  Irwin  Co..  :    Michigan  Blvd. 

Furniture   of   the   F  -jrrent  Specimens  of 

New  England  Maple. 

(See  Back  Cover) 

aufmann  &   Fabry  Co.,    125  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Photomurals   of    Inspiration. 

(See  Page 

app.  Inc.,  Merchandise  Mart, 

;  Fine  Traditional  and  Contemporary  Furniture 

(See  Page  7) 

/ells  &  Company,  Inc..  44C  West  Huron  Street 

Hand  Made  Bedding 

(See  Page  40) 


$ 


Massachusetts 
x  1  ON  : 
Colony  Furniture  Co.,       ~    Harrison  Avenue 

Hand  Made  Furniture  cf  Distinction 

(See  Page  5) 


</rl|s  &  Company,   Inc.,     7  No    Washington  Street 

Handmade  Bedding 

(See  Page  40 > 


The  charge  for  listing  in  THE  DECORATIVE  MART,  giv- 
ing name,  address  and  6  words  of  description  is  SI 2  CO 
for  6  months,  $2000  for  12  months,  payable  in  advance 
Listing  to  run  monthly  without  change.  Contracts  fcr 
less  than  6  months  not  acceptable.  Where  detailed  an- 
nouncement is  made  in  d  splay  columns  the  page  num- 
ber will  be  given,  thus — (See  Page  23) 


Michigan 

<.l<  \  M)    It  LPIDSl 

Robert  W.    Irwin   Co.,  23  Summer,   N    W. 

Furniture   cf    the   Finest   Current   Specimens   of 
New  England  Maple 

'S2e  Back  Cover) 

New  York 
\  i:\\     %  ORK    CITYs 

Robert  Abels.     60  Lexingtcn  Avenue 

French  Provincial  &  English  Furniture   Crystal  Chandeliers 

Jacques  Bodart,  Inc.,  ;S5  Madison  Avenue 

French   Antiques   and    Reproducticns 

(See  Page  1 ) 

Brunovan,    Inc.,   383  Madison  Avenue 
French  Antiques  and  Reproducticns.    18th  and  early 
19th  Century  Furniture 

(See  Page  3) 

Henry  T.  Child,  Architect,   16  East  41st  Street 

Architectural  Plans  and  Exteriors  in  Book  Form 

ee  Page  42) 

The  Devonshire  Lace  Shop,  556  Madison  Avenue 
Laces — Antique  &  Modern.    Appra.sals.    Repairs 

Elsie   Sloan    Farley,    435   Park   Avenue 

Unusual  Wallpapers  Designed  for  Deccratcrs  and 
their  Clients 

(See  Page  43) 

Fields  &  Ford.     M  _exmgton  Avenue,  bet.  5Sth-57th  Sts. 
French    Provincial    and    Swiss    Painted    Antiques 

Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop,   Inc.,  217   East  42nd  Street 
Distinctive  Garden,   Terrace,   Sun   Parlor  and 
Yacht  Furniture 

(See  Page  42) 

Robert  W.   Irwin  Co.,  745  Fifth  Avenue 

Furniture  cf   the   Finest  Current  Specimens  of 
New  England  Maple 

(See  Back  Cover) 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company,  15  East  52nd  Street 
Everything  for  the  Fireplace 

(See  Page  40) 

Kamin  Book  Shop,  1423  Sixth  Ave   at  58th  Street 
Publishers  &  Booksellers  Specializing  in  the  Arts 

(See  Page  43) 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc.,  48  West  48th  Street 

Hand  Blocked  Wallpapers 

(See  Page  42) 

McMillen.  Inc.,  148  E.  55th  Street 

Antique   Furniture  and   Art  Objects. 
18th  Century  Wallpaper 

(See  Page  41) 

Modernage,   162  East  33rd  Street 

Amenca*s  Largest  Designers  and  Makers  of 


Modern   Furniture 


(See  Page  41) 


Old   Colony   Furniture   Co.,  385   Madison  Avenue 

Hand   Made   Furniture  of   Distinction 

(See  Page  5) 

Palmer  &  Embury  Mfg.  Co.,  222  East  46th  Street 

Furniture  of   Distinction.    Styled   for 
Twentieth  Century  Living 

(See  Page  4) 

P.   E.   M.   Bookshop  and   Bindery,  21    East  61  sr  Street 
Bcoks  cf  All   Publishers.    Fine  Custom   Binding 

F.  Schumacher  &  Company,   30  West  40th  Street 

Fabrics  .  .  .  Glass  Curtains  .  .  .  Carpets 

(See  Second  Cover) 

Tapp,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue 

Makers  cf  Fine  Tradit.cnal  and  Contemporary  Furniture 

(See  Page  7) 

Wells   &   Company,    Inc.,  383   Madison  Avenue 
Hand  Made  Bedding 

(See  Page  40) 

Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe,  Inc.,  251   E   33rd  Street,  or 
620  Lexington  Avenue 

Exact  Period  Reproductions  in  Wood  and  Marble 

See  Page  -43) 
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You  arc  invited  lo  see  these  desirable  cor- 
related reproductions,  in  the  following  cities. 

ALBANY — Murray  Furniture  Co. 

AMARILLO,  TEX.— S.  R.  Isaacson 

ATLANTA — W.  E.  Browne  Decorating  Co. 

BROOKLYN— Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 

CHAMPAIGN,   ILL.— C.  A.  Kiler  Furniture 

CHATTANOOGA— Fowler  Bros. 

CHICAGO — Scholle   Furniture  Co. 

CINCINNATI— A.  B.  Closson,  Jr.  Co. 

CLEVELAND— Halle  Brothers  Co. 

DALLAS — Anderson  Furniture 

DAYTON — P.  M.   Harmon  Company 

DENVER— Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 

DETROIT— J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

ELMIRA,   N.Y.— J.  P.  &  M.  Sullivan  Co. 

FORT  WORTH— Ellison  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

GARDEN  CITY— Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 

GENEVA.  ILL. — I.  A.  Skoglund  &  Son 

GRAND    RAPIDS— Wunburg's 

ITHACA.  N.  Y.— Rothschild  Bros. 

KANSAS  CITY— Robt.  Keith  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

KNOXVILLE— Miller's 

LANSING,   MICH.— Hull  Furniture  Co. 

LONG   BEACH— Barker  Brothers 

LOS  ANGELES— Barker  Brothers 

LOUISVILLE— Burdorfs 

MADISON,  WIS.— Frautschi's,   Inc. 

MANCHESTER,  CONN— Watkins  Bros. 

MILFORD,   CONN.— Wayside  Furniture  Co. 

MILWAUKEE— Klode  Furniture  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS— Boutell  Bros.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— B.  Altman  &  Co. 

OAKLAND— Breuner's.. 

OMAHA — Corte-Conine 

PEORIA— P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA— Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

PITTSBURGH— Joseph  Home  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.— Tepper  Bros. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.— Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

PROVIDENCE— Callender-McAuslan  &  Troup  Co. 

ROCHESTER— McCurdy  &  Co. 

SACRAMENTO— Breuner's 

SAGINAW,   MICH.— Henry  Feige  &  Son 

ST.  LOUIS — Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 

SAN   DIEGO— H.  L.  Benbough  Co.,  Ltd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— W.  &  J.  Sloane 

SEATTLE— Frederick  &  Nelson 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.— Booth  Furniture  4  Carpet  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH.— Barclay  &  Brown 

TAMPA— Paul  T.  Ward.  Inc. 

TOLEDO— J.  F.  Bennett  Studios 

TULSA— Cheairs  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— P.  J.  Nee  Co. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.— The  Mulwiti  Co. 

WORCESTER— Chas.  E.  Mattson  &-  Co. 

//    interested    in    authentic    reproductions 
send  for    Irwin   Portfolio  of   Brochures. 
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jheQpsiuich    Group 

of  New  England  Maple 
Reproductions 
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Un  JsLspLay  in  zfifty-(Oliree   (cities 

JL.  u/  EPRESENTATIVE  furniture  stores  in  half  a  hundred  cities 
— ^  ^  are  now  displaying  the  Ipswich  Group-— a  large  assem- 
bly of  faithful  reproductions  of  fine  examples  of  old  New 
England    Maple  pieces   selected   for  harmonious  and   practical 
room  settings. 

The  Ipswich  Group  contains  the  finest  current  specimens  of 
New  England  Maple,  finished  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  models, 
and  each  reproduction  possesses  a  significant  historical  back- 
ground that  lifts  it  far  above  the  ordinary. 

Conforming  in  every  particular  to  Irwin  standards  of  artistic 
excellence,  these  assemblies  are  in  exceptional  good  taste  and 
anyone  can  afford  to  own  them. 
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5<S  FOR    GOOO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


OCTOBER, 1957    •    55  CENTS 
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FALL  BUILDING   NUMBER 


iALLI-CURCI'S  MODERN  HOME  IN  CALIFORNIA 

WILLIAM  LESCAZE  REMODELS  A  CITY  HOUSE 

SILVER  AND  SILK  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  WINTER  HOME 


IGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 


NEW  RATHROOMS 


r   F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

presents  first  fabrics  inspired 

by  the 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 


What's   the   important   fabric  news   from   Paris?     Schumacher,  always  first  to 
sponsor  styles  of  genuine  decorative  significance,  has  imported  a  fastidiously 
selected  group  of  Exposition  fabrics.  5   In  these  fabrics  you  see  the  decora- 
tive influences  that  stem  from  the  1937  Exposition.  The  wheel  has  turned 
full  cycle,  past  the  era  of  straight  lines  and  geometric  patterns,  back  to 
the  graceful  curved  lines  of  the  1900  Exposition.    1937  emphasizes  the 
trend  to  finely  drawn  patterns  ...  to  delicate  tracery  ...  to   graceful 
nature  motifs.     5     And  the  colors?     Off- whites   and  subtle   pastels. 
Smartest   of  all   is   sulphur   yellow!    Yellow-greens.    Dusty   rose. 
Powder   blue.    Creamy    beige.    Colors    for   elegance   and    gra- 
ciousness.    |j    Schumacher's   Exposition   fabrics   are  avail- 
able  now   to   decorators.    We    extend    a    cordial 
invitation  to  see  them  here  concurrently  with 
their  display  in  Paris. 
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F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

Fabrics . . .  Glass  Curtains . . .  Carpets 

60  WEST  40th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FEB  2 
23 


Connoisseurs  have  come  to  regard  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc.,  as  the  true  source  of  authentic  design  in  furniture  of  the  French  epochs. 

Trench     Reproductions     and    Antiques    ...   each     the     creation^     of     skilled     craftsmen^   ...   continue 
to    be     the     choice     of     those     who     demand     the      lasting      luxury     of      quality     and      value- 

\^     ^X  Three    Kignty-Five    irlaaiaon    Avenue,    New    York    Ci/v 
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Angeles:       816      /So.        tieueroa       o  t  r  e  e 
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tenck  ANTIQUES 


REPRODUCTIONS 


The  models  shown  on  these  two  pages  illustrate 
those  characteristics  which  make  Brunovan  pieces 
so  distinctive.  In  their  design,  hand  craftsmanship 
and  finish,  these  models  are  the  finest  examples  of 
the  cabinetmaker's  art.  You  are  invited  to  inspect 
our  Collection   through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 


BRUNOVAN,  INC. 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO.  PRESIDENT 
383  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE:  A  Louis  XVI  bed 
with  upholstered  headboard.  A  bedroom  of  distinc- 
tion could  be  designed  about  this  charming  bed. 

BELOW,  LEFT:  A  Louis  XVI  commode  of  perfect 
proportions,  equally  appropriate  in  the  bedroom  or 
living  room. 

BELOW :  A  comfortable  Louis  XV  Bergere  and  a 
most  interesting  and  unusually  beautiful  Louis  XVI 
two-tier  table. 


THE  ONLY  WHOLESALE  FIRM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SPECIALIZING   EXCLUSIVELY  IN   FRENCH  18tk   CENTURY  FURNITURE 
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CONTENTS 

Suit  the  1  amil> — by  Alan  Jackson  8 

"La  Belle  Strasbourgeoise,"  painting  1>>    Nicolas  de  Largjlliere  13 

Salud!     Down  the  Centuries — 6j   Martha  B.  Derbyshire  14 

The  New   Sevres — by   Eugene  liarsan  19 

Ualli-c  ur< -i%  Home  in  California — 63  Giles  Edgerton  22 

Mexico — the  Dramatic — />>  Elizabeth  T.  Peirce  24 

I  Wanted  an   Idobc  House — by  I  irginia  Fincke  26 

"Portrait  de  FamiHe,"  painting  1»>    Francois-Hubert  Drouais  29 

Comfort  in  Every  Detail — by  Ellen  D.  W angiier  30 

Sophisticated  Plumbing  33 

Eighteenth  Centurj   French  Furniture  i-  Comfortable — Not  Stiff  34 

'Not  from  a  Sou'-  Ear" — by    Inne  Caparn  36 

ralking  Shop  42 

Under  (.over — by  Martin  Kamin  47 


Mary  Fanton  Roberts,  Editor 
Heyworth  Campbell,  Art  Director 

BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  EDITORS 

Harrie    T.    Lindeberg,    Frank    Lloyd    Wright,    W.    H. 

Glackens,     Walter     Hampden,     Eva     Le     Gallienne, 
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Volume  XLVI I       October,  1937       Number  2 


Cover — "Late  Afternoon,"  from  a  painting  by  Bertha  M. 
Peyton,  Courtesy  Grand   Central  Art  Galleries,  Inc. 


Arts  &  Decoration  is  published 
monthly  by  McBride,  Andrews  &  Co., 
Inc.  Robert  M.  McBride,  President; 
Russell  Hughes,  Treasurer;  E.  C. 
Turner,  Secretary.  Publication  office: 
34  North  Crystal  Street,  East  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa.  Editorial  and  general 
offices:  116  East  16th  Street,  New 
York.  Advertising  Offices:  New  York 
— 116  East  16th  Street;  Boston — N. 
Frederick  Foote,  581  Boylston  Street; 
Chicago — 333  North  Michigan  Boule- 
vard; Los  Angeles — Garfield  Build- 
ing; San  Francisco — Russ  Building. 
Subscription  price:  One  year,  $3.00; 
two  years,  $5.00.  For  Canadian  post- 
age add  50c  per  year;  for  foreign 
postage  add  $1.00  per  year.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  unsolicited  manu- 
scripts or  illustrations.  Copyright  1937 
by  McBride,  Andrews  &   Co.,   Inc. 


Irwin  Furniture  is  offered  for  sale  by  repre- 
sentative dealers  everywhere,  and  may  be 
seen  at  any  of  the  following  factory  wholesale 
showrooms. 

NEW  YORK 745  Fifth  Ave. 

BOSTON 495  Albany  St. 

CHICAGO  .  Sixth  Floor — Merchandise  Mart 
GRAND  RAPIDS    .     .     .     .     At  the  Factory 

These  Irwin  Showrooms  contain  the  largest 
wholesale  displays  of  fine  furniture  in  this 
country.  Beautifully  appointed,  they  contain 
all  types  and  styles  in   a   broad   price   range. 


4M, 


N  addition  to  standing  for  the  most  extensive 
and  comprehensive  assortment  of  fine  fur- 
niture made  in  this  country,  the  Irwin  name  has 
maintained  a  national  reputation  for  quality  for 
more  than  sixty  years. 

The  Irwin  nameplate  on  any  piece  of  furniture, 
regardless  of  price,  is  your  assurance  of  high 
artistic  merit. 

Created  by  America's  foremost  designing  staff, 
Irwin  furniture  includes  faithful  reproductions  of 
traditional  models  and  period  designs,  original 
interpretation  of  all  present  day  style  trends  — 
European,  American  and  Modern  —  suited  to 
the  most  pretentious  homes  and  satisfying  the 
most  discerning  tastes. 

Moderate  priced  furniture,  but  built  to  Irwin 
standards,  permits  a  wide  selection  by  those  with 
artistic   appreciation   but   more   limited   income. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 
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nodern  interpretation  of  Grandma's  Wing  Chair. 

The  SANFORD  Wing  Chair 
W.  28"  D.  35  H.  45" 


AVF'O     CO 


222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


Wing  Chairs,  both  modern  and  reproductions — designed  for  the 
extreme  in  comfort — 


The  STANHOPE  Wing  Chair 
W.  35"  D.  31"  H.  46" 


•d  in   quilted  glazed  chintz  and  leather  outside. 


"Styled  for  Twentieth  Century  Living' 
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222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located 


outside  of  the  congested  traffic  zones 


easy  parking  for  you  or  your  chauffeur. 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited. 
Sales  through 
Decorators  only 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 
Los     Angeles,      Cal. 


■  There  are  hidden  qualities  in  fine  furniture  that  are  not  always  evident  to  the  untrained  eye. 
The  decorator's  knowledge  and  experience  are  invaluable  in  aidint  you  to  avoid  mistakes. 
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560  Harrison  Avenue,  Bost 


Sew  York  Showrooms: 

385  Mad/son  Apenuet  New  York 


Western  Re 

816  [ 
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LESCAZE.    ARCHITECT 


\  HOVE:  The  fireplace  group  in  the 
»•  living  room  in  this  remarkable 
lade-over"  house  forms  a  fluent  and 
ythmical  composition.  The  colors 
;  definitely  part  of  this  composition, 
i  brown  and  beige  of  the  upholstery 
d  the  red  Levanto  marble  of  the  fire- 
ice  contrasting  subtly  with  the  plain 
lite  walls. — Right:  The  Modern  con- 
?tion  of  compact  spaciousness  is  in 
idence  everywhere  throughout  this 
use.  In  the  drawing  room,  or  library, 
;  dark  walnut  shelving  is  sleek  against 
low  walls.  The  capacious  couch  is 
feted  in  pale  beige,  the  armchair  in 
darker  tone  of  the  same  color,  and 
:  mantel  is  of  cool  gray  marble. 
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TO  SUIT  THE  FAMILY 


A  Streamlined  Remodeling  Job  by  William  Lescaze,  A.  I.  A. 


By  Alan  Jackson 
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HE  residence  <>l  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Butten- 
wieser  stands  nexl  t<>  the  old  Pulitzer  house  on  Madison 
Avenue  and  73rd  Street,  New  York  City.  Originally  be- 
longing to  one  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  sons,  it  was  connected  to 
the  parent  house  by  an  inner  door  through  the  dividing 
wall.  Now  the  old  Pulitzer  house  has  been  converted  into 
apartments  and  only  recently  William  Lescaze  remodeled 
the  smaller  house  for  Mr.  Buttenwieser. 

I  he  exterior  Mr.  Lescaze  left  pretty  much  as  it  used  to 
be.  He  took  a  lew  ornaments  off,  substituted  casement 
windows.  All  ol  which  was  probably  a  sound  idea  because, 
although  the  result  in  no  wa\  reflects  the  Modern  expected 
from  Mr.  Lescaze,  it  does  blend  with  the  rest  <>l  the  houses 
on  the  street   and   Kin. mis  unobtrusive  and   in  good  taste. 


Thus  avoided  was  one  of  the  most  general  criticisms  against 
Modern— the  "sore  thumb"  criticism  which  in  certain  re- 
gions has  been  so  strong  that  some  suburban  developments 
specify  in  their  contracts  that  no  Modern  may  be  built. 
All  of  which,  as  Mr.  Lescaze  better  than  anyone  knows, 
will  pass  soon  enough. 

The  interior,  however,  is  unmistakably  Lescaze  and  like 
all  the  work  of  this  brilliant  Swiss-born  architect,  deserves 
attention. 

Simplicity  and  a  horizontal  sweep  of  line  are  almost  a 
Lescaze  trademark.  Thus  his  houses,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  dramatic  accent,  are  almost  always  characterized 
by  a  restful  effect  and  a  feeling  of  space.  In  this  case,  the 
house  is  actually  large,  but  Lescaze  has  nevertheless  made 
it  seem  even  larger.  The  problem  for  so  experienced  an 
architect  was  not  difficult.  It  did  require,  however,  an 
enormous  amount  of  detailed  attention. 

The  architects  of  our  earlier  New  York  City  homes  did 
not  bother  much  about  light  nor  did  they  give  much 
thought  to  the  convenience  of  servants.  This  was  exempli- 
fied in  this  house  by  a  large  central  room  on  the  second 
floor,  which  perforce  had  to  remain  artificially  lighted  or 
in  Stygian  black— a  living  room  at  the  front  and  a  dining 
room  at  the  rear  yielding  no  light  whatever  to  the  com- 
panion room  between  them.  Lescaze  characteristically 
opened  this  room  up,  tearing  down  the  opaque  partitions 
to  make  room  for  a  glass  screen.  Thus  the  central  room 
can  now  be  an  individual  unit  with  plenty  of  light  or,  it 
may  be  opened  up  to  make  an  even  larger  unit  in  combina- 
tion with  the  front  living;  room.  As  to  the  servants  their 
corridors  were  tortuous  affairs  necessitating  countless  use- 
less steps  from  pantry  to  front  door,  to  service  entrance, 
or  to  living  room.  By  a  fairly  simple  alteration  of  plan, 
Mr.  Lescaze  was  able  to  straighten  this  circulation  problem 
and  in  addition  provide  a  butler's  living  room  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Particularly  worthy  of  notice  is  the  treatment  of  the 
dining  room.  Realizing  that  a  flock  of  empty  chairs  lining 
the  dining  room  walls  is  at  best  a  lugubrious  sight,  Lescaze 
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designed  a  long  cabinet  table,  resembling  a  serving  table, 
inside  of  which  the  room's  extra  chairs  may  be  stored.  Thus, 
when  there  are  only  a  few  for  dinner,  all  extra  chairs  are 
out  of  sight.  The  problem  of  extending  the  table  for  large 
dinners  was  also  ingeniously  handled.  Instead  of  extra 
leaves,  Lescaze  designed  an  entirely  separate  table.  Ordi- 
narily this  table  stands  at  one  end  of  the  dining  room 
separated  from  but  at  right  angles  to  the  main  dining  room 
table.  This  sort  of  T-shaped  arrangement  breaks  the  room 
up  in  a  completely  pleasing  manner.  When  extra  guests 
are  expected,  the  smaller  table  is  turned  about  and  moved 
next  to  the  larger  where  it  forms  a  straight-line  continu- 
ation of  the  former. 

A  large  part  of  Lescaze's  work  on  this  house  was  mechani- 
cal. Every  bathroom  had  to  be  done  over  and  modernized. 
A  large  boiler  in  the  cellar  was  removed  to  take  advantage 
of  city  steam  heat.   Such  details  as  these  the  casual  obsenei 
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vill  not  notice.  But  what  he  will  see  is  1  escaze's  line  flair 
for  furnishing  a  room  to  give  it  the  maximum  of  utility 
and  space.  Built-in  book*  ases  and  indirect  lighting  through- 
out are  typical  ol  this  architect's  work.    Bedroom  furniture 


AT  the  top  of  the  opposite  page  is  a  corner  of  the  foyer  in  the  Butten- 
wieser  house.  Here  the  floor  is  of  cork,  the  woodwork  Mexican  walnut 
and  the  couch  is  covered  in  mannish  pigskin  leather.  The  brown-carpeted 
srairway  is  reflected  in  the  mirror. — Below  this  is  the  master  bedroom,  which 
shows  a  slight  variation  in  coloring,  with  its  gray  carpet,  blue  bedspreads  and 
rich  Philippine  mahogany  woodwork.  The  ingeniously  built-in  cabinet  behind 
the  beds  has  room  for  everything,  from  books  to  wardrobes. — On  this  page 
is  another  view  of  the  entrance  foyer,  which  is  so  dramatic  in  its  simplicity 
that  it  seems  to  sweep  you  right  into  the  house  with  a  gesture  at  once  suave 
and  inspiring 


strides  in  even  so  brief  a  time  as  a  decade.  Plastics,  glass, 
and  other  materials  are  available  to  architects  and  deco- 
rators in  thousands  of  new  forms  and  with  thousands  of 
new  possibilities.  In  other  words,  and  this  seems  to  hold 
particularly  for  city  apartments  and  houses,  we  are  dealing 
with  new  building  materials.  It  is  logical,  not  whimsical 
or  faddist,  that  these  new  materials  should  demand  and 
receive  new  treatment.  It  was,  of  course,  thus,  with  auto- 
mobiles. At  first,  we  tried  to  make  them  horseless  carriages. 
We  found  out  quickly  enough  that  they  were  no  such  thing, 
and  from  that  developed  the  frank  expression  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  discarding  of  the  carriage  idea  which,  if 
you  will  forgive  the  phrase,  was  a  horse  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent color.   Similarly,  with  our  new  architectural  materials 
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is  low.  Large  glass  areas  in  the  third  floor  plavroom  for 
the  children  and  in  the  dining  room  take  full  advantage  of 
a  charming  little  back  garden.  And  everything  is  simple 
—no  trim  on  the  walls,  for  instance,  only  the  natural  quality 
of  wood,  metal,  rugs,  glass,  giving  the  house  its  peculiar 
beauty  and  quietude. 

A  house  such  as  this  is  the  best  argument  for  "modern" 
and  the  best  proof  that  Modern  is  not  a  whimsical  "style," 
but  a  serious,  thought-out  expression  of  living.  We  are 
living  today  in  an  age  of  comfort  never  before  paralleled. 
We  are  controlling  our  indoor  weather  with  air-condition- 
ing.   We  have  facilities  for  lighting  that  show  remarkable 


and  potentialities,  it  is  ridiculous  to  ape  a  style  that,  when 
it  was  honest  and  vigorous,  was  the  expression  of  the  best 
materials  then  available.  I  ask  you  why,  for  instance,  build 
an  office  building  dotted  with  windows,  when  you  can 
build  the  entire  thing  hermetically  with  glass  walls  that  will 
admit  light  but  will  exclude  changing  temperatures,  your 
even  indoor  temperature  being  taken  care  of  by  an  air- 
conditioning  system? 

Certainly  the  Woolworth  Building  first,  and  then  Saarin- 
en's  famed  rendering  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  competition 
had  a  right  to  influence  skyscraper  design  at  the  time  those 
designs  were  prepared.     But  in     (Continued  on  page  38) 
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"  HE  dining  room  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  parts  of  the  house.     The  architect,  to  avoid  that 

funereal  look  of  rows  of  chairs  lining  the  wall,  has  built  a  sideboard  cabinet  which  will  hold 

them  when  not  in  use.     The  walls  are  yellow,  except  for  the  fireplace  wall,  which  is  of  walnut. 

The  fine  old  palladium  window  has  been  handled  with  reverence  and  imagination,  and,  if  anything, 

has  gained  in  impressiveness. 
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ON  JOSE  came  to  Santa 
Barbara  as  a  dashing  young 
er,  and  swiftly  married  the 
utiful  Maria  Antonia  Carrillo. 
great  grant  of  land  came 
Ti  the  King  of  Spain.  He 
ced  very  rich  and  very  fat. 


T  is  annual  fiesta  time  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Soft,  lilting 
music,  complementing  the  har- 
lequin blend  of  gay  costumes 
and  warm  sunshine,  carries  us 
back  to  the  carefree  days  of 
earl)  California.  To  most  of 
us,  the  old  Spanish  descend- 
ents  of  pioneer  times  are  as 
mysterious  and  mythical  as 
those  of  the  Creoles  of  New 
Orleans.  And  for  the  same 
reason— these  Spanish  families 
live  secluded,  almost  aloof. 
This  is  not  because  of  any  dis- 
like of  things  modern,  neither 
of  people  nor  their  ways.  In- 
stead, absence  of  fraternalizing 
may  be  better  explained  by  a 
lack  <>l  need  tor  new  friends. 
The  Spanish  are  great  family 
folk  and  too,  there  is  a  clan- 
nish   devotion    to    old    time 
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friends.  Spanish  families  al- 
ways have  been  large  and  the  descendents  are  many.  As 
a  result,  the  Spanish  group  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  They 
are  here  though  tor  the  fiesta.  Seeing  them  in  flesh  and 
blood,  wearing  their  handsome  heirlooms,  gay  shawls,  high 
combs  and  mantillas  of  cobweb  lace,  is  a  dream  come  true. 
We  see  them  sitting  in  gay  groups  on  the  shaded  veranda 
of  the  old  de  la  Guerra  house,  in  the  mission  patio  and  on 
the  streets.  Always  courteous  and  Eriendly,  they  seem  grati- 
fied, and  perhaps  a  bit  amused,  with  the  throngs  who  come 
to  join  in  the  celebration  <>l  the  colorful  days  of  their  fore 
.bears.  Ver)  real  people  the)  are  indeed  when  you  know 
them.    And  how  handsome  the  women  are! 

It  has  always  been  true.  In  the  pueblos  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara  just  prior  to  raising  of  the  American 
flag,  we  are  told   b)    historians,    "There  were  ladies   who 


O 


|NE   of   the   Belter  Victorian   sofas  in  the  home  of 
Dona  de  Koch. 


would  have  graced  the  salons  of  Paris,  who  would  have  been 
ornaments  to  Washington  and  New  York  society".  At  that 
time  the  population  of  Los  Angeles  was  only  about  1500. 
Santa  Barbara,  though  smaller,  was  the  finest  community. 
Its  people  were  more  refined,  educated  and  aristocratic  than 
those  of  an)  other  settlement  in  this  province.  It  is  written, 
"Santa  Barbara  was  in  all  respects  a  stylish  town  with  a 
military  background.  It  was  the  Presidio  town".  It  is  only 
right  and  proper  then  that  the  annual  fiesta,  commemorat- 
ing early  California  life,  is  held  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  comfort,  and  in  some  cases  the  sumptuous  elegance, 
of  old  Santa  Barbara   families  such  as  the  de  la  Guerras, 


"WlEW  through  the  entrance  in  the  center  wing  of  the  de  la  Guerra  home.   The  exterior  of  the 
*   house  is  marvelously  built  of  adobe  and  hand-hewn  timbers  brought  from  Mexico. 
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PHE  fine  adobe  structure  was  built  with  a  strong  stone  foundation  and  a  tile  roof  depending  over 
*■    cedar  timbers.     Today  the  walls  are  hidden  under  vines  and  potted  plants. 


Ortegas,  Carrillos  is  quite  disarming  to  those  of  us  a  bit 
rusty  on  our  California  history.  They  lived  in  fine  homes, 
had  beautiful  furniture,  served  excellent  food  and  dressed 
exquisitely.  The  trait  of  reserve  which  is  seen  in  the 
descendents  is  inherent.  Even  in  ante-gringo  days  these 
wealthy,  powerful  Spanish-Californians  were  a  dignified 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  happy  folk.  They  were  never 
lazy  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  Nor  were  they  dissolute  nor 
dishonest.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  a  dashing,  enterpris- 
ing people.  By  necessity  they  developed  physical  vigor. 
How  could  they  be  indolent?  It  was  the  rule  on  all  the 
ranchos  that  with  the  luzero  (morning  star)  every  man  had 
to  be  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  go  until  1 1  o'clock,  when  he 
returned  for  breakfast. 


Of  all  the  Spanish  gentlemen  who  made  history  in  the 
pioneer  days  of  California  probably  the  most  distinguished 
figure  was  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega.  His 
double  surname  indicates  the  joining  of  two  houses  of 
noble  tradition  by  the  marriage  of  his  father  and  mother, 
the  latter  being  of  the  illustrious  Noriega  line.  It  is  fact, 
not  fiction,  that  California  was  colonized  by  bluebloods  in- 
stead of  adventurers.  There  was  a  definite  reason  for  the 
purity  of  strain  in  the  first-comers  from  Spain.  When  their 
flag  was  planted  on  California  soil,  the  King  of  Spain  de- 
termined to  put  into  command  only  men  of  noble  heritage, 
men  whose  families  he  knew,  and  who  should  be  sympa- 
thetic to  his  desire  to  develop  quickly  commerce  and  in- 
dustry that  the  home  coffers  might  be  filled  and  too,  men 
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SOME  of  the  rare  bibelots  from  the  de  la  Guerra  house. 
Top,  left  to  right:  A  Seventeenth  Century  Madonna  of 
ivory,  Our  Lady  of  the  Remedios.  Her  robes  are  faded  rose, 
magenta  and  purple. — These  sterling  silver  candlesticks  are  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old.  They  came  from  the 
Noriega  house  in  Spain.  With  them  are  an  antique  silver 
altar  Host  box,  and  a  goldleaf  altar  mirror. — Center,  left  to 
right:  Sterling  silver  pitcher  and  two  smaller  ones  probably  used 
for  oil  and  lemon  juice. — Three  sizes  of  rare  silver  plates. — 
Both  this  very  early  double  cross  and  the  family  holy  water 
holder  are  owned  by  the  Dibblee  sisters.  With  them  is  a 
shapely  jewel  box. — Below  these  is  an  interesting  group  com- 
prising an  old  painting  sent  to  Don  Jose  from  Spain,  an  altar 
coin  tray,  and  the  family  baptismal  ladle.  The  latter  is  en- 
grnved  on  both  front  and  back  with  scores  of  names,  and  is 
still  in  use. 


1 

who  would  zealously  guard  the  spread  of  the  Catholic 
religion  by  excluding  from  the  colonies  all  aliens.  To  over- 
come objections  to  leaving  Spain  for  a  new,  unknown 
country,  the  King  offered  his  officers  and  chosen  troops  vast 
grants  of  land,  tax  exempt. 

So  it  was,  Don  Jose  de  la  Guerra  came  to  California. 
As  a  dashing  young  officer  he  was  stationed  first  at  Monterey 
but  was  later  transferred  to  Santa  Barbara.  From  the 
minute  of  his  arrival  there  he  set  his  heart  on  marrying  the 
beautiful  Maria  Antonia  Carrillo,  only  daughter  of  the 
Commandante  of  the  Presidio.  That  was  not  a  matter 
entirely  in  his  own  hands.  As  eldest  son,  entitled  to  the 
\Ia\orazgo  of  his  parent's  houses  in  Spain  and  thus  ranked 
as  nobility,  he  was  obliged,  under  forfeiture  of  his  titles 


and  inheritances,  to  obtain  royal  assent  before  marrying. 
The  delay,  while  the  young  lady  was  officially  traced  as 
noble  and  a  descendent  of  the  same  ancient  house  as  Al- 
fonso Carrillo,  was  irksome  to  the  young  man,  but  even- 
tually permission  was  granted  and  by  the  marriage  was 
founded  a  new  family  of  truly  noble  lineage  and  tradition. 
Important  changes  followed.  Born  to  lead,  Don  Jose 
soon  found  himself  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  his  father-in- 
law  as  Captain  and  Commandante  of  the  Presidio.  From 
that  minute  the  doors  of  his  house  were  never  closed.  His 
home  was  the  center  of  the  business  and  social  life  of  the 
pueblo.  An  orchestra  was  hired  by  the  year  to  entertain 
his  guests  and  play  for  the  nightly  gatherings  of  young 
folk  in  the  de  la  Guerra  house. 
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"  HE  cloisters  running  around  the  inner  walls  of  the  ranchero  and 
-*•      surrounding  the  wide  patio  give  the  low  building  a  special  kind 
of  dignity  and  beauty. 


A  CORNER  of  Senorita  Delfina  de  la  Guerra's  living  room, 
*»■  showing  the  old  Victorian  furniture  which  Don  Jose  had 
brought  from  Boston  around  the  Horn.  It  is  all  upholstered  in  black 
horsehair.  Senorita  Delfina  occupies  one  entire  wing  of  the  house. 
The  other  two  wings  have  been  given  over  to  shops. 


Needless  to  say,  Don  Jose  was  one  of  the  wealthier 
Spaniards  in  California.  Starting  with  large  land  grants 
from  the  King,  his  estate  grew  to  more  than  250,000  acres, 
all  well  stocked.  The  saying  that  Don  Jose  never  knew  how 
much  he  was  worth  is  doubtlessly  true.  At  least  that  was 
the  theory  his  sons  went  on.  (Don  Jose  and  Dona  Maria 
had  thirteen  children,  eight  of  them  sons).  The  story  is 
that  Don  Jose  kept  huge  baskets  of  gold  in  the  second  story 
of  a  small  building  back  of  the  mansion.  As  the  boys  grew 
to  be  young  men  about  town,  they  concocted  the  idea  of 
loosening  a  couple  of  tile  from  the  roof  and,  by  a  clever 
device  of  their  own,  they  were  able  to  hook  up  gold  pieces) 
to  line  their  pockets.  The  fact  that  the  gold  was  never 
missed  indicates  that  the  old  Don  was  either  very  generousi 
or,  as  the  boys  thought,  did  not  miss  the  purloined  coins. 

Don  Jose  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  discrimii 
ating  tastes.  His  home  was  magnificiently  furnished  wit. 
choice  furniture,  silver,  and  fine  books  and  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  these  priceless  possessions  have  been  kept  by 
his  descendents.  More  often  in  other  families  the  later 
generations  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  their  inheritances. 

It  is  the  exception  then  to  find  so  many  heirlooms  as  this 
family  has  left.  The  home  of  Don  Jose's  granddaughter, 
Dona  Serena  Orena  y  de  la  Guerra  de  Koch,  is  a  joy  to  one 
with  antiquarian  eye.  From  the  ancestral  home  have  come 
rare  old  Spanish  and  Victorian  pieces  of  furniture,  a  figure 
of  the  Virgin  and  Christchild  from  an  old  church  in  Spain, 
flanked  by  high  silver  altar  candlesticks  hundreds  of  years 
old,  above  which  is  hung  a  17th  century,  pure  gold-thread 
Benediction  robe.  On  a  near-by  table  is  the  ivory  figure  of 
Our  Lady  of  The  Remedios,  with  glass  eyes  and  wearing  a 
solid  gold  crown.  Tucked  back  in  the  corners  are  old, 
gayly  decorated   Spanish   chests,   (Continued   on   page  38) 
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U\  /AGNIFICENT  work  has 
IVL  done  at  Sevres  during  th 
fifteen  years.  What  is  more,  i 
been  done  in  two  manners:  foi 
ury  and  for  use.  Sevres  has  v 
taken  a  remarkable  renovation  ii 
duction,  in  forms,  decoration,  ce 
materials." 


f-noioi  by  Kene  Zuber  from  Black  St 


THE   NEW   SEVRES  -  - 

Which  Includes  the  Factory,  the  School,  the  Museum  and  the  Ceramic  Institute 


Translated  from  an  article  by  Eugene  Marsan 


\_J  URING  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ceramic  art  was 
Almost  entirely  devoted,  at  Sevres  as  elsewhere,  to  factual 
reproduction  and  decadent  pastiches.  Then,  when  Sevres 
wished  to  shake  off  this  sterility  and  throw  itself  open  to 

he  life  and  spirit  of  another  century,  a  second  mistake 
Iwas   made:    it  became   harsh   and   mannered,   sentimental 

nd  emphatic,  with  the  true  preciosity  of  decadence.    And 

hese  two  serious  errors— that  of  imitation  and  of  a  pro- 
duction misled  by  the  unhappy  novelties  of  the  so-called 

'modern  style,"— remain  in  our  memories  and  continue  to 

nnoy  us. 
Yet  magnificent  work  has  been  done  at  Sevres  during  the 

ast  fifteen  years.    What  is  more,  it  has  been  done  in  two 

uanners:   for  luxury  and  for  use.     Sevres  has  undertaken 
remarkable  renovation  in  production,  in  forms,  decora- 


ion,  ceramic  materials.    It  would  ap- 
;    to  be   true  thai   a   modern   an 
at  la>t  dise  :.   itself  from 

man)  abortive  efforts,  and  you  will 
rind  that   Sevres   1  nered   much 

from  thi>  living  and  durable  art. 
While  the  traditional  superiorities  of 
its  manufacture  in  the  way  of  material 
and  execution  have  been  most  care- 
tullv  retained  on  one  hand:  on  the 
other,  Sevres,  in  1926.  made  a  com- 
plete reform  and  readjustment  of  its 
school;  so  thoroughlv  that  it  is  no 
longer  the  mere  artisan  who  rules, 
but  the  engineer.  And  these  en- 
gineers are  greatly  needed  in  the  im- 
mense industry  of  the  ceramic. 

Whoever  speaks  of  Sevres  todav 
has,  therefore,  to  concern  himself  with 
two  distinct  subjects,  both  of  extreme 
importance.  These  subjects  are  the 
science  and  the  art  of  the  ceramic,  the 
Ecole  Nationale  Superieure  de  Ce 
ramique  and  the  old  Manufactory 
with  its  great  prestige,  all  in  full  re- 
nascence after  a  half-century  of  near- 
coma. 

The  School  and  the  Factory  have 
had  for  some  time  the  same  director 
Monsieur  Lechevallier  -  Chevignard: 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  owes  more 
to  the  great  capabilitv  of  this  eminent 
man. 

Sevres  is  actually  a  world  of  four 
divisions:  the  Factorv.  the  School,  the 
Museum,  the  Ceramic  Institute.  The 
Museum  has  just  recently  been  con- 
nected directlv  with  the  Beaux  Arts. 
The  School  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Institute,  which  is  a  center  of  studv 
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and  research.  The  Factory  has,  fortunately,  its  own  gov- 
ernment, under  the  authority,  of  course,  of  the  Minister 
of  National  Education. 

The  prehistoric,  centuries-old  art  of  the  potter  reached 
its  highest  point  of  utilization,  if  not  of  consecration,  in 
Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Clav  began  to  rival 
marble.  A  new  art  flowered  in  the  multicolored  brilliance 
and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  porcelain. 

The  receptacle  and  the  figurine  developed  into  the 
precious  cup  and  the  fragile  statuette,  and  ceramic  mate- 
rials became  more  serviceable  than  ever  before.  The 
industrial  era  demanded  pipes,  tiles,  basins  and  bricks  in 
incredible  quantities:  likewise  unbreakable  products  for 
laboratories  and  furnaces,  such  as  filters,  containers, 
pitchers— even  to  artificial  teeth.  The  age  of  the  machine, 
of  chemistrv.  of  electricitv.  of  steel,  needed  plastic  clay  not 
less  but  even  more,  and  everv  dav  more. 

That  is  why  those  big  boys  with  the  Basque  berets  go 
to  Sevres  everv  vear.  Between  the  laboratorv  and  the  work- 
room—for the  School  comprises  both— they  live  in  the  gay 
little  palace  which  M.  Roux-Spitz  has  built  for  them. 
Three  steps  of  white  stone  lead  to  a  terrace  in  which  col- 
ored bricks  form  an  ingenious  pavement.  There  are  two 
vast  bavs  in  the  building,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  one 
above,  with  a  handsome  door  between:  and  there  is  as 
much  light  indoors  as  out. 

This  white  stairway,  these  tiled  corridors,  these  gav 
walls,  this  dormitorv  divided  into  cubicles  bv  screens  and 
curtains,  the  library  and  studv  hall   'Continued  on  page  41 
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A  BOVE  is  the  facade  of  the  home  of  Madame  Galli-Curci's  home  at  Westwood,  California,  where  she  and  her  husband,  work  and  play 
**  hard.  There  are  espaliered  fig  and  peach  trees  against  the  low,  sweeping  white  walls.  The  tiled  roof  is  dark  rose  in  color  and  blue 
morning  glories  twining  everywhere.  Below  is  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Over  the  mantel  hangs  a  painting  of  the  great  singer's 
grandmother.     The  interior  of  the  house  is  filled  with  fine  old  Italian  furniture,  placed  against  severely  simple  backgrounds. 

GALLI-CURCrS  HOME  IN  CALIFORNIA      I 


Photos  by   Padilla 


A  Singer's  Experiment  in  Homemaking 


By  Giles  Edgerton 


R 


.ARELY  has  the  hospitable  climate  of  California  shown 
itself  unfavorable  to  any  special  type  or  style  of  building. 
Coming  north  from  Mexico,  the  indefatigable  padres  built 
missions  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  richly  accented 
churches  of  Andalusia;  in  putting  up  their  luxurious 
houses  the  rancheros  followed  suit,  combining  new  require- 
ments with  old  memories;  New  Englanders  long  ago  put 
up  whole  villages  that  to  this  day  look  freshly  transplanted. 
Of  late  years,  the  procession  of  styles  has  accelerated,  in- 
cluding some  very  strange  importations,  but  each,  no  matter 
how  alien  its  origin,  suffers  less  under  the  bland  southern 
sunlight  than  elsewhere.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  most 
of  the  styles  that  have  been  grafted  onto  the  California 
landscape,  Italian  can  hardly  be  considered  an  interloper; 
with  similar  ground  conformations,  an  equally  bright  sky 
overhead,  and  weather  that  permits  the  unhampered  use 
of  stucco,  the  native  Italian  villa  in  California  looks  very 
much  at  home. 

Here  is  an  excellent  example.  Low,  with  a  rambling 
plan  that  places  all  but  one  room  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
house  is  ideally  designed,  not  only  for  effortless  living  in 
the  modern  manner,  but  to  contain  the  numerous  works 
of  art  the  owners  collected  in  the  course  of  their  travels. 
Like  the  continental   villa,   the     (Continued   on  page  46) 


MADAME  Galli-Curci  stands 
proudly  behind  the  exquisite 
•  and  ancient  wrought  iron  gate* 
that  leads  out  into  her  sunny 
garden.  The  atmusphere  of  the 
place  is  serene  and  untroubled, 
but  never  lonely;  for  the  house  is 
filled  with  music  all  day.  Below 
are  the  first  and  second  floor 
plans.  The  guest  quarters  are 
well  removed  from  the  main  part 
of  the  house,  so  that  the  musical 
hosts  may  practise  as  often  and  as 
long  as  they  like  without  dis- 
turbing or  being  disturbed. 
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Three  Scenes  from  Taxco 
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Cortez  Palaccio. 
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MEXICO— THE  DRAMATIC 


Market  women. 


IF  you  like  fireworks,  if  you  love  color,  go 
to  Mexico.  There  you  will  find  a  country, 
serene  in  first  impression,  suddenly  pregnant 
with  drama  and  color.  You  will  be  gently 
wakened  by  little  noises  of  the  town — the  pat- 
ter of  hoofs  on  the  cobble-stones,  a  long  brown 
head  gazing  meekly  through  the  open  door, 
and  the  clinking  of  the  silver-smith  s  hammer. 
In  the  streets  the  natives  go  quietly  about  their 
tasks,  calling  soft  musical  "Hallos"  as  they 
pass.  A  small  girl,  draped  in  sweeping  dark 
reboso,  slips  along  the  deep  shadow  of  a  wall ; 
women  bake  tortillas  in  the  street;  a  mother 
and  four-year-old  boy  pass,  bearing  fire- wood; 
great  walking  loads  of  wood-shavings  hide 
tiny  burros  underneath  and  all  but  the  white 
sombreros  of  their  driver;  other  burros,  primi- 
tively transporting  building  stones,  four  to  a 
load,  are  followed,  as  always  bv  a  driver  in 
sombrero  and  black  and  white  serape.  A 
brown  three-year-old  spreads  out  her  mother's 
laundry,  beaten  white  on  the  stones  of  the 
public  washing  place. 

These  are  a  serene  people,   innocent  of  ag- 
gressiveness— a    people   who   will    rest   quietly 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Y  double  house  on  Acequia  Madre  Road  in  Santa  Fe.     The  long  portal,  having  the  effect  of 
an  ancient  cloister,  connects  the  two  old  adobe  buildings. 


/  WANTED  AN  ADOBE  HOUSE 


By  Virginia  Fincke 


I 


LOVE  New  Mexico  and  wanted  to  live  there,  and  so  I 
started  out  to  find  a  house.  One  day  I  took  a  ride  out  to  the 
edge  of  Santa  Fe,  and  saw  two  funny  old  houses  with  an 
acequia  running  quietly  under  the  windows.  They  were 
located  in  a  very  old  and  quaint  part  of  the  town  and  had 
been  built  over  a  hundred  years  ago.    They  looked  it,  too, 


""  HE  fireplace  in  my  living  room.     The  brass  screen  in  front 
-1     of  it  is  very  old  and  comes  from  New  Orleans. 


for  they  appeared  to  be  literally  falling  down.  And  I  de- 
cided at  once  that  these  were  houses  I  would  like  to 
possess. 

Now  this  "falling  down"  appearance,  curving  lines, 
crooked  windows,  low,  sagging  roofs— constitutes  what  is 
called  "native  charm";  and  the  reason  for  it  is  that  an  adobe 
house  continues  to  settle  from  the  day  it  is  built.  The 
native  puts  his  home  together  day  by  day,  windows  and 
doors  go  in  crooked  to  begin  with,  and  after  a  good  many 
years  it  is  still  settling.  This  condition  naturally  does  not 
prevail  in  new  buildings. 

I  asked  permission  to  look  through  the  two  old  buildings. 
The  natives  could  speak  no  English,  and  I  no  Spanish,  but 
they  were  most  friendly,  and  somehow  we  managed  to 
understand  each  other. 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  hideous  wallpaper  on  the 
the  walls,  muslin  stretched  under  the  old  vigas  (beams)  to 
keep  the  adobe  dirt  from  falling  through,  and  family  pic- 
tures everywhere.  There  were  atrocious  green  lace  curtains 
and  geraniums  in  coffee  cans  at  the  windows.  A  wood 
stove  was  used  to  heat  the  rooms.  In  the  kitchen  was  a 
wood  cook-stove  and  a  wooden  sink  with  one  tap  of  thin 
cold  water.  There  was  no  electricity— never  had  been— and 
of  course  no  bath.   An  outhouse  served  that  purpose. 

Discouraging  as  it  appeared,  I  could  see  with  my  mind's 
eye  the  living  and  dining  rooms  made  into  one,  Spanish 
adobe  fireplaces  build  in  corners,  the  walls  tinted  soft  pastel 
colors,  etc.  I  hired  a  contractor  forthwith,  then  put  on  my 
blue-jeans,  and  climbed  up  on  the  roofs,  measured  for 
hours,  and  sighed  over  every  additional  expense.  Finally, 
when  all  specifications  were  made,  I  found  I  would  soon  be 
the  owner  of  two  houses,  neither  house  being  large  enough 
in  itself. 

There  was  a  thirty-two  foot  space  between  the  buildings 
which  I  found  could  be  made  into  a  charming  patio.  So 
a  portal,  or  a  covered  porch,  was  build  to  connect  both 
houses.  The  portal  is  really  very  beautiful,  because  of  its 
low  fire-wall  across  the  top,  old  pillars  and  general  delicacy 
of  line.    The  floor  is  made  of  brick  laid  only  in  sand,  but 


THE  dining  end  of  my  living  room,  showing  the  antique  crystal  sconces  from  New  Orleans  and 
the  Venetian  mirrors  on  the  wall.     I  store  my  linen  and  silver  in  those  fine  Florentine  chests. 


bound  along  the  edge  with  cement.  In  the  first  house, 
there  are  a  kitchen,  pantry,  living  and  dining  room  com- 
bined, a  bedroom  and  bath;  the  second  house  has  three  bed- 
rooms, a  bath,  a  laundry  and  storeroom. 

As  for  the  musical  acequia  that  runs  under  my  bedroom 
window  and  lulls  me  to  sleep— that  is  purely  ornamental. 
Water-rights  here  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  family  from  whom  I  purchased  my  prop- 
erty had  never  owned  them.  The  ditch  is  below  me,  in  any 
case.    I  do  occasionally  steal  a  bucket,  or  two,  or  three. 

The  last  problem  to  confront  me  was  to  discover  that  titles 
in  New  Mexico  are  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  Each  man  on 
his  death-bed  distributed  his  property  to  various  members 
of  his  family,  one  room  to  a  son,  another  to  a  grandson,  etc. 
There  were  no  wills  and  no  titles  in  those  days,  so  that  I 
must  file  a  friendly  suit  to  quiet  title.  It  was  necessary  to 
find  a  resident  of  some  eighty-odd  years  who  could  swear 
that,  when  a  mere  child,  she  remembered  the  owners  living 
on  this  property.  So  I  was  delayed  another  two  months 
while  publication  of  my  suit  appeared  in  the  local  news- 
paper. Finally,  "let  any  one  speak  or  forever  hold  his 
peace"— the  thing  was  settled  in  court  and  the  places  were 
mine. 


f  *  HIS  is  the  fireplace  in  my  master's  bedroom.  The  walls 
■*•  here  are  pale  pink,  and  the  woodwork  brown.  The  tin 
mirror  is  of  native  Spanish  colonial  extraction,  and  is  about 
eighty  years  old.  Notice  the  ancient  Indian  belt  of  silver  on 
the  mantel. 


ANOTHER  corner 
of  the  master's 
bedroom.  I  had  those 
convenient  shelves  built 
in.  The  dressing  table 
is  not  old,  but  fits  in 
nicely  with  the  rest  of 
my  furniture. 
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In  six  weeks,  gas  radiators  were  installed,  adobe  fireplaces 
built,  floors  were  laid  and  vigas  uncovered.  Pale  pink,  blue, 
green  and  white  calcimined  walls  took  the  place  of  wall- 
paper. The  antique  kitchen  became  extremely  modern. 
The  pantry,  which  had  held  a  concrete  bathtub  without 
faucets,  was  filled  with  shelves.  Two  small  rooms  were 
converted  into  bathrooms,  and  the  outhouse  was  removed 
with  dispatch. 

Hideous  purple-brown  woodwork  in  the  living  room 
was  painted  French  gray,  with  soft  dull  green,  Florentine 
brocade  draperies.  I  hung  old  crystal  sconces  from  New 
Orleans  on  the  adobe  walls,  and  they  looked  quite  at  home. 
I  placed  crystal  trees  from  China  on  my  dining  room  table 
and  gold  Venetian  mirrors  over  antique  Italian  chests.  It 
sounds  like  a  hodge  podge,  but  anything  can  be  combined 
in  an  adobe  house. 

I  left  untouched  the  doors,  which  were  mostly  wooden 
frames  with  glass  windows  nailed  on  the  outside.  In  fact, 
nothing  of  the  original  construction,  with  the  exception  of 
one  wall,  was  changed.   We  were     (Continued  on  page  46) 


MY  child's  bedroom.  Here  you 
can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  way 
my  ceilings  slant,  and  my  "cock- 
eyed" doors  and  lintels.  The  walls 
in  this  room  are  light  blue  and  the 
woodwork  a  cross  between  cherry 
red  and  rose. 
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66pORTRAIT  de  FAMIILLE",  by  Francois-Hubert 
•f  Drouais,  is  another  of  the  paintings  being  shown  at 
the  Paris  Exposition's  remarkable  exhibition,  "Masterpieces 
of  French  Art".  This  canvas  is  from  Lord  Duveen's  col- 
lection and  has  the  piquancy  and  sparkle  so  eloquent  of 
Eighteenth  Century  France. 
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COMFORT  i 


By  Ellen  D.  Wangner 


W  HEN  Mr-  I-  J-  Fox  decided  that  the  greatest 
need  of  his  growing  family  was  a  restful,  quiet  place 
in  the  country,  where  sport  and  play  could  be  in- 
dulged in,  the  thoughts  of  both  himself  and  his  wife 
turned  to  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

Here,  three  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  homes 
which,  with  their  surrounding  fields  and  woods,  were 
definitely  reminiscent  of  England,  rather  than  of  the 
Dutch  patroons  who  built  them.   In  that  earlier  day, 
there  had  been  a  leisurely  life  lived  there,  with  room 
for  friends,  family  gatherings,  a  peaceful  existence. 
Possibly,  though  most  of  those  old  homes  are  gone 
along  with  that  gentle  era,  there  might  be  some  place 
still  to  be  found   far  from  the  rush  and  roar  and 
hectic  life  of  the  modern  city.    And  this  was  found 
at    Peekskill    on    the    Hudson,    a    place    of    rolling 
meadows,   deep  woodland,   a   tree-bordered   lake  of 
good  size,  and  with  a  rambling  house  on  top  of  a 
long  slope  above  this  long,  winding  sheet  of  water. 


T  TPPER  left:  A  general  view  of  the  I.  J.  Fox  house  at  Peekskill- 
V-'  on-Hudson.  The  lawn  descends  pleasantly  to  the  lake,  where 
boating,  fishing  and  swimming  are  de  rigueur  all  summer  long. — 
Beside  this,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  is  a  glimpse  of  the  terrace,  which 
also  overlooks  the  lake.— Below,  left:  The  boathouse  has  a  terrace,  too. 


Photos   by    Nlattie    Edwards    Hewitt 
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Though  built  only  sonic  five  years  ago,  the  house  held 
the  quiet  dignity  of  an  older  home.  It  is  not  a  large 
house,  as  such,  but  there  are  long,  wide  rooms,  living, 
dining  room  and  library,  with  main  bedrooms  for  the 
ever-welcome  guests  of  this  family  noted  for  their  hospital- 
ity Above  all.  and  this  meant  much,  there  were  bridle 
paths  along  which  their  young  daughter  and  sons  could 
gallop  free  from  danger.  There  were  woods  for  picnics, 
the  lake  for  swimming,  boating  or  fishing,  long  stretches 
of  woodland  for  hiking  parties,  all  within  a  brief  train 
01  motor  trip  from  Mr.  Fox's  New  York  office.  It  was 
exactly  the  type  of  home  they  were  seeking,  and  which 
they  had  scarcely  dared  hope  to  find. 

And  so  the  estate  was  purchased,  a  boathouse  with  upper 
terrace  built  down  by  the  lawn,  and  a  huge  stone  fireplace 
for  barbecues  constructed  on  a  woodsy  point  stretching  out 
into  the  water.  This  was  but  the  besannino-,  however.  The 
house  must  be  furnished:  and.  in  turning  this  work  over  to 
Ray  Simpson,  there  was  but  one  stipulation.  It  must  be 
furnished  as  a  simple  home,  not  an  example  of  the  decora- 
tor's art,  a  livable  home  with  durable  furnishings  to  with- 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  growing  children,  furnishings 
that  Miss  Simpson  decided  should  be  suited  to  the  ram- 
bling frame  house  itself.  Even  the  boathouse  and  terrace 
must  be  fitted  out  and  furnished  for  comfort  and  relaxa- 


"""THE    square,    pine-paneled    foyer    leads    into    the   dining   room. 
•^    The  colors  are  beige  and  rust,  the  fabrics  rough-woven.     The 
Chippendale  mirror  over  the  settee  is  a  very  fine  one. 


RAY    SIMPSON.    DECORATOR 

THE  dining  room  has  simple  walnut  furniture  and  is  done  in 
the  same  "country  colors"  as  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  rugs 
used  in  the  foyer,  dining  room  and  living  room  were  specially 
woven  by  the  Wechsler  Carpet  Company. 


tion,  as  well  as  for  convenience.  And  the  decorator  has 
done  just  that.  The  result  is  a  mellow  interior  that  will, 
like  the  house  itself,  grow  lovelier  with  the  years. 

The  foyer— in  fact,  the  entire  main  floor— is  all  of  narrow 
paneled  pine,  stained  quite  dark.  There  is  a  Chippendale 
mirror,  below  which  stands  a  formal  settee  upholstered  in 
a  rough  yellow  fabric  with  novelty  crewel  embroidery.  The 
pair  of  end  tables  are  of  mahogany,  and  the  silver  candle- 
sticks are  made  into  lamps.  The  rug  is  a  specially  woven 
high-pile  texture  executed  in  beige  and  brown,  and  is  used 
not  only  in  the  foyer  and  the  dining  room,  but  also  in 
the  living  room. 

The  large  living  room,  with  its  pine-paneled  walls,  has 
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This  is 

-ik>w  d 
tnthcmums  and   rust    lea\es   from 
Stroheim   &   Ronunn  on  the  d.iv- 
ombimtion  of  .1  u\\ 
with    the     tradi- 
tional   maple   furniture   adds   con- 
siderably to  comfort  and  conveni- 
Thc    lighting    fixtures    are 
bj  Lightolier. 


THE  daughter's  bedroom  be- 
speaks the  Colonial,  with  its 
rrisply  canopied  beds,  its  colorful 
booked  rug  and  its  simple,  sturdy 
furnishings.  The  general  color 
icheme  here  is  royal  blue  and 
white,  very  bright  and  fresh. 


rugs,  draperies  and  upholstery  especially  designed,  which 
are  in  three  varying  shades  of  beige  and  brown  with 
touches  of  navy  blue— true  country  colors.  The  furniture 
here  is  of  mahogany,  authentic  copies  of  rare  antiques,  a 
tvpe  suited  to  the  house  itself.  Adding  a  definitely  pic- 
turesque touch  to  this  many-windowed,  inviting  room  are 
the  lighting  fixtures,  copies  of  old  peasant  fixtures. 

The  dining  room  is  entered  through  the  foyer,  and  is 
Provincial  in  style,  with  fine  walnut  furniture.  The  uphol- 
stery is  a  rust-colored  fabric  with  self-color  stitching.  The 
draw-curtains  are  of  a  beige  and  rust  openly  woven  mate- 


rial.   Colorful  dishes  make  a  nice  finish  for  the  open  cup- 
board. 

Upstairs,  the  daughter's  bedroom  is  Colonial  in  feeling, 
with  a  multi-colored  hooked  rug  in  which  blue  predomi- 
nates. The  rest  of  the  room  is  all  in  white  and  royal  blue, 
including  the  wallpaper  with  its  blue  ribbon  effect  on  a 
white  ground.  The  curtains  and  bed-canopies  are  of  self- 
figured  white  organdy  edged  in  shaded  blue  ribbon,  and 
the  bedspreads  of  white  glazed  chintz  are  stitched  in  blue. 
The  dressing  table  is  crisply  skirted  in  the  same  organdy 
as  the  curtains.  The  furniture  is  a  fine  reproduction  of 
Colonial  in  mahogany. 

The  room  that  most  clearly  indicates  the  taste  of  its 
owner  is  the  library;  for  here  is  housed  his  famous  collec- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  on  fashions,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  records  and  parchments  and 
rolls  and  books  from  2000  B.C.  up  to  the  present.  And 
here  Mr.  Fox  carries  on  that  intense  research  demanded  by 
his  business.  A  close  second  to  this  interest  in  research  is 
his  garden  for  this  house  up  the  Hudson  is  far  more  than 
just  a  summer  home,  being  an  all-year-'round  week-end 
gathering  place  for  this  family  and  their  guests.  It  is  a 
home  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  where  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fox  can  indulge  their  mutual  love  of  gardens  and  the  out- 
doors. The  care  of  and  for  his  family  is  the  chief  thought 
of  this  business  executive,  even  to  building  a  "lodge"  of 
their  own  for  his  two  boys,  where  they  can  work  and  play 
as  suits  them. 

And  so  this  house,  by  thoughtful  treatment,  has  been 
turned  into  a  home  where  simplicity  and  harmony  indoors 
pnri  out  bn'nq  back  some  semblance  of  that  earlier  home- 
life  once  lived  on  this  land. 


SOPHISTICATED 
PLUMBING 
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consider,  decorative  items  that  any  home-owner  would  be 
proud  of.  The  basin  and  bathtub  at  the  left  are  as  fine 
examples  of  Eunctional  design  as  we  have  seen.  The  tub 
is  appropriately  dubbed  "Neu-Vogue";  and  the  basin  has 
streamlined  legs  of  chrome.  They're  both  from  Crane  Co. 
Above  is  a  very  chic  bathroom  by  Standard  Sanitary,  done 
in  crisp  black  and  white.  The  Neo-Angle  tub,  with  its  con- 
venient scat,  is  the  piece  de  resistance.  All  the  fixtures  are 
of  chromard.  The  suave  bathroom  below  is  by  Kohler  of 
Kohler.  The  white  tub  and  basin  gleam  sleekly  against  the 
dark  marbleized  wall;  and  there  are  no  dark  corners  to 
gather  dirt  and  dampness 


G 
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..  OOD  looks  and  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
venience and  comfort  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  bathroom— and  more  so  than 
ever  this  thirty-eighth  year.  Lots  of  former  mistakes 
have  been  rectified,  too.  The  really  smart  bathroom 
no  longer  shakes  its  gleaming  gadgets  in  your  face 
like  a  woman  wearing  all  her  jewels  at  once.  Deco- 
rations have  been  pretty  well  trimmed  down  to  the 
bare  and  functional  essentials.  Colors  are  not  quite 
so  ingenuous  and  profuse.  The  bathroom  connois- 
seur now  constrains  himself  to  two  contrasting 
colors,  or,  at  the  most,  three.  The  bathrooms  and 
bathroom  accessories  shown  on   this  page  are,  we 


THIS  very  elegant  French  sofa  has  all  the  airy  delicacy  of  its  period.     It  would  look  best  in  a  rather  formal  room,  with  plenty  of  mirrors  and 
brocaded  draperies.     Cassard  Romano. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH 
FURNITURE  IS  COMFORT ABLE-NOT  STIFF 

It  Has  Good  Lines,  Is  Aristocratic  in  Design,  with  a  Grace  of  Composition  that  Is  Beyond  Criticism 


AT   the   left   is  a   French  bedioom  group  from  Bru-jl 
novan,    Inc.      The    bed,    which    is    unusually    dis-i 
tinguished  in  design,  is  of  the  Louis  XV  period  and  is 
shaped   of    blond    beechwood.     The    spread   and   uphol- 
stery are  of  luscious   peach  satin.     The  nice  little  side 
tables   are  also   Louis   Quinze,   of  blond   spmcewood. — I 
Below:  The  romantic  days  of  Louis  XV  are  again  rep-lj 
resented  by  this  robust  and  handsome  antique  Provencal 
buffet  of  bleached  French  walnut.     This  kind  of  piece  is 
most  appropriate   in  a  gay  country  dining  room.     From 
Jacques  Bodart,  Int. 
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BODART  also  offers  this  exceptionally  graceful  Bonheur  du  Jour 
in  mahogany,  topped  with  a  fretted  brass  rail.  The  Louis  XVI 
era  was  responsible  for  such  exquisite  craftsmanship  as  this. — Right: 
An  impressive  Directoire  group  for  a  corner  of  your  living  room. 
The  chair  is  covered  in  striped  satin,  is  painted  tete  de  negre, 
rrimmed  with  white  gold  and  has  silver  nails — altogether  very 
Napoleonic.  The  table  is  Directoire,  too,  and  is  made  of  blond 
beechwood   with   brass  ornaments.     Brunovan,   Inc. 


BELOW  right:  Still  another  engaging  conversation  piece  features  a 
dignified  Louis  XV  bergere.  It  can  be  had  in  French  walnut 
finish,  or  antique  enamel  finish.  It  is  eminently  comfortable,  and 
would  look  well  in  almost  any  type  of  room,  formal  or  informal. 
Cassard  Romano  Co.,  Inc. 
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HERE  is  something  persistently  romantic 
about  silk.  Perhaps  it's  because  it  calls  to  mind 
processions  of  richly  caparisoned  elephants  laden 
with  tons  of  jewel-colored,  shimmering  silks  from 
India  and  other  glamorous  far-off  places.  Perhaps 
it's  because  we  know  that  silk  was  first  made  in 
China  somewhere  around  2600  B.C.,  sponsored  by 
the  beautiful  wife  of  a  Manchu  Emperor.  What- 
ever the  reason,  this  romantic  connotation  seems  to 
be  practically  unkillable,  even  though  you  can  get 
a  silk  (or  near-silk)  dress  nowadays  for  a  dollar 
ninety-eight.  There  are  some  things,  like  pearls 
and  perfumes  and  crystal,  that  will  always  carry 
an  illusion,  despite  the  fact  that  you  can  get  their 
commercialized  prototypes  at  Woolworth's.  And 
silk  is  one  of  those  things. 

Of  course,  silk,  like  almost  everything  else,  has 
had  a  great  many  ingenious  and  valuable  offshoots. 
Rayon  is  one  of  them,  and  no  one  can  deny  the 
excellence  and  beautv  of  this  indispensable  syn- 
thetic material. 

Just  the  same,  there  are  those  who  like  to  be 
purists  now  and  then.  And  this  year,  with  the 
feeling  of  financial  stability  surely  increasing  and 
a  new  kind  of  civilized  luxury  in  the  air,  real  silk 
seems  to  be  doubly  important.  People's  homes,  as 
we  see  it,  are  going  to  be  more  elegant,  less  faddish, 
more  established,  as  it  were. 

For  this  reason,  some  of  our  most  impressive 
fabric  houses  are  making  silks  for  draperies  and 
upholstery  that  are  sumptuous  enough  to  beguile 
the  most  tweed-prejudiced  eye.  They  are  making 
them  in  designs  to  suit  every  conceivable  type  of 
decoration,  from  ultra-Modern  to  the  most  fur- 
belowed  Baroque.    They're  rather  expensive,  yes, 


TOT  of  opposite  P4ge:  Schumach- 
ers antiqued  silk  taffeta  with 
hand-painted  rloral  design  is  suggestive 
,<f  the  Japanese  in  the  delicate  fantasy 
>f  its  pattern. — Below  this,  by  way  of 
exciting  contrast,  is  a  dashing  striped 
fabric,  of  silk  and  linen  satin,  from 
Orinoka  Mills.  It  comes  in  com- 
binations of  two  or  three  colors,  bold 
and  emphatic.  Either  of  these  patterns 
would  be  appropriate  in  a  Modern 
setting,  although,  like  most  really  good 
things,  they  are  wonderfully  adaptable. 


BOTTOM  of  opposite  page:  This 
sumptuous  silk  damask  with  its 
romantic  rose  pattern,  would  be  very 
elegant  in  a  French  Period  room.  It 
makes  you  think  of  Watteau  and  court 
levees  in  the  days  of  the  Louis.  J.  H. 
Thorp  &  Co. — Top  of  this  page: 
Quilted  materials  are  more  popular 
than  ever  this  season,  with  good  rea- 
son; for  nothing  can  make  a  bedroom 
more  luxurious  than  a  chair  or  a  couch 
covered  in  a  quilted  satin  such  as  this 
one  from  Stroheim  &  Romann. 


MR.   M 


OILED  silk  has  come  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom  and  is  now 
being  used  with  considerable  enthus 
iasm  by  lovers  of  Modern.  It  has 
many  advantages,  among  them  being 
its  good  looks  and  the  convenience  with 
which  it  can  be  kept  clean  (all  you 
have  to  do  is  wipe  it  with  a  damp 
cloth).  The  feather- patterned  sample 
shown  below  is  a  particularly  cheerful 
one,  the  colors  being  red  and  white  on 
yellow.     Witcombe  McGeachin. 


JUST  above  is  an  interesting  fabric, 
quite  contemporary  in  feeling,  that 
would  be  nice  used  for  upholstery  in  a 
Modern  room.  It  is  of  silk  satin, 
suavely  chevron-striped  in  two  colors, 
such  as  light  green  and  deep  yellow  on 
a  straw  ground.  Ribs  and  stripes  are 
very  much  de  rigueur  this  year,  espe- 
cially for  the  simpler  type  of  decora- 
tion. Carrillo.  The  silk  in  these  fabrics 
is  of  the  purest,  qualifying  them  to  be 
featured  in  the  recent  Silk  Parade. 


but  they'll  wear  like  iron;  and  that  restless  feeling  of  want 
ing  to  change  everything  in  and  about  your  environment 
every  six  months  or  so  is  no  longer  as  prevalent  or  as 
fashionable  as  it  used  to  be.  So  you  might  as  well  gather 
your  pennies  together  and  prepare  to  take  a  mild  plunge 
with  them,  because  you  wont  be  able  to  resist  the  new 
silks  once  you've  seen  them. 

We  make  this  last  statement  because  we  are  fresh  from 
viewing  the  exhibits  at  the  recent  Silk  Parade  and  can 
guarantee  that  we  are  justified.  And  you'll  feel  the  same 
way,  when  you  see  such  entrancing  creations  as  J.  H. 
Thorp's  rose-pattern  silk  damask,  or  their  all-over  French 
silk  brocatelle  in  peach  and  ivory— both  very  Fragonard  in 
feeling;  or  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.'s  sun-colored,  formally 
Modern  plain  and  ribbed  striped  satin. 

If  you  feel  like  being  rather  Eighteenth  Century  about 
your  private  life— and  lots  of  people  are  feeling  that  way,  it 
seems— we  recommend,  in  addition  to  the  Thorp  patterns 
described  above:  a  luscious  silk  and  linen  damask,  warm 
peach  in  color,  from  Orinoka  Mills  (this  firm's  products, 
by  the  way,  are  not  quite  as  expensive  as  some  of  the 
others);  Schumacher's  lattice  flowered  satin  damask  in  faint 
romantic  mauve;  or  a  sumptuous  heavy  quilted  satin,  tea- 
rose  colored,  from  Stroheim  &  Romann.  Any  of  these  would 
be  perfect  in  a  French  bedroom,  and  will  make  you  feel 
just  like  one  of  the  ladies  in  those  rather  racy  old  prints 
so  popular  in  the  days  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Louis. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  your  feeling  about  life  and  decora- 
tion is  more  last-minute,  you  will  like  Orinoka's  striped  silk 
and  linen  satin  which  comes  in  a  great  many  banner-colored 
combinations.  You  will  have  to  be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  of  this  in  one  place,  because  the  pattern  and  colors 
are  so  bold  and  striking  that  it  is  possible  to  overdo  it.  Use 
it  in  strips,  for  emphasis,  against  plain  walls  and  with  the 
plainest  furniture. 

Decorators,  and  other  enlightened  people,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  touch  of  the 
Oriental  here  and  there  is  very  becoming  to  a  Modern 
decor.  Schumacher,  the  wide-awake,  have  evolved  an  ex- 
tremely graceful  design  of  hand-painted  flowers  on  an- 
tinqued  silk  taffeta,  quite  Japanesy  in  feeling.  The  colors 
are  nice  too— pale  but  not  sissy. 

A  more  or  less  new  departure  is  the  use  of  oiled  silk  in 
the  up-and-coming  Modern  home.  We  have  long  felt  that 
this  fabric  is  too  good-looking  to  be  (Continued  on  page  41) 


SALUD: 

DOWN   THE  CENTURIES 

Continued  from  page  18) 


called  trunks  in  the  old  days  .is 
that  was  their  purpose,  except 
the  small  ones  which  were  used 
for  storing  gold.  Tea  at  Dona 
Serena's  is  served  from  a  rare 
old  silver  service  which  dates 
back  to  the  days  when  Don 
Jose  and  Dona  Maria  enter- 
tained every  grandee  and 
stranger  of  note  who,  on  his 
journey  from  San  Diego  to  the 
important  city  of  San  Francis- 


de  la  Guerra,  a  daughter  of 
Don  Jose's  son,  Pablo.  Here 
you  may  use  as  an  ashtray  an 
old  silver  brazero  and  wine, 
such  as  you  have  never  tasted, 
is  poured  from  an  emerald  and 
crystal  decanter  into  green 
glasses  fashioned  with  crystal 
lips,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
made  today.  Here  too,  is  the 
silver  platter  on  which  was 
placed    the    bride's    dower    in 


co,  passed  through  the  mission  Spanish  coin  on  her  wedding 

town.   Again  at  dinner  at  Dona  day,   and   the  silver  baptismal 

Serena's  polite  conversation   is  ladle,  solidly  engraved  with  all 

bound  to  be  interrupted  while  of  the  names  of  the  illustrious 

you  admire  the  beauty  of  the  family. 

rare    old    silver    placed    before  Due    to   changes   in   govern- 

\ou.  engraved  with  Don  Jose's  ment  and  the  smooth  Shylocks 

full  name  and  the  date   1779,  who  preyed  on  the  unsuspect- 

the  year  of  his  birth.    By  rarest  ing  Spaniards,  few  of  the  orig- 

good  fortune  the  various  sizes  inal  grants  today  are  held  by 

of  plates  exactly  answer  the  die-  any  of  the  descendants  of  these 

tat  ion  of  modern  fashion.   The  early   settlers.     In    the   case   of 

largest  plates  are  service  plate  Don    Jose's    family,    a    modest 

size,  the  next  are  the  measure-  acreage  still  is  in  their  hands, 


ment  of  dinner  plates  and 
bread  and  butter  plates  are 
supplied  by  what  in  the  old 
davs  were  called  side  dishes  or 


modest  in  comparison  to  the 
vast  original  holdings.  Dona 
Serena  de  Koch  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Rickard,  own  a 


side   plates   to  hold   such  deli-  part  of  the  Los  Alamos  ranch, 

cacies  as  seeded  olives  with  a  on    which    is    the    old    ranch 

rich    dressing    or    sweetmeats,  house     built     in     1830.      The 

A    cousin    of    Dona    Serena's,  Rancho,  originally  was  48,000 

Josefa   Savin   y   de   la   Guerra,  acres,  a  grant  from  the  King  of 

whose  father  was  Miquel,  son  Spain    to   Jose   Antonio   de   la 

of  Don   Jose,   also  amazes  her  Guerra.  the  eldest  son  of  Don 


guests  with  the  same  elegance. 
This  fine  silver  represents  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  service  in 
Don    Jose's   home.     His    silver 


Jose.  It  was  given  to  him  for 
service  rendered  to  the  Spanish 
government.  In  the  early  80's 
the  rancho  was  transferred  to 


consisted  not  only  of  enough  Don  Gaspar  Orena,  father  of 
for  twelve  or  eight  people  as 
we  might  think  elegant  today, 
but  was  sufficient  to  serve  one 
hundred.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  we  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  guests  entertained  on 
festal  occasions.  We  have  only     ago  when  Don  Gaspar  Orena 


Dona  Serena  and  Mrs.  Rickard. 
Recently  the  old  ranch  house 
has  been  reconditioned  by 
Dona  Serena.  It  is  furnished 
in  the  superb  old  antiques 
which    went    into    it   75    years 


to  read  of  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Ana  Maria,  to  Yan- 
kee Alfred  Robinson,  as  told  by 
Richard  Henry  Dana  in  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast"  to 
realize  the  elaborateness  of  the 
de   la   Guerra   functions.    The 


became  the  owner.  Old  chests, 
mirrors,  sofas,  four  posters,  and 
all,  have  been  left  as  they  were 
when  the  family  rode  in  their 
six  horse  coach  with  outriders 
back  and  forth  from  Santa 
Barbara.     One    modern    touch 


service    included    platters    and      is    the   long  veranda,   running 
trays    of    all    sizes,    large    and      the   full   length   of   the   house, 


small  vegetable  dishes,  water 
mugs,  tea  cups,  wine  glasses 
and  countless  odd  pieces,  all  of 
solid  silver. 

Across  one  threshold  after 
another  in  Santa  Barbara's  old 
Spanish  circles,  additional 
treasures  from  the  de  la  Guerra 
ancestral  home  are   constantly 


which  has  been  screened  to 
make  a  delightful  outdoor  liv- 
ing room. 

Like  all  the  other  treasures 
the  fine  old  adobe  mansion  of 
Don  Jose's  in  Santa  Barbara 
has  been  kept  and  constantly 
occupied.  At  present,  it  is  the 
home  of  Senorita  Delfina  de  la 


coming  to  light.  In  the  home  Guerra,  the  daughter  of  Pablo, 
of  the  Senoritas  Delfina  and  He  it  was  who  inherited  his 
Ynez  Dibblee  there  are  many  father's  gift  of  leadership.  Mod- 
fine  heirlooms.  They  are  the  estly,  yet  with  certain  natural 
fourth  generation,  their  pride,  this  charming  white 
Mother  having  been  Francisca  haired     daughter     recalls     her 


father  as  a  member  of  the 
group  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia and  who  later  became  a 
state  senator.  Miss  Delfina  was 
born  in  the  old  de  la  Guerra 
mansion  as  her  father  took  it 
over  after  Don  Jose's  death. 
Here  in  the  great  house  where 
grandees  of  Spain  and  later, 
the  three  great  American  gen- 
erals, Sherman,  Ord,  and  Hal- 
leck,  were  entertained,  she  lives 
alone,  like  a  retired  veteran. 
She  is  not  lonely,  for  there  are 
great  groups  of  friends,  de- 
scendents  of  the  old  days,  who 
come  and  go.  Here  with  price- 
less reminders  at  every  turn, 
she  takes  delight  in  her  family 
possessions.  The  fine  old 
horsehair  furniture  is  the  same 
as  the  day  it  was  unloaded  by 
Indian  servants  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara harbor,  after  a  long  jour- 
ney from  Boston  around  the 
Horn.  She  still  sleeps  in  one 
of  the  rare  old  mahogany  four- 
posters  that  made  the  same 
trip.  The  amazing  thing  is  that 
all  of  the  heirlooms  are  in  per- 
fect condition  barely  dulled  by 
their  years  of  service.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
Miss  Delfina  perhaps  she  will 
tell  you  of  how  the  old  man- 
sion was  built;  it  was  back  in 
1827.  Don  Jose  had  long  been 
planning  a  hacienda  more  suit- 
able to  their  elaborate  manner 
of  living.  By  mule  team  and 
sailing  vessel,  beams  and  rafters 
of  cedar  had  been  laboriously 
brought  from  Mexico  and 
Spain.  Tiles  for  the  roof  had 
already  been  made  by  the  In- 
dian converts  of  the  mission 
padres. 

At  this  time,  there  were  some 
three  thousand  Indians  at  the 
mission,  nearly  all  of  whom  Don 
Jose  knew  by  name.  They  were 
his    friends.    From    the    de    la 
Guerra     storerooms     many     a 
luxury  of  meat  and  flour  had 
found   its   way   to   the   Indian 
settlement,    as    well    as    bead 
trinkets  and  Mexican  blankets. 
Every  year  the  entire  Indian 
settlement    was    given    a    two 
weeks  leave  of  absence  to  hold 
a  great  festival  back  across  the 
mountains  in  some  favorite  old 
haunt.   To   the   amazement  of 
the    padres,    when    this    yearly 
holiday  arrived,  a  half  of  the 
group   remained   behind.   The 
padres  could  not  guess  the  rea- 
son for  the  sacrifice  until  they 
saw  the  group  traveling  to  the 
site  Don  Jose  had  selected  for 
his  new  house.  An  hour  later, 
the    1500    Indians    had    set    to 
work  to  raise  the  walls  of  the 
great  dwelling.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  they  were  relieved  by  the 
other  1500  who  returned  home 


early.  In  seven  more  days  the 
house  was  finished.  Two  weeks 
is  record  breaking  time  in 
which  to  complete  a  house- 
especially  when  all  of  the  walls 
and  partitions  are  built  four 
feet  thick.  However,  three 
thousand  Indians  is  an  un- 
precedented construction  gang. 

The  house  was  built  in 
Spanish  style,  white  walled,  low 
and  cool,  with  broad  rambling 
wings  surrounding  three  sides 
of  a  flower  planted  court  built 
to  endure,  it  stands  today,  re- 
sisting with  dignity  the  en- 
croachment of  modernity;  in- 
hospitable by  no  means,  but 
undesirous  of  too  great  famili- 
arity. 

But  tonight  it  is  fiesta  time. 
The  windows  of  the  old  house 
are  ablaze.  There  is  music  and 
gay  laughter  within,  while  out 
on  the  streets  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  the  aristocratic 
gentry,  dressed  in  gay  costumes, 
mingle  with  the  happy  crowd. 
It  is  a  romantic  setting,  digni- 
fied with  the  proud  spirit  of 
olden  days. 

TO    SUIT    THE   FAMILY 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

those  days  plastics  and  glass 
as  building  materials  were  in 
their  infancy;  air-conditioning 
was  unheard  of.  Today  copy- 
ing the  designs  and  theories  of 
those  buildings  would  be  use- 
less retrogression.  It  is  so  with 
residential  building.  An  archi- 
tect like  Lescaze  finds  himself 
with  a  wealth  of  material  that 
the  architects  of  a  generation 
ago  never  surmised.  Why 
should  he  copy  what  has  gone 
before  when  today  he  has  stuff 
to  work  with  that  nobody  ever 
had  before?  So  you  find  modern 
treatment,  like  Lescaze's  in  this 
Buttenwieser  house,  and  you 
find  it  good  because  it  is  well 
thought  out,  it  is  honest. 

These  excellent  photographs 
of  this  house  reveal  the  master- 
ly, sympathetic  way  this  in- 
terior has  been  treated.  It  is 
a  house  that  stands  for  easy, 
gracious  living.  But  do  not  be 
fooled  by  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity of  everything  you  see. 
Behind  it  all  went  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  detailed  appli- 
cation to  thousands  of  minu- 
tiae. When  the  house  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  discovered  that 
the  piano,  definitely  cased  in  a 
shell  of  another  age,  swore  with 
the  simple  modernity  of  its 
surroundings.  Lescaze  calmly 
sat  himself  down  and  designed 
a  case  for  himself.  All  very 
modern,  this,  but  also  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  remember  is  that 
Beethoven  sounds  as  well  on 
this   instrument   as   Satie. 
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*  N  important  New  York  house  was  recently 
__/\_  put  into  the  hands  of  Sloane  decorators. 
The  owner  is  modern  in  his  ideas  .  .  .  and 
wanted  his  house  to  he  perfect  in  every  up-to- 
the-minute  detail.  But  he  also  wanted  preserved 
the  mellow  spirit  of  serenity  which  gave  the 
house  its  unforgettable  charm.  In  this,  and  in 
every  instance  where  detail  is  all-important, 
Sloane  decorators  and  the  owner  found  them- 
selves emharked  on  an  absorbing  treasure  hunt. 
Wanting  a  dramatic  nucleus  for  the  drawing 
room,  they  tracked  down  a  magnificent  Water- 


ford  glass  chandelier.  Unearthed  panelling  in 
an  old  chateau  for  the  Jacobin  writing  room. 
Searched  for  an  Aubusson  rug  with  the  precise 
color  nuances  desired  in  the  library.  Designed 
and  made  lighting  fixtures.  Wove  special  car- 
pets. Made  draperies.  Painted,  papered,  worked 
tirelessly  for  perfection  of  detail.  And  these 
things  Sloane's  Decorating  Counsellors  will  also 
do  for  you.  Whether  yours  be  a  town  house, 
a  mansion,  or  a  country  cottage,  come  in  and 
talk  over  your  particular  decorating  problem. 
Four  Centuries  Shop,  Third  Floor 


W  &  J 


Sloane 


FIFTH     AVENUE     AT     47TH       •        NEW     YORK 

WASHINGTON,     D.     C,     SAN     FRAN   .ISCO     AND     BEVERLY     HILLS,     CALIFORNIA 
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Pitfalls  In  Decorative  Design 


MONOTONY 


Monotony  of  design  and  decorating  motif  is  Enemy  No.  1.  It  is  the  most 
common  pitfall  among  the  laity,  when  home  decorations  are  attempted  with- 
out proper  guidance. 

How  often  we  find  a  single  color  monopolizing  an  entire  room  under  the 
misnomer  of  "color  scheme." 

Color  scheme  means  a  carefully  planned  scheme  of  color  .  .  .  not  a 
monotonous  use  of  the  same  color  throughout.  Any  one  can  do  that  .  .  .  and 
many  do  .  .  .  with  little  knowledge  of  the  monotony  they  have  wrought. 

(Unnault  four  ©ernratnr 

(Interior  Designer) 

and  avoid  "pitfall  No.  1."  Decorating  Experience  plus  Artistic  Ability  com- 
bine to  place  a  touch  of  the  right  shade  ...  at  the  right  spot  ...  in  an  other- 
wise monotonous  single  color  room.  Often  times,  too,  the  proper  amount  of  a 
certain  shade  in  the  rug  may  determine  the  shade  for  that  love  seat  or  lamp 
base.    Consult  your   Interior  Designer  and  be  sure. 

These  fabric  houses  listed  below  are  in  close  daily  contact  with  your  Interior  Designer.  To- 
gether we  can  bring  your  home  beauty  and  save  you  money  in  the  long  run. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 
Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 
Scalamandre  Silks,   Inc. 


J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc. 
Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 

The  Greeff  Company,  Inc. 


To  decorators.    The  publishers  of  ARTS  &    DECORATION   take  pleasure  in  presenting 
a  series  of  editorialized  advertisements  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses. 
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THE  NEW  si.  I  RES 

Continued  from  page  21) 

m  which   the  simple  furnish- 

in  ;n    have    so    much   elegance, 

Ibis  refectory  arranged   to  be- 

itoine  in  three  minutes  a  salle 

He   ffctes,   tlii>   washroom   with 

tparkling  basins— are  all,  in 

short,  that  architecture  and  the 

imic  art  can  give  of  comfort 

sand  convenience,  of  ease  and 

pleasure,  to  the  simpler  life. 

The  Factory,  on  the  contrai  \ . 
has  widely  separated  studios, 
which  call  for  detours  and 
which  recall  the  peace  of  a 
little  town.  But  in  these  vast 
rooms,  well  aired,  convenient, 
has  taken  place  a  renovation  of 
our  decorative  arts. 

A    large   vase   like     Tlnvita- 
tion  au  Voyage,"   with  its  de- 
licious browns  and  blues,  com- 
position   of    Menu,    form    b\ 
Rapin,    execution     by    Leduc, 
could  take  its  place  in  the  most 
mysterious  of  historic  chateaux, 
as  well  as  in   the  most  limpid 
of    modern    villas.       I    would 
sa)     the    same    of     the    form 
created    by    Rene    Prou    with 
decoration  by   Bonfils.     Or  of 
that    smaller    piece,    curiotisK 
worked    in    glazed    oxyde    t>\ 
Gensoli.      Or   of   the   vase    in 
quartz    entirely    designed    and 
executed  by  Louis  Delachenal. 
Or   of   a    porcelain    so    sul>tl\ 
flowered  by  Mademoiselle  Fon- 
taine, on  a  form  by  Ruhlmann. 
Of  that  quartz,   the  decorator 
of  which.   Mademoiselle  Lew. 
must  have   been   dreaming  of 
wooded  isles.     If  you  look,  ex 
amine   and    analyze,    you    will 
perceive     that     the    forms    of 
Sevres  no  longer  have  the  stiff- 
ness and  the  dryness  of  thirt\ 
years  ago.    They  combine  full- 
ness ami  sknderness.    You  ask 
yourself,     which    is    the    most 
beautiful  of  these  new  designs? 
Which  will  you  take  away  with 
you?     This    chalice    of    Ruhl- 
mann  with  its  gray  relief  b\ 
Beaumont?     Or  that  greenery 
interspersed  with  birds  by  La- 
halle,  on  a  form  by  Rapin?  Or 
this  one,  white  and  rose,  rem- 
iniscent of  Marie  Laurencin? 

There  is  innovation  in  form 
and  in  materials  and  colors 
At  Sevres,  biscuit  and  porcelain 
are  used,  quartz  and  faience. 
Louis  Delachenal  has  devised 
a  soft  quartz  whose  velvety 
bistre  color  carries  a  patine  of 
brown,  amber  and  gold,  char- 
acteristic of  our  day. 

At  Sevres,  nowadays,  you 
admire  not  only  the  purity  of 
the  work,  but  the  diversity  as 
well.  Rene  Prou  makes  forms 
which  lend  themselves  to  blue 
and  gold,  to  that  deep  blue 
which    becomes   black    in    arti- 


hcial  light,  and  a  vital,  opulent 
gold.  And  one  finds,  in  the 
m  intillating  compositions  of 
Bonfds,  Waroquier  and  Beau- 
mont, colors  true  and  warm,  of 
a  matchless  brilliance.  In  the 
two  large  vases  called  "l'Heure 
du  Bain,"  these  new  colors 
have  permitted  the  artist,  Paul 
Vera,  to  render  sea,  sky,  carna- 
tions, lilacs  and  all  manner  of 
verdure.  Ours  is  certainly 
worthy  of  being  called  "one  of 
the  finest  periods  in  the  history 
of  porcelain." 

"L'Avril"  of  Gilbert  Privat, 
and  his  "Femme  a  la  Biche," 
Henri  Bouchard's  "Vierge"  and 
his  "Trace  Perdue,"  the  "Ma- 
ternite"  by  Contesse,  the  "Java- 
naise"  by  Madame  Bohdano- 
wicz,  Devarre's  "Adieu  au 
Voyageur,"  Gaumont's  "En- 
fant a  la  Corbeille,"  or  his 
"Joueuses  de  Boules,"  or  his 
"Retour  des  lies,"  please  you 
because  of  the  equilibrium  of 
their  masses  and  originality. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  a 
minute,  that  everything  about 
the  Nineteenth  Century  was 
idiotic  and  badly  conceived, 
any  more  than  I  believe 
that  everything  about  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  per- 
fect. Without  mentioning  a 
Carpeaux  or  a  Dalou,  I  believe 
that  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  will  survive,  chieflv 
for  the  finish  ol  the  work  o! 
this  period,  wherever  personal 
taste,  uninfluenced  by  fashion, 
had  a  chance  to  express  itself. 
But  I  do  believe  that  our 
present  day  is  more  significant, 
i>\  the  number  and  the  mean- 
ing of  its  great  creations,  as 
well  as  by  the  characteristics  of 
its  daily  work.  The  essential 
thing  is  not  so  much  to  achieve 
your  goal  in  the  wink  of  an 
eye,  as  to  take  the  right  road. 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
relegated  to  the  bathroom— and 
here  come  Witcombe  McGeach- 
in  to  bear  us  out.  They  have 
made  an  oiled  silk  as  fine  and 
soft  as  cobw-ebs,  and  brightened 
it  with  a  vivid  pattern  of  crisp 
red  and  white  quills  on  a  light 
yellow  ground.  Ever  since  we 
saw  this,  we've  been  indulging 
in  phantasies  of  yards  and  yards 
of  oiled  silk,  in  plain  colors  and 
gay  patterns,  draping  the  broad 
windows  of  our  Modern  house; 
for  it's  not  only  good  to  look 
upon,  but  distributes  sunlight 
gently  and  becomingly,  and  is, 
of  course,  so  wonderfully  easy 
to  keep  clean. 

So— there's  the  parade  of  silks 
for  your  1938  home.  And  if 
you  can't  find  something  to  suit 
\'>u  in  this  lustrous  galaxy, 
then  you  must  be  truly  "hard 
to  get." 


MC  MILLEN  INC 


148  EAST  55  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


WILDENSTEIN 
&    COMPANY 

INC. 


OLD  and  MODERN 

PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 


19  EAST  64th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 

147  New  Bond  St.,  W.l. 


PARIS 

57  Rue  La  Boetie 
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Yes... it's  true: 

Hand  Made  for  $34.50! 

You've  known,  for  years,  about  our  unusually  fine  mattresses 
and  box  springs,  lint  you  may  not  have  realized  that  they 
ran  be  had  for  as  little  as  #34.50  each!  Our  prices  begin 
there,  and  rise  by  easy  stages  up  to  #200. 

Surely  there  is  no  reason  to  be  without  this  superlative  bed- 
ding, built  to  your  specifications  of  comfort,  and  shipped  in 
18   hours   from    rr(  eipt   of  order. 

iHttrfot  di-t  orators  are  well  acquainted  with  bedding 
by  Weill,  and  will  gladly  take  care  of  your  inquiries. 
Ij  more  convenient,  write  to  any  of  our  three  addresses. 

We  make  "for  America's  Royalty"! 

WELLS  <£  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Boston  •  Chicago 


WELLS 


SERVICE 

In  the  JACKSON  Manner 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  people 
from  all  over  this  country  have  come  to  the 
Wm.  II.  Jackson  Company,  confident  that  here 
they  would  find  the  knowledge  and  fireplace 
equipment  to  solve  their  particular  problems. 
And  so  whether  you're  seeking  an  exquisite 
antique  mantel,  a  faithful  reproduction,  or  cor 

rect  fireplace  equipment,  wr  invite  you  to  come- 
to  this  source  of  "everything  for  the  fireplace." 

Wm.  II.  Jackson  Company 


Mi  I  ..si  52nd  Sheet 


New  York 


TALKING  SHOP 


FURTHER  items  for  the 
silver-maniac.  This  mag- 
nificent George  II  covered 
jug,  made  in  London  in 
1729  by  Paul  Lamerie,  is 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks of  the  same  period 
and  manufacture.  The  jug  is 
romantically  inscribed  with 
the  arms  of  Sir  Arthur  Gray 
Duberly,  of  the  Burns,  Fen- 
lake,  Bedfordshire.  From 
James  Robinson. 


FUNCTIONAL  design  at  its  best  is  again 
represented  by  this  sleek  electric  hot 
plate  which  can  be  used  right  on  the  table. 
The  heat  can  be  regulated;  and  the  plate 
is  large  enough  to  hold  a  vegetable  dish  or 
a  percolator,  and  small  enough  to  tuck  away 
in  your  weekend  bag.  It's  of  polished  chro- 
mium with  black  plastic  handles  and  feet, 
and  was  designed  by  Walter  von  Nessen 
for  Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co. 


WE  suggest  that  you  make  this  be- 
guiling punch  set  one  of  the 
first  items  on  your  Christmas  shopping 
list,  for  nothing  could  be  more  wel- 
come to  a  harried  hostess.  The  bowl 
holds  seven  quarts  (enough  to  start 
almost  any  party  on,  and  has  a  tray 
and  ladle  to  match.  The  material  is 
non-tarnishing  Argental  metal.  M. 
Wille-Arf  Goods,  Inc. 


IF  you  are  feeling  discouraged  about 
life  in  general,  here  is  something 
that  will  convince  you  that  all  is  by  no 
means  lost.  It's  J.entheric's  exciting 
new  perfume  and  bears  the  hopeful 
title  of  "Anticipation."  The  scent  is 
at  once  lilting  and  exotic;  and  it  is 
present"!  to  you  in  a  simple  flacon 
clasped  with  gold,  packed  in  a  satin- 
lni"l  kidskin  box,  likewise  witli  a 
gold  clasp. 


HERE  is  something  for  the  home 
owner    who     realizes     that     hi  i 
kitchen   should   be  as   handsome  and 

Comfortable   as   any   oilier    mom    in    lli< 

house,     it's  (ailed  the  "Glide  Away" 
and  comprises  a  kitchen  cabinet  and  a 

breakfast  table  wIikIi  magically  disap 

pears    into    the   Cabinet    at    your  behest. 

In  addition,  then  an  all  sorts  ol  com 

modious    drawers    for    the    storing    ol 
culinary    implements.      It     is    iii. innl. ii 

tured  l>v  Coppes,  In<    and  comes  from 
(.ox  &  Company, 
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FOR  the  horse  and  hunting  lover  who  has  a 
lodge  in  Maryland  or  the  Carolinas,  this 
stable  brush  footscraper  would  be  a  thoughtful 
and  appropriate  gift.  It  has  a  rustproof 
wrought  iron  shaft,  a  brass  handle,  and  stands 
forty-eight  inches  high.  It's  not  only  attractive 
to  look  at,  but  is  guaranteed  to  scrape  the  most 
obdurate  mud  from  your  riding  boots.  Tod- 
hunter  Inc. 


LANVIN,  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  chic,  has 
made  a  face  powder  as  lovely  as 
her  gowns.  It  comes  in  myriad 
shades,  such  as  nacree,  aurore, 
rachel,  ocree,  rosee,  doree,  cuivree 
and  bronz£e,  to  suit  any  com- 
plexion. The  texture  is  ex- 
quisitely fine,  the  scent  nothing 
short  of  heavenly,  and  the  box  it 
comes  in  is  a  definite  addition  to 
the  smart  dressing  table. 


THIS  dramatic  lamp  for  the  Mod- 
ern-minded is  of  lustrous  black 
Orrefors  glass,  mounted  on  a  silver 
base.  The  shade  is  of  black  glass 
paper  with  silver  bands.  Use  it,  for 
emphasis,  on  a  white  table,  against 
pale  walls,  and  it  will  be  an  eloquent 
accent  for  your  decor.  A.  J.  Van 
Dugteren  &  Sons,  Inc. 


WE  go  on  encouraging  you 
to  decorate  your  walls 
and  odd  corners  with  flowers,  as 
we  feel  very  strongly  that  spring 
and  summer  should  be  present, 
even  in  bitterest  midwinter,  in 
any  home  worthy  of  the  name. 
This  mirror  wall-plate,  smart 
and  tailored  and  Modern  to  the 
nth  degree,  is  fine  for  either  cut 
flowers  or  growing  plants.  It's 
made  of  chromium  and  brass,  is 
hand-wrought,  and  the  little 
vase  is  gracefully  fluted.  From 
Rena  Rosenthal,  Inc. 
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Our  Door  Stops  are  a  Matter  of  Pride 

It  isn"t  every  day  you  see  such  handsome  door  stops  as  these.  In  fact  we 
did  a  lot  of  searching  before  we  found  them.  Our  complete  showing  em- 
braces designs  suitable  to  many  types  of  interiors  —  modern,  colonial, 
regency  —  georgian  —  not  to  mention  assorted  animals  for  the  youngsters! 

Flower  Basket— 12 -'«  inches  high— Polished  brass     ....      $14.40 

Modern  design— 4  Vi  inches  high— Chromium  and  copper     .     .        7.50 

Colonial  design— 14 '.-  inches  high  — Polished  brass     ....        9-35 

(Others  from  $5.50  to  $18.00) 

Write  for  house  furnishing  booklet" A" 

hhmmfiCHEfi  ScHLEinniER 

145  EAST  57th  .STREET—  Since  1848— NEW  YORK 

One  block  Fast  of  Park  .  t venue 


(Dlsie    Q)  loan    cTarletj 
INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

announces  a  new  series  of  wall  papers 

which  she  has  designed  for  Decorators 

and  their  clients. 

435    PARK    AVENUE  NEW    YORK    CITY 

PLaza   3-3516 


Fine  Louis  XVI  Mantel,   old  white 
marble  slightly  veined. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
MANUFACTURER 

Over  200  wood  and  marble  mantels 
on  display.  Any  mantel  duplicated 
in  your  choice  of  material  and 
size.  Finest  workmanship  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

IJe  ($ibe  itfantel  j^ijoppe, 

INCORPORATED 
J.    W.    JOHNSON,    Pres. 

251    E.    33rd    St.    &    620   Lex.    Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


MARMITE    CABARET 


for  service  of  soup  or  fricassee.  Pet  dishes 
cooked,  kept  hot  and  served  in  fireproof 
French  pottery  lend  a  chic  touch  to  any 
occasion.  Shining  copper  stand  and  non- 
explosive  alcohol  lamp  complete  an  ideal 
Christmas    Gift. 

No.    7H— 12%"    high 
Price,   $15.00  plus  postage        Capacity 

3   qts. 

Ask   For   Our   Booklet 
Prompt    attention    given    to    mail    orders. 

BAZAR     FRANCAIS 

CHARLES    R.    RUEGGER,    Inc. 
666   Sixth   Avenue  New   York 


TALKING  SHOP 


BIRDS  and  flowers  in  the 
home  are  definitely  com- 
ing into  fresh  popularity; 
and  here  is  a  decorative  little 
stand  that  will  make  a  pala- 
tial home  for  both.  The  cage 
that  tops  it  has  an  exotic  air 
and  will  make  your  tropical 
parrakeets  and  cockatoos  feel 
quite  in  their  element.  The 
stand  comes  in  maple  or  wal- 
nut, and  the  flower  boxes, 
which  come  separately,  are 
of  glass.     Pitt  Petri,  Inc. 


THESE  compact  bowls  for  the  serving  of 
-*-  fruit,  ice  cream  or  frozen  desserts  are 
known  as  the  "Crystal  Twins."  You  can 
pack  chopped  ice  around  the  smaller  bowl 
and  keep  your  strawberry  mousse  or  wine 
jelly  as  cold  and  hard  as  you  like.  They 
can  be  used  separately,  too,  of  course. 
Ovington's. 


TNSPIRED  by  Holland's 
1  dashing  and  newly-wed 
young  Crown  Princess  is  this 
very  simple,  but  regal,  pat- 
tern in  sterling  silver  entitled 
"Juliana."  You  can  have  it 
in  all  guises — flatware,  hol- 
low-ware, or  single  serving 
pieces.  The  design  is  light 
and  unfretful  in  feeling,  just 
the  thing  for  the  hostess  who 
likes  crispness  and  gayety  on 
her  table,  as  well  as  in  her 
life.     From  Watson. 


4.IC  V\e»  I  I  \  I  II  \l    \YI<  Kilt  SHOP.  Inc. 

217  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  between  2nd  &  3rd  Aves.   Manufacturers 
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TALKING  SHOP 


SEVERAL  issues 
ago,  we  sang 
the  praises  of  the 
Re-Naitre  creams 
and  lotions.  We 
are  eager  to  repeat 
and  add  to  these 
praises,  having 
tried  these  prod- 
ucts on  our  own 
worn  and  addled 
visage  with  cheer- 
ing results.  The 
Vitalizer  shown 
here  is  a  youthifier 
of  the  first  order. 


WE  believe  that 
every  day, 
even  the  most  win- 
try one,  should  be 
a  salad  day.  By 
way  of  persuading 
you  to  the  same 
opinion  we  tempt 
you  with  this  wal- 
n  u  t  salad  bowl, 
with  serving  fork 
and  spoon  to 
match,  and  spark- 
ling oil  and  vine- 
gar cruet  with  crys- 
tal bottles  set  in  a 
chromium  frame 
on  a  walnut  base. 
Hammacher 
Schlemmer. 


PO  our  man\ 
•*■  friends  who 
love  rare  and  beau- 
tiful old  silver,  we 
recommend  this 
ancient  Sheffield 
inkstand,  dated 
circa  1770.  The  cut 
glass  bottles  are 
dark  blue  and  the 
tray  is  finely  em- 
bossed. From 
Adolf  Roehm. 


PEOPLE  are  rediscovering  the 
fact  that  the  screen  is  a  useful 
and  ornamental  adjunct  to  almost 
any  room.  A  new  idea  is  to 
match  it  to  your  draperies  and 
upholstery.  Here  is  a  handsome 
hand-colored  one,  which  has  the 
heaven-sent  advantage  of  being 
washable.  If  used  in  a  Period 
room  with  curtains  of  the  same 
design  and  fabric,  it  would  be 
very  stunning  indeed.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Meyer  &  Kelleher  and 
comes  from  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

— A.H.C 


The  modern  we  recommend,  and  have  specialized  in  for  12  years, 
is  designed  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  periods  of  the  past.  There  is 
nothing  temporary  or  faddish  about  Modernage  furniture  ...  it  can 
be  used  successfully  in  strictly  modern  homes,  or  blended  with  the 
best  of  other  periods.  In  craftsmanship  and  materials  used,  it  is  the 
finest  you  can  buy,  yet  within  reach  of  the  average  budget.  If  you 
avail  yourself  of  our  expert  decorator  service  .  .  .  without  obligation 
.  .  .  you  will  certainly  be  among  the  thousands  who  believe  that 
Modernage   furniture   reflects  the   best  in   "Modern  for  all  time." 


MME.    MAJESKA 
Consultant   Decorator 


•A^f 


\b*  **"   t*e* 

America's    Largest    Modern    Furniture    &    Rug    Establishment 


Jhc  flhotomutat  ®cin0  (lie  WctMWitfwut 

TO  THE  UJRLLS  WITHIN 


With  the  Photomural,  the  Decorator  can  perform  literal  miracles.  One 
moment  a  wall  is  a  wall — and  nothing  more — the  next,  a  salty  panorama 
of  pulse-pounding  sea,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  scene,  this  magician  has  embodied 
a  sentiment  dear  to  that  home,  and  forever  too  deep  for  words. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  any  information  on  the  subject 
desired.  A  new  Brochure  is  available  to  Architects,  Designers  and  Decora- 
tors.    Please  address  on  your  business  stationery. 


KAUFMANN  &  FABRY  CO. 

MOST  THOROUGHLY  EQUIPPED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLANT  IN  AMERICA 

425  South  Wabash   Avenue      ■      CHICAGO      •      Harrison   3135 
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THE  SYMPHONIC   BALLET 

By  ANATOLE  CHUJOY 

A  Distinguished  Contribution  to 
The  Literature  Of  The  Dance. 

Illustrated.    $200 

KAMIN    BOOK    SHOP 

1423  SIXTH  AVE.  at  58th  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Catalogue  on  request 


P  I.  A  IN  S 


Rook* 


BafOfS     building,     rnll     ati<1     IM     D]     linok*    of 
plana    ami    fiicrlora. 

■sii  I i.nis.-H.  Dutoh  a  I'm*'  (•(Hi"  $i.nii 
"Hix    Ksrlj    American    Hou  m  " ,  II.imi 

"Colonial     Houses"    16.00 

"ttnOM    BOUSSS"    $|n  oo 

KItk  to  ililrn    reonu,    Niw   Knuland,  (Iromlan. 
Tudor.    Inn.  b    >i>liw 

HENRY    T.    CHILD,    Architect 

16    l:iut    41m    Street  New    York 


For  Sale 
A  II  I  RON  DACK 
CAMP     LB  ST  ATE 

DUANE,  N.  Y. 

I  IO      inili'i      from      l.u/..'      I'lmiil) 

.(.'mi  nies — 5  lakes— -2  lodges — 
playhouse — oilier  buildings.  Fur- 
nished :  electricity  ;  all  improvement! 
Ilenl  fishing  snd  hunting.  Will 
fell  small  lodge  and  1000  acres. 
Price  low.  Terms  reasonable. 
Consult 

(Iuih.  F.  NO  YES  Co.,  Inc. 

IM  Broadway!  N.  V..  BArelay  74000 


DOWN  THE  CAPE 

THE  COMPLETE  CUIDE  TO 
CAPE  COD 

by    K  tTHARINE    SMI  III    and 

i  in  in  SB  vv 

Cape  Cod,  that  long  arm  of  land  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  which  stretches 
seaward  seventy-two  miles,  is  one  of 
America's  most  popular  and  picturesque 
playgrounds. 

Everything  and  anything  regarding  the 
Cape  is  to  be  found  between  these 
covers.  The  authors  have  long  been 
residents  of  the  Cape,  and  arc  intimately 
familiar  with  its  history,  geography  and 
inhabitants. 

II  tlh    mnp   nnd   /i/iiifo^ni/i/n 


MEXICAN  JOURNEY 

An  Intimate  Guide  t<>  Mexico 

b]    I  PI  I  II    MAOCIE  <m«l  SHELDON  DICK 

How  to  get  there.  Where  to  go.  How 
to  speak.  What  to  see.  What  to  buy. 
What  to  wear.  Self-pronouncing  phrase- 
book.  Budgets.  Directories.  Motor 
Roads. 

U  il/l     iiin/i.    anil    pAolOgrapAS,    SS.00 

/mm     limr     /»«>(>/.  >.'//*'r,     or 

DODGE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

I  id    Baal     H>th    Street,    New    York 


Continued  from  page  28) 
just  livable.  Both  houses  were 
replastered  on  the  outside  with 
new  adobe  mud;  and  now,  in 
spite  o\  all  the  remodeling,  we 
si  ill  look,  a  little  as  though  we 
were  "falling  down."  After  all, 
that's  what   1  wanted. 

\  won!  about  the  adobe  brick 
ol  which  we  hear  so  much— I 
found  adobe  bricks  to  be  satis- 
factoi  \  and  inexpensive.  They 
weigh  from  forty  pounds  up, 
run  in  si/c  from  eight  by  six- 
teen inches,  ten  by  fourteen, 
to  as  much  as  nineteen  by 
eleven  in  very  old  houses.  They 
are  made  ol  adobe  mud,  straw 
and  water,  put  into  a  mold 
\ii\  much  like  an  oversized 
K  e  I  llbe  nay.  The  mold  is 
lifted  oil  (a  little  like  making 
mud  pies),  and  then  more 
mixture  is  poured  into  the 
frame.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
treme  weight  and  thickness  of 
an  adobe  brick,  houses  here 
are  fresh  and  cool  in  summer, 
( os\    and   warm   in  winter. 

Now  that  my  house  is  in  liv- 
able condition,  with  the  rooms 

I  wanl  and  the  colors  I  love, 
and  the  picturesque  exterior  I 
wanted  so  much,  I  find  myself 
growing   increasingly   fond   of 

I I  lis  extraordinarily  interesting 
old  town.  Because  it  is  very  old 
indeed.  \<  ( ording  to  the  re< 
ords,  ii  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  that, 
sometime  between  H)0f>  and 
1610,  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
Santa  Fe\  was  founded  by  the 
third  governor  ol  New  Mexico, 
Don  Pedro  de  Peralta.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  famous 
Palace  of  the  Governors  was 
built,  and  became  the  seat  of 
the  government  for  the  prov- 
ince, territory  and  state. 

San  la  Fe's  history  is  miracu- 
lous and  sinister.  It  has  been 
owned  by  the  Spaniards,  by  the 
Indians,  by  die  Mexicans;  and 
i  here  were  ceaseless  wars  and 
rinnois  of  war.  And  now  thai 
the  railway  bearing  its  name 
passes  below  it,  it  seems  to  be 
resting  quietly,  very  proud  of 
its  old  traditions,  and  filled 
with  a  certain  gorgeous  new 
life.  The  artists  have  discov- 
( led  it,  and  are  building  lovely 
bonus  here;  and  the  tourists 
have  discovered  it,  and  wander 
through  it  on  their  way  to 
Taos.  And  there  are  marvel- 
ous drives  all  about,  way  out 
on  the  plains  toward  the  cliff- 
dwellers,  past  endless  mesas 
and  pueblos.  It  is  a  capti- 
oning city  in  which  to  live, 
especially  if  you  have  found  the 
old  adobe  house  that  you  want 
to  live  in. 


GALU-CURCI'S  HOME  IN  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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house  does  not  flaunt  its  en- 
trance at  the  passer-by.  One 
drives  in  under  a  porte-cochere 
and  walks  through  an  outdoor 
passage  to  the  hall.  On  one 
side  of  the  passage  is  the  house, 
on  the  other,  the  guest  wing, 
an  eminently  practical  arrange- 
ment, for  it  gives  the  guests 
privacy  when  the  owners  — 
Mine.  Galli-Curci  and  her  ac- 
companist husband,  Homer 
Samuels  —  wish  to  indulge  in 
prolonged  periods  of  practis- 
ing. In  keeping  with  its  Lom- 
bard prototypes  the  house  is 
simply  treated  both  inside  and 
out.   The  walls  are  plain  white 


be  sure,  but  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  will  suffice  tc 
remove  most  of  it. 

The  great  charm  of  the  Me 
diterranean      styles,      whether 
Greek,   Italian,   or  Spanish, 
the  knowing  way  in  which  the 
builders  combined   the  utmost 
simplicity      with      bewilderi      ' 
richness.  The  illustration  show- 
ing the  wrought  iron  gateway, 
silhouetted   against   bare,  i 
lit    walls    is    a    superlative  » 
ample.    Note  that  there  is  no 
even    a    molding    around 
exterior     openings,     that 
sleek    white   surface   of   stuc 
forms   a   kind   of  skin   for  the 
entire   structure,   and   the  best 


stucco,  accented  by  cobalt  blue  possible  background  for  plant- 
shutters  and  a  dark  rose-col-  ing.  Against  this  dazzling  sur 
ored  tile  roof.  Most  of  the  face  one  can  really  appreciate 
ironwork  and  furniture  was  the  superb  craftsmanship  of  the 
purchased  abroad.  The  charac-  ironworker  who  built  this  gate, 
teristic  thick  reveals  further  Too  few  examples  of  this  style 
emphasize  the  unmistakable  in  America  show  a  compre- 
ancestry  of  the  house,  as  does  hension  of  this  elementary 
the  long  shed-like  slope  of  the  principle  of  good  design.  High 
tile  roof.  Also  in  the  distinctly  ceilings  are  another  character- 
Lombard   manner   is    the    fire-  istic     of     the     Mediterranean 


place,  a  vigorous  and  graceful 
design,  well  proportioned  for 
the  generous  room,  with  an  in- 
teresting portrait  of  the  diva's 
mother  on  the  chimney  breast. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  entire  fire  place  is  white, 
as  are  the  walls  of  the  room, 
an  arrangement  which  is  not 
nearly  as  impractical  as  one 
might  think.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  the  old  Italian  villa 
interiors  may  be  attributed  to 


house  which  is  worth  emulat- 
ing. Simplicity  is  impressive 
only  when  combined  with  size, 
and  here  full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  fact  to  create 
spacious,  dignified— and  cool- 
interiors.  Similarly  intelligent 
is  the  landscaping,  which  com- 
bines clipped  trees,  luxuriant 
vines,  and  low  shrubs  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  reveal  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  house. 
So  successful  a  collaboration  is 


this  practice,  which  eliminates  perhaps  no  more  than  should 

the  black  hole  that,  in  interiors  be  expected  when  the  work  is 

of  this  kind,  is  such  a  jarring  done   for   clients   of   taste  and 

note.    Soot  will  accumulate  to  discrimination. 


MEXICO 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

on  the  cathedral  steps  or  lean 
by  the  hour  from  their  win- 
dows. Yet  their  life  teems  with 
intensity  and  color— in  the  very 
light  and  shade,  the  flowers, 
cost nmes,  architecture,  and  tem- 
perament of  the  people.  Build- 
ings blazing  white  in  the  sun 
fall  into  blackest  shadow  across 
the  way;  vivid  flowers  climb 
white  walls— magenta  bougain- 
vi Ilea  and  scarlet  hibiscus;  red 
geraniums  grow  from  oil  cans. 
Down  a  country  lane  dark  fig- 
ures bear  on  their  shoulders 
great  bunches  of  calla  lilies, 
gleaming  gold  in  the  sun.  Or- 
gan cactus  in  stiff  pipe  forma 
tion,  encloses  adobe  huts.  An 
ox-drawn  plough  in  the'  held 
is  guided  by  a  dark-skinned  fig- 
ure in  blue  trousers  and  pink 
checked  shin.  Dramatic  color 
has  been  woven  into  the  town 
architecture.    Maroon-bordered 


doorways,  chromatic  tiling,  red 
roofs;  then,  startling  against  a 
tropical  sky,  rise  two  white 
lowers,  orange-decorated.  But 
most  surprising  is  die  love 
ol  these  quiet  people  for  ex- 
citement and  spectacle.  Not 
only  do  lire- works  accompany 
I  he  ringing  of  cathedral  bells, 
but  they  play  a  part  in  the 
mock  bull-fights  in  the  town 
square.  A  small  wooden  bull  is 
mounted  on  a  scaffolding,  deco- 
rated with  exploding  pin- 
wheels,  and  this  in  turn  is 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
native  who  runs  about  the 
streets  pursuing  a  victim,  or 
dashes  into  the  thick  of  the 
crowd  which  madly  scatters  in 
the  path  of  the  scorching, 
screeching  pin-wheels.  Most 
fascinating  of  these  little  dra- 
ma lie-  spectacles  is  the  Easter 
celebration  in  which  hundreds 
of  effigies  of  Judas  are  burned. 

ElIZABKTH   T.    PEIRCE. 
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UNDER   COVER 


By  Martin  Kamin 


STR1AL    ARTS     IN     ENGLAND. 
Jv   Nicholas   Pevsner.   Reviewed  by  John 
-,.    150   pp.     McMillan,    New    \  ork. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  IN  ENG- 
_,  \ND",  by  Nicholas  Pevsner,  is 
apropos  now,  because  this  is 
nactically  the  tenth  anniversary 
>f  the  liaison  between  art  and  in- 
Justry.  Mr.  Pevsner  covers  Eng- 
land only,  but  the  problems  he 
iids  there  approximate  the  prob- 
5  of  western  Europe  and 
America.  These  problems  can  be 
hummed  up  by  saying  that  to  have 
[beauty  and  design  in  mass-pro- 
Iduced  products,  public  taste  mu-t 
Ibe  elevated.  And  as  this  author  so 
clearly  states,  as  long  as  manu- 
facturer and  distributor  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  making 
money,  it  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
troduction of  beauty  into  daily 
living  will  be  retarded. 
At  this  time  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  activity  of  design  in  in- 
dustry in  this  country  where  the 
masses  of  people  are  quickly  and 
directly  reached  by  our  national 
advertising  and  distribution.  The 
gloomy  prospect  that  Mr.  Pevsner 
sees  in  England  is  being  over- 
come here  by  reason  of  our  faster 
sales  contact.  It  is  true  that  the 
fabulous  promises  of  sales  made 
to  the  manufacturer  by  both  de- 
signer and  agency,  if  he  would 
only  redesign  his  package  or  prod- 
uct, do  not  always  materialize; 
but  the  fact  has  been  definitely 
•established  that  modernized  prod- 
ucts have  become  associated  with 
success  in  this  country. 
The  book  is  full  of  analytical 
survey  covering  a  wide  range  of 
products  from  banal  kitchen  uten- 
sils to  the  latest  streamlined  auto- 
mobile. There  is,  by  the  way,  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  first 
streamlined  car  ever  designed  by 
a  Dr.  Rumpler  in  1921,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  Munich  museum. 
English  textiles  are  exhaustively 
covered;  also  wallpapers  with  the 
names  of  the  specific  designers 
listed.  Although  the  author  trio 
hard  to  accept  decoration  as  a 
purpose,  one  reads  between  the 
lines  that  his  primary  interest  is 
functionalism.  He  may  have  en- 
deavored not  to  moralize,  but  on 
every  page  his  feelings  enter  into 
his  editorial  comment.  This  is  a 
scientific  treatise  deeply  person- 
alized by  the  author;  it  is  good 
reading,  alive  and  lustily  biased. 
He  makes  a  very  strong  argument 
for  the  artist's  participation  in 
the  social  scheme  today  as  a  vital 
living  force ;  and  he  is  not  hesi- 
tant in  giving  full  credit  to  the 
pioneers  and  to  the  contemporary 
exponents  of  good  design.  It  is 
difficult  to  disagree  with  any  of 
his  basic  arguments,  but  I  do 
heartily  disagree  with  at  least  one 
of  his  premises;  viz.,  that  the 
architect  is  the  logical  person  to 
handle  and  interpret  design.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  pioneering 
of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  most 
architects  in  this  country  have 
learned,  besides  their  practical 
and  engineering  education,  the  art 
of  catering  to  their  clients.  The 
client  is  always  right,  and  that 
type  of  compromise  does  not  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  intelligent  and 
functional  design.  The  author  ad- 
mits that  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing experimental  architects  to- 
day were  originally  painters  or 
designers.  It  is  the  heritage  of 
the  artist  primarily  to  he  an  in- 
dependent individual.  He  is  a 
fanatic  who  does  not  temporize 
and  it  is  his  so-called  lack  of 
practicability  that  prevents  him 
from  ever  being  a  compromiser. 
The  courage  exhibited  by  free- 
lance designers  and  artists  has  no 
parallel   in   the  architectural   field. 


Since  Corbusier  did  his  first 
white  box  and  put  designers  in 
the  position  of  ignoring  aestheti- 
cism,  and  although  there  is  a  very 
important  job  being  done  in  clear- 
ing surfaces  of  extraneous  adorn- 
ment, the  fact  remains  that 
feather  trimming  and  jalopy  deco- 
rations perform  a  basic  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  aesthetic  func- 
tion. 

FOOTNOTES  TO  THE  FILM.  Edited 
by  Charles  Davy.  Reviewed  by  I.  Tu- 
lipan.  346  pp.  London:  Lovat  Dickson 
Ltd. 

Are  films  worth  while?  Can  art 
and  commercialization  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  be  recon- 
ciled? What  is  the  future  of  the 
film?  In  education?  Under  the 
influence  of  proper  criticism? 
These,  and  many  other  questions 
are  posed,  and  in  many  instances 
answered,  in  this  latest  book  on 
the  cinema  to  come  from  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Davy,  film  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Mercury,  has  gathered  to- 
gether a  series  of  essays  by  prom- 
inent film  workers  discussing  the 
varied  problems  of  the  cinema 
today.  Divided  into  four  sections, 
the  first  part  has  been  contributed 
by  three  movie  technicians,  Al- 
fred Hitchcock,  Robert  Donat, 
and  Basil  Wright,  writing  on  di- 
rection, acting,  and  cinematog- 
raphy respectively.  The  second 
section  treats  of  Screen  Materials, 
and  has  been  dealt  with  by  Gra- 
ham Greene,  Alberto  Cavalcanti, 
John  Betjeman,  Maurice  Jaubert, 
and  Paul  Xash.  Film  industry 
problems  are  discussed  by  John 
Grierson,  Alexander  Korda,  B:isil 
Dean,  and  Maurice  Kann;  and  the 
relationship  of  films  to  the  public 
is  brought  out  by  Elizabeth  Bow- 
en,  Sidney  Bernstein,  Alistair 
Cooke,  Forsyth  Hardy,  and  R.  S. 
Lambert.  Mr.  Davy  sums  up  in 
the  concluding  chapter. 
\.s  for  the  American  reader,  a 
great  deal  of  the  material  is  of 
interest  only  to  England.  The  re- 
cent financial  debacle  in  the  Brit- 
ish film  industry  has  served  to 
make  the  English  more  cognizant 
of  their  own  failings,  and  has  in- 
stilled in  them  a  distinct  nation- 
alistic outlook  on  the  cinema. 
They  realize  that  their  production 
methods  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
be  rearranged  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  market.  In 
"Footnotes  To  The  Film"  they 
are  seeking  answers  to  these 
problems. 

Broadly  speaking,  they  seek  a 
more  realistic  film,  completely  di- 
vorced from  the  saccharinity 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  the 
majority  of  their  pictures.  "Life 
as  it  is  and  life  as  it  ought  to  be" 
is  their  standard,  treated  in  a 
manner  which  should  result  in  a 
"poetic  cinema".  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  general  belief 
follows  closely  the  trend  of  docu- 
mentary films  which  have  made 
great  strides  in  England  during 
the  past  few  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  such  men  as  John 
Grierson,  Basil  Wright,  and  Paul 
Rotha. 

From  Hollywood,  the  British  seek 
to  borrow  very  little,  except  pos- 
sibly a  speed-up  of  production 
tempo  which  should  ultimately  re- 
sult in  lower  production  costs. 
The  general  belief  of  the  contri- 
butors is  that  the  muddling- 
through  attitude  has  no  place  in 
the  British  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  review 
of  "Present  Indicative",  by  Noel 
Coward,  which  appeared  in  the 
September,  1937  issue  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  was  written  by  Bern- 
ard  Sobel. 


Nowhere  in  America  is  one  so  much  a  part  of  the 
great  world  and  yet  so  free  of  its  cares  as  in — 
The  Towers  of  The  Waldorf-Astoria!  Apartments 
available  by  day,  month  or  year.  50th  Street,  just 
off  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
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A  Glowing  Record  .  .  .  An  Inspiring  Chronicle 

BOAKE  CARTER'S 

exciting  new  book  of  comment 

THIS  IS  LIFE 

In  his  new  book,  Boake  Carter  presents  the  world  in  cross-sec- 
tion during  the  past  few  years.  Here  are  great  events,  hero- 
isms, domestic  dramas,  tragedies — in  short,  LIFE!  Included 
are  his  famous  broadcasts,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  which 
have  brought  inspiration  to  thousands  and,  incidentally,  4,000,- 
000  letters  in  1936  alone  from  his  vast  army  of  listeners.  This 
Is  Life  provides  a  stimulating 
record  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  $1.75 


DODGE    PUBLISHING    CO. 
116  E.   16th  St.,  New  York 
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Can  You  Identify  This  Room? 

You  are  accustomed  to  beautiful  rooms,  but  when  you 
enter  one  can  you  immediately  identify  its  period  and  style? 
Do  you  KNOW  whether  the  details  are  correct?  Whether 
correct  fabrics  and  accessories  have  been  used  ?  No  matter 
how  unerring  your  taste,  no  matter  how  natural  your  ap- 
preciation of  beauty,  your  enjoyment  of  beautiful  th'ngs 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  authoritative,  expert  knowledge. 


Can  You  Decorate  This  Room? 

Achieving  an  effect  like  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  good 
taste  and  a  natural  instinct  for  beauty.  It  is  the  result  of 
these  qualities,  plus  expert  knowledge  and  training.  No 
matter  how  artistic  you  may  be,  authoritative  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  interior  decoration  will  prove  immensely  valuable 
to  you,  adding  to  your  enjoyment  and  saving  you  from  ma 
ing  costly  mistakes  and  meeting  with  keen  disappointments 


The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 

in  Interior  Decoration 

IS  THREE-FOLD  IN  ITS  PURPOSE  AND  EFFECT.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  simply  desire  the  cultural  value  of 
authoritative  knowledge  of  the  art  of  interior  decoration ;  for  those  who  wish  to  practise  interior  decoration  as  a  profession, 
and  for  those  already  engaged  in  selling  the  merchandise  of  lines  allied  with  this  profession  in  order  that  they  may  broaden 
their  field  of  activity  through  special  knowledge. 

This  fascinating  Home  Study  Course  consists  of  thirty  lessons  created  by  nationally  known  authorities  in  architecture,  design, 
color  selection,   furnishings   and   interior  decoration.     It   is  sponsored  by  ARTS  &  DECORATION  Magazine. 

By  studying  a  few  minutes  a  day  you  will  be  fitted  not  only  to  create  a  beautiful  setting  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  but 
also  to  do  the  same  professionally  for  others — a  striking  way  of  using  your  artistic  talent  profitably. 

Through  this  course  you  will  learn  the  details  of  historical  styles  such  as  Georgian,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  Co- 
lonial, the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  Modern  decoration  and  design.  There  are  six  lessons  devoted  to  Modern 
decoration  alone.  You  will  also  learn  the  laws  of  color  harmony,  of  arrangement,  textiles  and  their  combination,  period  furniture 
and  backgrounds  and  the  accessories  that  go  with  them. 


The  course  is  inexpensive,  interesting 
and  easy  to  master.  Therefore,  don't  miss 
what    this    coupon    offers.     Mail    it    today. 


ts  and  Decoration   Home   Study 
»ursb  in  Interior  Decoration, 
East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


:ase  send  me  your  free  booklet  de- 
ibing  your  Home  Study  Course  in  In- 
ior  Decoration. 


me 


dress 


8c  D— October,  1937 


READ  THESE 

extracts  from  letters  recently  received: 

"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to  thank 
you  for  the  benefits  I  have  obtained  from 
your  course  both  culturally  and  materially. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  up 
the  course  earlier,  since  I  have  had  to  spend 
several  hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes  I 
could  not  possibly  have  made  with  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
this  course  is  managed  better  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  more  interesting  manner  than 
any  course  for  home  study  that  I  have  ever 
taken  or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  I  began  the  course 
merely  as  a  help  in  home  making.  The  in- 
teresting and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
course  unfolded  has  given  me  instead  a 
hobby  of  paramount  interest." 

"This  course  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  me  in  planning  our  new  home." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  your  course  in  Interior  Decoration. 
Although  I  did  not  take  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  applying  it  to  business,  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  will  enable  me  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  furnishing  of  a  new  home  which 
I  am  now  building.  A  year  ago  I  could 
not  have  done  this,  but  now,  I  feel  with 
some  help  I  can  decorate  my  home  with 
some  degree  of  intelligence.  I  thank  you 
for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  be- 
half and  I  shall  be  glad  to  praise  your 
course  to  any  prospective  students." 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed 
Background. 

LESSON  II.   Walls. 

LESSON  HI.  Windows. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings, 
Floors,  Floor  Cover- 
ings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights; 
Lighting  Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color 
and     Color    Schemes. 

LESSON  Vn.  Choice 
and  Arrangement  of 
Furniture. 

lesson  vrn.   T  e  x  - 

tiles;   Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choos- 
ing, Framing  and 
Hanging   Pictures. 


LESSON  X. 
Furniture. 


Painted 


LESSON  XI.      Furnish- 
ing    the     Apartment. 

LESSON  XTI.     Hstori- 
cal   Backgrounds. 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  Xin.  Con- 
tinued. 

LESSON  XIV.  The 
Renaissance   Style. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Ba- 
roque  Style. 

LESSON  XVI.  T  h  e 
Rococo   Style. 

LESSON  XVn.      The 

Neo-CIassic   Style. 

LESSON  XVm.  Jaco- 
bean  and  Restoration 
in    England. 

LESSON  XTX.  Wi'liam 
and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age 
of   Chippendale. 

LESSON  XXI.  The 
Adam  Period  in  Eng- 
land  and   America. 

LESSON  XXTI.  Amer- 
ican     Adaptation      of 


if. 

H 


British      and      Com 
nental   Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Th 
Decorating  Profe 
sion. 

LESSON  XXrV.    Prol 
Iems  and  Their  So!*,^ 
tion. 

LESSON  XXV.  Wh 
is    Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI.  Ligl 
and   Color. 

LESSON  XXVII.  Ul 
of  Space. 

LESSON  XXVIII.  Ne 
Materials. 

LESSON  XXTX.  D. 
signing  a  Modern  b 
terior.  a.  The  Moc 
ern  House,  b.  Th 
Modern  Shop. 

LESSON  XXX.  Con 
bining  Modern  an 
Period    Decoration. 


::; 
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The  Decorative  Mart 


Here  under  the  heading  of  THE  DECORATIVE  MART,  listed  by  states  and  cities, 
will  be  found  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  wish  to  sell  the  beautiful,  unusual 
and  correct  items  to  fill  that  one  need    so  often  felt  but  usually  unavailable. 

All  the  little  things,  also  some  large,  to  fit  the  one  spot  still  not  quite  perfect. 

Whether  it  be  furniture — antiques — glassware — china — silver — brass — wood  or  copper, 
here  they  are,  and  where  you  may  buy  them — THE  DECORATIVE  MART. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 


California 

(>s       V\(.i:i.l>: 

icques  Bodart,   Inc.,  816  S    Figueroa  Street, 
French  Antiques  and  Reproductions 

(See  Page  1 ) 

balmer  &  Embury  M'f'g.  Co..  Johnstone  &  Herlihy. 

816  S.  Figueroa  Street 

Furniture  of  Distinction     Styled  for 

Twentieth  Century  Living 

(See  Page  6) 

Illinois 
CHICAGO  i 

H.  Birge  &  Sons  Co.,  360  N    Michigan  Avenue 
Birge  Styled  Wall  Papers 

(See  Page  43) 

| Robert  W.  Irwin  Co.,  Merchandise  Mart 

Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  over  60  years 

(See  Page  5) 

Kaufmann  &  Fabry  Co..    :25  Scuth  Wabash  Avenue 
Photomura's  of  Inspiration 

ee  Page  45) 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc..  434-40  So   Wabash  Avenue 
Wall   Papers — Imported — Domestic — Som?  Hand 
Painted 

Wells  &  Company,  Inc.,  440  West  Huron  Street 
Hand  Made  Bedding 

(See  Page  42) 

Massachusetts 
BOSTON: 

Robert  W.  Irwin  Co.,  495  Albany  Street 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furniture  for  Over  60 
Years 

(See  Page  5) 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc.,  420  Bcylstcn  Street 

Wall   Papers — Imported — Domestic — Seme  Hand 
Painted 

Wells  &  Company,  Inc..  77  No    Washington  Street 
Hand  Made  Bedding 

(See  Page  42) 

Michigan 
ORAXD   RAPIDS: 

Robert  W.    Irwin   Co.,  23  Sumner,   N.   W 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furniture  fcr  Over  60 
Years 

(See  Page  5) 


New  Jersey 
\r.\\  \hk 

W.   H.   S.   Lloyd   Co..   Inc.,  45  Central  Avenue 

Wall   Papers — Imported — Domestic — Some  Hand 
Painted 

New  York 

in  II'  \l.o 

M.   H.   Birge   &  Sons  Co..  390  Niagara  Street 
Styled  Wall  Papers 

(See  Page  43) 

m:\\    *  ORK   CITTi 

Robert   Abels,   860  Lexington   Avenue 

French  Provincial  &  English  Furniture  Crystal  Chandeliers 

A.  L.  Brandon.  -       _exmgton  Avenue   bet   64th-65th 

Sts 
Realty  Old   Prints — Flowers — Birds — Costumes 

M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Co.,  22  East  40th  Street 
Birge  Styled  Wall  Papers 

(See  Page  43) 

Jacques  Bodart,  Inc.,  385  Madison  Avenue 

French   Antiques   and    Reproductions 

(See  Page  1 ) 

Brunovan,   Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue 

French  Antiques  and  Reproductions.    18th  and  early 
19th  Century  Furniture 

(See  Pages  2  &  3) 

Henry  T.  Child,  Architect.   16  East  41st  Street 

Architectural  Plans  and  Exteriors  in  Book  Form 

(See  Page  46) 

The  Devonshire  Lace  Shop,  556  Madison  Avenue 
Laces — Antique  &  Modern.    Appraisals.    Repairs 

Elsie   Sloan    Farley,   435   Park   Avenue 

Unusual  Wallpapers  Designed  for  Deccratcrs  and 
their  Clients 

(See  Page  44) 

Fields  &  Ford,  584  Lexington  Avenue,  bet.  56th-57th  Sts. 
French    Provincial    and   Swiss    Painted    Antiques 

Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop,  Inc.,  217  East  42nd  Street 

Distinctive  Garden,  Terrace,   Sun   Parlor  and 
Yacht  Furniture 

(See  Page  44) 


Hammacher  Schlemmer,    145  E.   57th  Street 

Household  Furnishings  and  Hardware 

(See  Page  44) 

Robert  W.  Irwin  Co..  745  Fifth  Avenue 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furniture  for  Over  60 
Years 

(See  Page  5) 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company,   16  East  52nd  Street 
Everylhing  for  the  Fireplace 

(See  Page  42) 

Kamin  Book  Shop,  1423  Sixth  Ave   at  58th  Street 
Publishers  &  Booksellers  Specializing  in  the  Arts 

(See  Page  46) 

Livingston  Galleries,  Inc.,  832  Lexington  Avenue 
Framing — Unusual  or  Conservative — Always 
Artistic 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc.,  48  West  48th  Street 

Wall  Papers — ImporterJ — Domestic — Some 
Hand  Painted 

McMillen,  Inc.,  148  E    55th  Street 

Antique  Furniture  &  Art  Objects. 
18th  Century  Wall  Paper 

(See   Page  41) 

Modemage,   162  East  33rd  Street 

America's  Largest  Designers  and  Makers  cf 
Modern   Furniture 

(See  Page  45) 

Palmer  &  Embury  MTg.  Co.,  222  East  46th  Street 
Furniture  of  Distinction.    Styled  for 
Twentieth  Century  Living 

(See  Page  6) 

P.   E.   M.   Bookshop  and   Bindery,  21    East  61st  Street 
Books  cf  All   Publishers     Fine  Custom  Bindings 

F.  Schumacher  &  Company,  60  West  40th  Street 
Fabrics  .  .  .  Class  Curtains  .  .  .  Carpets 

(See  Second  Cover) 

Wildenstein  &  Company,  Inc.  19  East  64th  Street 
Old  and  Modern  Paintings.  Works  of  Art 

(See   Page  41) 

Wells  &  Company,   Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue 
Hand  Made  Bedding 

(See  Page  42) 

Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe,  Inc.,  251  E.  33rd  Street,  or 
620  Lexington  Avenue 
Exact  Period  Reproductions  in  Weed  and  Marble 

(See  Page  44) 


I AROLE  LOMBARD    PREFERS  LUCKIES 
ECAUSE  THEY'RE  EASIER  ON  HER  THROAT 

'\A^HEN  *  had  tC>  sing  in  a  recent  picture," 
W  says  Carole  Lombard,  "I  considered  giv- 
ing up  smoking.  But  my  voice  teacher  said  I 
needn't  if  I'd  select  a  light  smoke— Luckies. 
"I  soon  found  that  even  when  singing  and 
acting  twelve  hours  a  day,  I  can  smoke  as 
many  Luckies  as  I  like  without  the  slightest 
throat  irritation." 

The  reason  Luckies  are  easy  on  Miss  Lom- 
bard's throat  is  because  the  "Toasting"  proc- 
ess takes  out  certain  throat  irritants  found  in 
all  tobacco— even  the  finest. 

And  Luckies  do  use  the  finest  tobacco.  Sworn 
records  show  that  among  tobacco  experts  — 
auctioneers,  buyers,  warehousemen,  etc.— 
Lucky  Strike  has  twice  as  many  exclusive 
>mokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  combined. 

In  the  honest  judgment  of  those  who  spend 
:heir  lives  buying,  selling  and  handling 
obacco  .  .  .  with  men  who  know  tobacco  best 
..it's  Luckies — 2  to  1. 

Star  of  the  new  Paramount  production  "True  Confession" 

A  Light  Smoke  i 

ASY  ON  YOUR  THROAT-"IT'S  TOASTED"  / 
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WITH  TOBACCO  EXPERTS... 
WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST 


NOVEMBER  IU57  •  35  cents 
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No.  42056.     Shades  of  Victoria  !   This  lovely  Imported  tapestry  chair- 
seat  is  an  excellent  (and  beguiling)  example  of  genuine  needlework. 


85^"^^  ■    t  in  the  back-  ^^^ft^SKf^SlS^l^^^^^^^wCtS^ 


Our  Ear- to -the -ground  Department  (always  sensitive  to 
the  most  delicate  style  tremor)  has  already  sensed  a  renewed 
interest  among  decorators  in  those  tapestries  and  tapestry 
fabrics  so  beloved  by  the  era  of  elegance. 

We  have  accordingly  added  a  number  of  fine  tapestries 
to  our  Schumacher  line,  ranging  from  the  moderately 
priced  tapestry -by -the -yard  which  retails  under  five  dol- 
lars, to  the  exquisite  needlework  tapestry  chair- seat. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  see  the  five  tapestries  illus- 
trated here,  as  well  as  many  other  rich  examples  in  our 
Fall  collection. 

F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

Fabrics  .  .  .  Glass  Curtains  .  .  .  Carpets 
New  York:  60  West  40th  Street 
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Connoisseurs      know      that      the      severest      test     ol      furniture       design       is       the       tes'       ot      harmon 


1  liough  a  century  separates  their  creation,  traditional  and  modern  r  rench  furniture  are  harmoniously 
blended  in  the  interiors  ol  today.  It  is  this  versatility  in  use  that  makes  Iurniture  Irom  the  £  rench  18th 
century  the  natural  choice  ol  those  who  appreciate  beauty  that  is  both  livable  and  ol  lasting  value. 


Antiques   G£  iVe  pro  auctions 

Three    E  i  ij/i  t  v  -  F i  v  e    Ia.aa.ison    Avenue,    New    York    City 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


In  the  Salons  of  Brunovan  you  will  find  what  is 
perhaps  the  finest  and  most  complete  collection  of 
French  18th  Centurv  furniture,  suited  both  to  the 
pretentious  or  the  more  simple  home.  You  are  in- 
vited to  view  these  Salons  through  your  dealer  or( 
decorator. 


BRUNOVAN,  INC. 

SYLYAIN  BRUNO.  PRESIDENT 
383  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


OX  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE:  A  Louis  XVI  com- 
mode of  inlaid  precious  woods  with  chased  bronze 
mounts.  J'  ich  hangs  a  caned  Louis  XV  mir- 

ror finished  in  burnished  gold  leaf. 
BELOW.  LEFT :  Two  unusual  models — a  Directoire 
of  slim,  graceful  beauty  and  beside  it  an 
xsional  table  in  mahogany  with  marble  top  of  the 
same  style. 

BELOW  .  RIGHT:  A  dressing  table  of  the  late  18th 
Centur  .    uhich  is  a  Directoire  mirror  in  paint 

burnished  gold  leaf. 
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THE  ONLY  WHOLESALE  FIRM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SPECIALIZING   EXCLUSIVELY  IN   FRENCH   18tk   CENTURY  FURNITURE 
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Cor/^latinq  UmuSuoI   lo     Cinhiry 
LiAri  irjimencan  JleptoductiajU 


"\Zhe  Jrlarijland  Cfroup"  in  all  Us  refinement  ana 
qracious  dignity  is  on  oisplaif  al  lite  follosvuiq  ilores: 

Atlanta,  Sa W.  E.  Browne  Decorating  Co. 

Beverly  Hills,  Cal W.  &  J.  Sloane 

Boston,   Mass Paine  Furniture  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio The  P.  M.  Harman  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  .     .     .  Ellison  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    .    Robert  Keith  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Cannell  &  Chaffin 

Louisville,  Ky Burdorf's 

Manchester,  Conn Watkins  Brothers 

Minneapolis,  Minn The  Dayton  Co. 

New  York  City Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 

Oakland,   Cal Bonynge   Furniture  Co. 

Omaha,   Neb Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Co. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla Worrell's 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Joseph  Home  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal .     .     .     W.  &  J.  Sloane 

Shreveport,   La Friend-Piper  Furniture  Studios 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     .     .     .     Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 

Tampa,   Fla Paul  Ward,  Inc. 

Toledo,  Ohio Howard  R.  T.  Radcliffe  Co. 

—  and  is  also  shown  by  leading  dealers  in  other  cities. 

Sena  for     X^he   Jnarijlano   Cfroup     booklet   which   tells 
a  brief  storu  of  these  beautiful  reproductions. 


Reproductions  of  Price/ess  Antiques 
or  a   \Jracious  tra  .  . . 


i  XECUTEDwith  the  rare  fidelity  for  which  Irwin  is 
*-//  known,  even  to  the  old  sun-faded  effect  of  the  satin- 
smooth  mahogany,  "The  Maryland  Group"  represents  a 
most  discriminating  selection  of  beautiful  furniture  for  the 
living  room,  bedroom,  dining  room  and  breakfast  room, 
such  as  was  found  in  the  fine  homes  of  Baltimore,  Williams- 
burg, Richmond,  Charleston  and  other  communities  of  that 
section  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Each  piece  has  a  background  of  interesting  historical 
significance  and  the  group  as  a  whole  —  representing 
the  most  important  furniture  style  in  America  — 
typifies  a  cultured  tradition  in  this  country. 


Illustrated  are  the  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room 
and  guest  bedroom 
trom  "The  Maryland 
Group."  Other  ensem- 
bles include  the  Master 
bedroom,  gun  room, 
breakfast  room  and 
hall. 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FINE  FURNITURE 


*  NAME 


IRWIN 


Sj2222Hi„ ^^ 


FOR  MORE  THAN  SIXTY  YEARS 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
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222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


ROMNEY  Arm  Chair 
W.  25        D.  25         H.  37  W 


Chippendale 

the    Master    Craftsman 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century 


ROMNEY  Chair 
W.  23"      D.  24"      H.  37 V2" 


Chairs  illustrated  are  reproductions  and  repre- 
sent some  of  the  finest  examples  of  his  work. 


222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located 


outside  of  the  congested  traffic  zones  — 


easy  parking  for  you  or  your  chauffeur. 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited. 
Sales  through 
Decora  tors  only 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street,. 
Los     Angeles,     Cal. 
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Ol>e>  CotoNT  Furniture 
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385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


560  Harrison  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Western  Representatives:  Johnstone  &  Herlihy 


816  So.  Vigueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
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WORKS  OF  ART 


PAINTINGS 


FURNITURE 


108   EAST   57th    STREET 
NEW  YORK 

PLaza  5-6S79 


8  th    Century    & 
rly    19th    Century 

kNTIQUES 


French  18th 
Century  hand 
carved  white  and 
gold  console  with 
niurlde  top  36" 
wide,  19V&"  deep, 
36"  high.  Pair 
French  Empire 
porcelain  vases 
beautifully  deco- 
rated  14"    high. 
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ohn  Quidotti  due. 
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tNTIQUES  FOR  THE  HOME 

By  Arthur  H.  Torrey 


'Butler's"  desk,  from  Israel  Sack. 


In  the  dear  dead  days  when 
gentlemen  wore  swords  and 
large  hue  handkerchiefs,  a 
prime  entertainment  was 
cock-fighting  (there's  a  law 
against  it  now).  I  can  see  the 
ISth  century  dandies  in  knee- 
breeches  and  frilled  vests, 
straddled  across  the  chair 
now  at  the  Westport  Antique 
Shop,  pausing  between  shouts 
of  triumph  or  curses  of  de- 
spair, to  scribble  scores  on 
the  chair's  back. 

This  "cock-fight"  chair 
comes  from  England,  and  re- 
spectably-minded folk  may 
call  it.  with  propriety,  a  writ- 
ing chair  or  a  library  chair. 
But  by  whatever  name,  it  is 
a  very  handsome  affair,  with 
ball-and-claw  feet  and  turned 
stretcher,  authentically  Chip- 
pendale. The  wide  seat  (for 
the  better  comfort  of  the  gen- 
tlemen spectators)  is  covered 
with  leather,  not  the  original, 


studded  with  brass  headed 
nails;  and  an  intriguing 
touch  is  the  little  drawer  in 
front  just  under  the  seat,  to 
keep  the  scores  in,  presum- 
ably. A  fidgety  author  or  com- 
poser might  well  find  this  a 
welcome  way  to  work,  a 
change  from  the  conven- 
tional  desk  for  the  writer  and 
a  very  practical  aid  to  the 
musician  if  placed  close  to 
the  piano.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  similar  chair  has  been 
put  to  that  very  use  with  suc- 
cessful results.) 

#  #  * 

Long  ago,  when  oranges, 
lemons  and  pineapples  were 
hard  to  come  by,  English 
punch  was  usually  made  of 
clear  strong  liquors,  and  some 
clever  mind  evolved  a  handy 
little  glass  device  to  convey 
the  punch  from  bowl  to  glass. 

It  is  called,  somewhat  un- 
imaginatively,  a    "filler."     It 


Louis  XV  commode,  from  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 


A  pair  of  silver  Second  Course  Dishes 
made  in  1798  during  the  reign  of  George 
II    by   William    Fountain 

PETER  GUILLE 


LIMITED 
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PETER  GUILLE.  PRES.  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.ito, 

iMKKWiioMi.  mii.Div;  •  i{ocki:ri:i,i.Kii  i  kmf.r 
630  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


Authority  On  Glass 

HENRIETTE  NEWMAN,  Inc. 

662   Lexington   Ave.,  New  York 

Bet.  55th  and  56th  Sts. 

PLaza  3-2416 


Largest  Collection  of  Antigues 

and 

Decorative  Accessories  For 

Town  and  Country  Homes 


LAMPS 

Ornaments  Converted 
Into  Lamps 

Early  Glass  and  China 
Prints,  Paintings  &  Etchings 

Special  Attention  To  The  Trade 
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JHantels  of  (Urptracter 


A  beautifully  carved  Georgian 
marble  mantel.  Special  interest 
should  be  taken  in  the  center 
panel  with  the  cherubs  and  gar- 
lands of  roses.  The  effect  is 
carried  out  with  the  leaf  design 
on  the  pilasters. 


i 


I 


We  ask  for  comparison  as  to 
quality  and  price  on  all  our 
wood     ami     marble      mantels. 

Inc. 

J.   W.    IOHNSON.    Pres. 

251    E.  33rd  ST.  &  620  LEX.  AVE. 

NEW   YORK.   N.   Y. 

aEEBRiBiSW.SiSM'SiiKa.S 


Sheraton   Mahoganj 

Pi < miing  <.la-» 

I. >!,''    high 

Vn  example  of  the  many 
choice  pieces  of  nrniwl  -i/<- 
available   here. 


DOUGLAS    CURRY 

Entire    ~th    Fit 

.-,  I  \S1  ">7il.  ST-  M  w  YORK 


Jl.  £aU 


COMPANY.    INC 


An  accent  of  re- 
finement  for 
making  a  beauti- 
ful interior,  more 
beautiful. 


Your   interior    de- 
signer is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  qual- 
ity   shown    in 
"Sabels  mirrors. 


140  WEST  22nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  Forthcoming  Book 
on 

Martha 
Cra  ham 

Illustrated  Ed.  S3.00 

New  Catalogue 
of  Dance  Books 
Sent  on  Request 

K  a  m  i  n 

Book    Shop 

1423  Sixth  Ave.  at  58th  St. 
New   York   City 


Shop.    Bow  1  and  fillers 
not  a  set.  but  the  combina- 

n  is  natural  and  atti 
tive.  'The  howl  ma)  he 
used  for  flowers  as  well  as 
punch.  Maybe  something 
could  he  worked  out  on 
using  the  fillers  as  sprink- 
lers for  the  flowers,  but  I 
doubt  it. 

#  *  * 

Not  everyone  realizes 
that  a  fine  antique  is  no 
more  costly  than  a  good 
reproduction,  and  fre- 
quently not  nearly  as  dear 
a  "modernistic"  pieee 
designed  h\  a  contempo- 
rary artist.  This  little  pe- 
culiarity of  the  furniture 
is  quite  heavy,  shaped  like  a  market  is  brought  sharply 
small    -_dass    bottle   about    si\      to    mind    by    the    desk    illus- 


AMERICAN  &   ENGLISH 
ANTIQI 


n   Bowl  and  "fillers.- 
Antique  Shop. 


English 


Oriental    I  oft    porcelain 

\1   u    .:  co rated    ivith    iSth     I 

man-o'-i.ur   from    our   collection 

old  English   china.    We   he. 

fate  floors   of  furniture. 

Ginsburg   &   Levy,  inc. 

815   MADISON    AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


inches  long,  mostl)  long  neck 
with   a   bulbous   bowl   at   the 
end.   and    an    open 
passa  g<    right 
straight    through  — 
including  the  hot 
torn.  ( )ne  immerses 
the  filler  in  liquid, 
the   bowl    fills 
through    the    hole 
in  the  bottom,  and 
the      server      then 
simpl)       puts      his 
thumb     over      the 
hole     in     the     top, 
lilts  the  filler  from 
the    bowl,   holds    it 
o  \  ei    the    punch 
glass,    removes    his 
thumb  .  .  .  and  the 
punch  flows  out  in 
an  orderly  manner, 
nothing   like   bringing   some 
immutable  law  of  physics  in- 
to one's  drinking  parties.  .  .  . 
Two  fillets  are  shown  here. 
with    an     unadorned    simple 


t  rated,     from     Israel 
It    is    attributed 


"Cock-fight"  chair 

There's 


Westport  Antique  Shop. 


Allison,  a  famous  cabinet- 
maker of  New  York,  working 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. It's  a  safe  bet  that  this 
could   not   be  duplicated  to 


Israel  Sack 

Incorporated 


Invites  you  to  view 
their  large  collection  of 

FIXE    AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


in  their  new  shop  at 

61  East  57th  Street. 

New  York 


day  for  anything  like  the 
goblet-shaped  "Nelson"  bowl,  really  reasonable  price  asked 
all  from  the  English  Antique      for  the  original. 

As  you  can  see  from 

Library  table,  from  Florian  Par  the    photograph,    it    IS 

a  so-called  "Butler's"' 
desk,  in  type  at  least, 
with  the  desk-part 
pulling  cut  for  use. 
and  pushing  back  and 
shutting  up  flush  with 
the  drawers  beneath 
when  n  o  t  needed. 
thus  making  a  beau- 
tiful, straight  -  front 
chest.  The  "E  Pluri- 
bus  I'num"  brass 
handles  sport  especi- 
ally \  io;orous  eagles, 
while  the  little  but- 
tons on  the  inside 
drawers  are  of  ivory. 
1  Out.  on  page  -f  1 


Interesting  Furniture 

of 

French  Design 

for  the  Bed  Room 

Decorators  Furniture  Co.| 

383  Madisoa    \\»\ 
New    York 

Visitors    W  elcome.     BusimesM    thru    Dealers 


ABOVE:  The  entrance  loggia  of  Mr.  Robert  Griffin's 
house  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  has  the  glamorous, 
rather  Hispanic  quality  appropriate  to  its  environment,  and 
yet  has  the  simplicity  of  line  associated  with  Modern 
design. — On  the  opposite  page  is  the  view  from  Mr. 
Griffin's  porch.  The  wrought-iron  grillwork  on  the  pilasters 
lends  exotic  accent  to  this  informal  outdoor  living  room. 
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ROMANTIC   MODERN 


By  Alan  Jackson 


M 


OST  people  seem  to  believe  that  Modern  architecture 
is  a  new  st\le  of  design  invented  by  young  and  mostly 
European  architects.  Mies  and  Corbusier  and  the  like- 
dreaming  and  creating  strange  rectangular  planes  and 
swooping  porches.  Actually,  this  is  not  altogether  true. 
Modern  design  was  created  less  by  the  architects  than  by 
the  materials.  It  was  <>nl\  during  the  past  decade  or  so 
that  glass  and  planus  became  available  as  building  ma- 
terials. And  the  new  materials  meant  new  methods  of  con- 
struction and  therefore  neu  designs.  Modern  architecture 
as  we  perceive  it  toda\  would  have  been  with  us  many  years 
ago  if  the  materials  had  been  ready. 

We  must  add  to  the  new  exterior  and  interior  materials 
the  Eact  <>l  insulation.  It  is  no  longei  necessary,  as  it  was 
in  the  earliei  days  of  building,  to  have  huge  thick  walls  and 
tin\  windows  to  keep  the  cold  away.  Insulation  and  organi- 
zations like  the-  American  Radiator  Co.  have  changed  archi- 
tecture. 

Given  these  new  facilities  for  heating  and  lighting  and 
given  these  new  materials— what  was  the  first  thing  archi- 
.'  tects  tried  to  do?  They  tried  (and  succeeded)  to  "open" 
their  houses.  As  the  late  Raymond  Hood  used  to  say,  "the 
garden  should  How  into  the  house  and  the  house  into  the 
garden."  Because  the  houses  could  be  kept  warm,  the  win- 
dows could  be  larger.  Because  walls  (  ould  be  made  of  glass, 
light  could  Hood  the  house,  and  the  dark  remembered 
areas  of  Victorianism  be  banished. 

All  this  applied  mostl)  to  the  north.  In  Southern  climates, 


such  a  technique  and  philosophy  were  already  accepted. 
That  is  why,  when  you  see  a  truly  Southern  house  (and  by 
Southern  we  don't  mean  Virginia  and  its  Jeffersonian  tra- 
dition but  actually  Southern— tropical),  you  see  a  house 
that  reminds  you  strongly  of  Modern.  Such  a  house,  al- 
though everywhere  in  it  are  Traditional  treatments,  is  the 
Robert  Griffin  residence  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  built 
by  Russell  T.  Pancoast. 

Essentially  the  house  is  Spanish,  although  it  was  designed 
not  to  conform  to  any  particular  period  of  style  but  to 
express  the  owner's  taste.  As  is  typical  of  most  of  the  work 
in  the  region,  it  shows  in  its  design  the  influence  of  climate 
and  local  tradition.  The  Cuban  roof  and  wide  overhangs 
afford  shelter  from  Florida's  sudden  squalls.  A  warm  wall 
covering  reduces  the  glare  of  tropical  sunlight. 

The  natural  quarry  keystone  driveway  with  wide  joints 
planted  with  Dicondra  grass  forms  a  perfect  entrance.  A 
long  loggia  provides  a  sheltered  entrance  into  the  entry 
through  which  a  vista  is  obtained  of  the  circular  stairway. 

The  living  room  is  decorated  with  a  reproduction  of  an 
old  wallpaper  mural  surrounding  a  simple  filled  and  pol- 
ished keystone  mantel.  Mr.  Griffin,  the  owner,  is  vice 
president  of  a  wallpaper  concern  and  his  house  shows  his 
wares  to  their  best  advantage.  The  bar,  as  is  the  vogue, 
is  Modern  and  backed  with  mirror.  It  opens  onto  an 
L-shaped  screened  porch  which  acts  as  a  cocktail  lounge. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  materials,  we  should  include 
the  fact  that  the  house  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and 


?USSELL    T.    PANCOAST,    ARCHITECT 
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~l  HE  entrance  door  has  a  well-proportioned  portico ;  and  the 
■*■  rosy  Cuban  roof,  with  its  sheltering  overhang,  softens  the 
otherwise  almost  austere  lines  of  this  Modern  house.  The 
garage  is  at  the  left. — Below:  The  stairway  has  a  dramatic 
sweep  which  is  very  Modern;  but  the  wrought-iron  banister 
hung  with   potted  plants   is   definitely  romantic. 


concrete  blocks.  The  exterior  is  stuccoed,  the  interior 
furred,  lathed,  and  plastered.  You  will  notice  that  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  about  these  materials.  And  that 
is  just  the  point  we  were  driving  out.  The  fact  of  tropical 
climate  has  permitted  architects  to  build  truly  Modern 
houses  long  before  their  confreres  of  the  north  could  do  so. 
It  was  Southern  climates  that  helped  pioneer  the  new  archi- 
tecture. When  the  materials  allowed  Northern  architects 
to  build  newly  designed  houses,  it  was  to  the  Southern  and 
tropical  architecture  that  they  turned  for  guidance.  Thus, 
what  has  become  tradition  in  Florida  and  California  looks 
new  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Of  course,  one  thing  the  northerly  states  never  will  have 
is  the  vegetation  of  Florida.  Von  will  notice  how  the  archi- 
tect has  taken  advantage  of  the  abandoned  elegance  of 
palm  trees  to  enhance  by  contrast  the  simple  contours  of 
the  house.  The  site  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has  a  view  of  j 
the  beautiful  section  surrounding  Biscavne  Bay,  and  the 
architect,  obviously,  has  taken  the  best  advantage  of  the 
fact.  The  circular  stair,  which  is  a  feature  in  the  best  of 
American  tradition,  is  stylized  and  extremely  handsome. 
The  house  spells  good  nature  and  friendliness;  it  has  .1  wel- 
coming grace  about  it. 
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This  is  a  typical   American  house  in  that   it   reflects  a 
tVpi    I    American   manner  „l   living.    Ask  any  expatr.au 
American  returning  to  the  United  States  what  strike    h 
most  about  his  newly  discovered  nattve  land  and  he  wdl 
almost  certainly  tell  you  its  good  humor.    We   orget  while 
we  moan  about  the  stock  market  crashes  and  loommgje- 
pressions  that  we  are  at  heart  a  cheerful  people,  friendy 
to  others,  and  liking  a  good  time.    Oh  yes,  you  must  ** 
the  American  returning  from  Red  France  or  Na  i  G e.man 
what  he  thinks  of  us  now.    It  wdl  be  the  smiles  he  sees, 
for  there  are  few  smiles  today  in  the  streets  of  Europe 
Typical  of  America,  therefore,  in  its  expression  of  living 
is  this  Floridian  house.    Not  typical  in  style  because  our 
country  is  too  large,  the  climatic  differences  toogratTk 
house  of  Florida  cannot  be  transported  to  White  Plains 
N    Y    and  be  expected  to  function  properly  in  a  climate 
which  sometimes  causes  six  feet  of  snow    But  "every- 
where in  tins  country  can  and  should  have  a  similarity  of 
atmosphere  and  geniality.    This  house  does. 

I,  is  also  worthv  of  notice  that  this  house  does  not  seem 

Thi.  u  i  trihute  to  Mr.  Pancoast, 
ornate  or  too  expensive.   This  is  a  tribute  to     ■ 

whose  work  dots  Miami  and  Miami   Beach.    The  taste  of 

a  good  designer  is  reflected  in  his  work  no  matte,  whethe, 


AT  the  top  is  the  patio  facade  of  Mr.  Griffin's 
Miami  Beach  house.— Below  this  is  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  ultra-streamlined  in  feeling.  The  pre- 
dominating color  in  this  room  is  a  lusty  red,  most 
effective  in  the  bright  tropical  sunlight  which  pours 
in  through  the  broad  windows. 


it  be  humble  or  lavish.  Here,  in  a  beautiful,  unpretentious 
house,  the  architect  has  stamped  himself  and  his  client  as 
men  of  good  taste  with  a  flair  for  good  living.  The  Griffin 
residence  is  a  pleasant  place  to  think  on.  It  must  have 
given  the  architect  a  deal  of  pleasure  to  build,  and  it  is 
certain  it  must  give  the  owner  pleasure  to  live  in  it.  That 
is  the  true  function  of  architecture  and  styles  are  of  no 
account.  Architecture  is  the  science  of  habitation.  Any- 
thing that  makes  habitation  more  pleasant,  beautiful  easy, 
is  go°od  architecture.  By  these  by  no  means  easy  standards 
the  Griffin  residence  is  good  architecture. 
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HE  facade  of  Chossewitz,  Lauritz  Melchior's  country  house  in  Denmark. 


SIEGFRIED"   AS  A   FAMILY  MAN 


By  Catharine  Hoffmann 


N 


INE  months  out  of  every  year  Lauritz  Melchior  is  a 
man  without  a  home.   That  is  just  one  of  the  disadvantages 
to  being  a  great  heroic  tenor.   When  opera-goers  insist  that 
there  is  only  one  "Tristan,"  one  "Siegfried,"  one  "Tann- 
hauser,"  it  is  bound  to  place  the  singer  in  question  in  some- 
thing of  an  international  predicament.    The  fall  opera  sea- 
son in  San  Francisco  cannot  possibly  get  under  way  without 
him;    the   Chicago   Opera   is   forced   to   defer   its  Wagner 
presentations  until  he  is  available;  the  Metropolitan  cannot 
find  any  substitute  star  for  its  biggest  box-office  attraction 
("Tristan  and  Isolde");  Covent  Garden  sends  frantic  cables 
to  make  sure  he  will  arrive  in  time  for  the  spring  opening; 
and  the  French  will  defend  their  claim  to  his  services  at 
the  Paris  Grand  Opera  during  July  as  desperately  as  they 
would  defend  the  tri-color  in  Morocco.    Nearly  a  hundred 
opera-less  cities   throughout   the  world  send  up  a   yearly 
clamor  for  his  appearance  on  their  concert  stages  that  can- 
not go  unheeded,  while  the  radio  moguls  fight  to  buy  up 
whatever  time  and  voice  are  left  in  half-hour  and  hour 
installments.   So  it's  a  case  of  planes  and  trains,  trunks  and 
hotels,  and  no  place  where  one  can  stay  long  enough  to  set 
up  house  and  be  at  home.     (But  of  course,  you  meet  such 
interesting  people!) 

What  is  more  natural  or  more  ironical  than  that  Lauritz 
Milchior's   greatest  interest  in  life— aside  from  his  music- 


should  be  his  home?  For  when  he  is  not  conforming  to  the 
Wagnerian  heroic  ideal  on  the  opera  stage,  Melchior  is  by 
way  of  being  one  of  the  simplest,  most  jovial,  most  warm- 
hearted and  most  hospitable  scions  of  the  ancient  Danish 
tradition  of  sociability  and  conviviality.  He  is  distinctly 
conscious  of  his  position  in  the  musical  world,  and  enjoys 
his  opera  and  concert  performances  almost  as  much  as  his 
audiences  do,  yet  he  is  genuinely  happy  only  during  those 
three  blessed  months  of  the  year  that  he  can  spend  at  home 
with  his  family. 

Home  is  Chossewitz,  Mr.  Melchior's  vast  wooded  estate 
in  Denmark,  and  the  family  consists  of  petite,  vivacious 
"Kleinchen"  (who  gave  up  a  movie  career  to  become  the 
giant  tenor's  wife,  business  manager,  secretary  and  confi- 
dential adviser— a  sort  of  female  Pooh-Bah),  lb  (Mr.  Mel- 
chior's tall,  handsome  son,  who  is  studying  to  become  a 
doctor),  Birte  (his  lovely  young  daughter),  Papa  and  Mama 
Haacker  (Mrs.  Melchior's  parents)  Agnes  Melchior,  (the 
singer's  blind  sister,  who  was  responsible  for  launching  him 
on  his  musical  career),  Bok  (the  Melchiors'  indispensable 
chauffeur  and  factotum),  Lisi,  (the  Danish  cook  who  fol- 
lows them  around  the  world  to  look  after  their  tremendous, 
particular  appetites)  and  four  or  five  dogs  of  assorted  shapes 
and  sizes. 

Then  one  is  always  certain  to  bump  into  someone  one  has 
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ly  Constance    Hope   Associates,    inc. 


just  been  reading  about  at  Chossewitz— a  Eamous  con 
a  well-known  sports  writer,  or  a  distinguished  pain 
Hugh  Walpole  (Melchior's  first  patron  and  great  friend) 
is  a  frequent  visitor.  So  is  Jean  Hersholt.  Or  you  may 
meet  Lotte  Lehmann,  dressed  in  her  brilliant  dirndl,  and 
her  husband  Mr.  Krause.  Richard  Crooks  is  another 
frequent  summei  visitor,  as  is  Captain  Peter  Freuchen,  the 
explorer.  There  is  always  open  house  at  Chossewitz,  and 
whoever  or  however  distinguished  the  visitor,  he  does  not 
remain  a  visitor  for  long;  he  becomes  part,  almost  at  once, 
of  the  big,  genial,  fun-loving  Melchior  family. 

Like  "Siegfried,"  the  character  with  whom  he  is  so  closely 
identified  on  the  opera  stage,  Lauritz  Melchior  is  in  real 
life  a  famous  hunter,  and  he  chose  the  site  of  Chossewitz 
particularly  because  of  the  wonderful  forest  lands  sur- 
rounding it,  which  he  keeps  well  stocked  with  deer,  rabbits, 
elks,  partridges  and  pheasants.  Chossewitz  comprises  3000 
acres,  with  a  private  lake  that  would  be  a  fisherman's  idea 
of  paradise.  There  is  a  large,  three-story  main  house  sur- 
rounded by  both  formal  and  informal  flower  gardens, 
nestled  in  among  groves  of  stately  evergreen  trees,  where 
once  a  robber  baron's  castle  stood.  From  its  broad  terrace, 
where  the  family  often  gathers  for  lunch  or  tea,  to  enjoy 
the  afternoon  sun  or  for  a  friendly  game  of  ping-pong  or 
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THE  lake  at  Chossewitz  is  well-stocked  with  fish, 
to  the  delectation  of  Mr.  Melchior  and  his  gay  young 
wife,  both  of  whom  are  lovers  of  the  chase  in  all  its 
forms. — "Kleinchen,"  as  Mrs.  Melchior  is  fondly  called, 
serves  beer  to  her  famous  husband  from  the  window 
of   the   little   playhouse   perched   on   the   lake-bank. 


BELOW  is  the  music  room  at  Chossewitz,  where 
the  great  tenor  practices  his  Wagnerian  arias,  and 
otherwise  prepares  himself  for  an  arduous  season  of 
opera  in  New  York. 


billiard.  \  red  Ragstone  walk  leads  down-hijl  to  the 
Kike  front,  and  the  quaint  ryrolean  boathouse.  A  little 
distance  awa\  and  up  the  hill  arc-  the  barn,  garages 
and  servants  quarters. 

In  the  appointments  of  the  mam  house's  twent)  odd 
rooms  there  is  a  curious  blend  of  the  formal  and  the 
informal,  the  stately  and  exquisite,  with  the  casual  and 
charming.  In  some-  respects  it  is  \er\  much  the  hunting 
lodge,  in  others  vers  much  the  manor  house.  Both  the 
Melchiors  are  enthusiastic  collectors  of  antiques  and 
their  home  is  tilled  with  rare  old  pieces  of  furniture 
and  objets  dart.  On  the  other  hand  the  tenor  is  well 
up  on  the  latest  modern  household  inventions,  and, 
w  ith  the  estimable  Bok's  connivance,  has  installed  radio 
and  telephone  outlets  in  every  room  (including  the 
bathrooms),  frigidaires,  electric  air-cooling  devices  and 
an  'American  Bar."  with  as  many  up-to-date  drink- 
concocting  gadgets  as  it  has  bottles  of  mellowed-with- 
ase  ingredients  lor  the  man-sized  drinks  Mr.  Melchior 


mixes 


Last  year  Mr.  Melchior  and  Bok  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  worked  out  a  super-modern  watering  system. 
Of  course  the  new  toy  had  to  be  tried  out,  so  the  inventive 
pair  stole  out  of  the  house  early  one  morning  and  proceeded 
to  spray  the  gardens,  flooding  the  lawns  and  footpaths. 
Then  they  began  on  the  already  spotless  terrace  and  terrace 


furniture.  Bui  that  was  not  enough.  Glancing  upward  at  a 
row  of  open  windows,  Melchior  nudged  the  chauffeur. 
"|a  Gott,"  Bok  grinned,  and  turned  the  hose  on  full  force. 
Cries  of  protest  and  indignation  issued  from  the  open  win- 
dows as  guests  were  routed  out  of  bed,  and  the  two  villains 
lied  the  scene  just  in  time  to  escape  a  return  shower  of 
shoes  and  odd  brickbats. 

Steeped  in  the  Bayreuth  tradition,  Mr.  Melchior  has 
cultivated  a  taste  for  baroque  art  and  pieces  of  the  Bieder- 
meir  period.  But  "Kleinchen"  is  a  firm  orientalist  with 
a  particular  flair  for  porcelains  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  old 
Japanese  carved  ivories.  These  two  seemingly  divergent 
tastes  blend  admirably  in  the  Chossewitz  rooms,  which 
have  been  furnished  with  unerring  good  taste. 

The  Melchiors  tell  an  amusing  story  about  the  acqui- 
sition of  their  "second  bed."  They  were  married  a  week 
or  so  after  the  young  tenor  signed  his  first  contract  with 
the  Hamburg  Opera  House.  His  first  performance  there 
paid  for  the  rental  of  their  apartment,  with  just  enough 
over  for  the  purchase  of  a  bed.  A  week  or  so  later  they 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  Melchior's  fellow-members 
of  the  Royal  Danish  Guard,  who  announced  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  coming  to  Germany  to  pay  the  newlyweds 
a  visit.  A  fine  idea,  thought  the  Melchiors,  but  what  about 
a  bed  for  the  guests?  Well,  there  was  a  "Tannhauser" 
performance  at  the  Opera  House  the  next  night,  and  they 


ABOVE  is  Mr.  Melchior's  favor- 
ite grandfather  clock. — Right: 
In  the  Melchiors'  bedroom,  the  bro- 
caded velvet  hangings  on  the  walls 
came  from  a  Doge's  palace,  and  the 
bed  is  contrived  of  carvings  from  an 
ancient  baroque  door. 


i    ,,„    ,  second  bed. 
.  ,  ,„  ,„.,  them  enough  toi  ■> 
6g«red  that  rft?a  nelrby  auction  gaUerV    They   P 
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«T)ALLET  Dancer  in  Her 
■D  Dressing  Room,"  a  pastel 
executed  by  Degas  probably  in 
the  year  1878.  This  typically 
fresh  and  glowing  painting  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  and 
was  exhibited  in  the  great  Degas 
show  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Art. 


Courtesy  of  the   Pennsylvania    Museum   of  Art,   Philadelphia 


T 


HE  ballet  girl  gave  Degas  a  great  opportunity  for  tech- 
nical display;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  illusion 
of  dancing  which  the  ballet  so  generously  offers  the  artist. 
He  made  a  special  study  of  the  theatre,  of  costume,  of 
gesture,  of  the  relation  of  the  dance  to  music;  and  to  this 
he  added  the  rare,  specialized  technique  which  has  made 
his  ballet  dancers  the  most  significant  that  have  ever  been 
painted. 

We  also  know  Degas  as  a  painter  of  the  French  working 
woman,  of  landscapes,  as  an  excellent  sculptor,  and,  in  his 
early  days,  as  a  romantic  portrayer  of  rather  sentimental 
French  family  life— Papa,  Mam  an  et  tous  les  enjants. 
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DEGAS  AND   THE  BALLET 


U  DALLET  Dancers  on  the 
•U  Stage,"  also  a  pastel,  is 
dated  1883,  and  was  loaned  to 
the  aforementioned  Degas  exhibi- 
tion by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Ginn  of  Cleveland.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Degas' 
group  of  ballet  paintings,  this 
picture  shows  the  superb 
draughtsmanship  and  sweep  of 
line  which  are  characteristic  of 
this  great  French  artist 


J  EFT:  This  distinguished  dinner  table 
•*-'  has  an  unmistakable  air  of  simple 
dignity.  The  linen,  very  sleek  and  tail- 
ored of  pattern,  comes  from  Mosse, 
Inc.;  and  the  silver  is  the  interesting 
new  "Juliana"  design  from  the  Watson 
Company,  of  Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 
Photo  by  Dana  B.  Merrill. — Above: 
This  shapely  urn  is  of  old  English  plate, 
and  was  made  about  1880.  Below: 
More  treasures  for  the  collector  of  old 
silver.  Left  to  right:  A  Georgian  Shef- 
field plate  hot  water  jug,  made  in  1810; 
a  modern  tray  of  English  silver,  repro- 
duction of  a  Paul  Lamerie  piece;  a 
Georgian  silver  mustard  pot  from  Lon- 
don, dated  1773,  manufactured  by  Paul 
Freeman;  and  a  Georgian  Sheffield  cof- 
fee pot,  circa  1790.  All  from  James 
Robinson. 


T 


REASURE  your  silver 
heirlooms  while  ye  may,  for 
this  winter  silver  will  be  used 
more  generally  and  more  beau- 
tifully than  perhaps  ever  be- 
fore. Old  silver,  like  the  James 
Robinson's  cake  basket  and 
Reed  and  Barton  table  pieces 
and  new,  dramatically  designed 
Jensen  silver,  have  a  vast  pop- 
ularity.    Some    of    the    more 
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SIL  VER 


ARISTOCRAT 


OF  THE 


TABLE 


BY    way    of    contrast    with    Robinson's    Old    English    silver    shown    on    the    opposite    page,    Georg 
Jensen   presents  this  array   of   Modern   pitchers.     They   have   the   dramatic  symmetry   identified 
with  contemporary  design;  and  their  lines  are  poised  and  fluent.     Photo  by  August. 
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elaborate  dinner  tables  will  be  set  in  the 
old  French  and  Earl)  American  way, 
with  fine  damask  spreads;  and  othei 
tables,  equally  formal,  will  use  [ace  run- 
ners and  doilies  as  .1  background  for 
eithei  old  or  new  silver.  Some  o\  the 
handsomest  late  sets  of  the  season  were 
seen  recently  at  Kargere's.  I  he  designs 
are  quite  new,  and  the  priceless  laces 
quite  old.  one  set  running  up  to  some 
thine  ovei   twelve  hundied  dollars. 


TWO  views  of  a  rare  old  George  II  cake 
basket  made  in  London  in  1742  by  Paul 
Lamerie.  Its  delicate  filigree  pattern  and  exquisite 
workmanship  make  it  a  proud  treasure  for  your 
sideboard.        It    comes     from    James     Robinson. 
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Both  damask  and  fine  lace 
demand  the  richest  of  silver; 
and  many  of  the  dinner  tables 
this  season  will  carry  not  only 
flat  silver  and  hollow-ware,  but 
plates  and  tumblers,  candle- 
sticks and  fruit  bowls,  and  end- 
less little  gadgets,  all  of  silver. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Georgian  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, the  Colonial  and  the 
Eighteenth  Century  French, 
almost  any  table  carrying  fine 
silver  can  be  set  with  rich 
doilies.  The  Jacobean  table, 
the  Spanish,  Italian  Renais- 
sance (which  carries  strips  of 
embroidery  or  damask  equally 
well),  set  with  effective  doilies 
can  be  made  most  interesting. 
The  modernistic  table  is  effec- 
tive with  or  without  doilies. 
It  is  also  extremely  important 


'if 


)VE:  Two  stunning  Modern  pieces  from 
>wle  Mfg.  Co.  The  cake  plate  at  the  left, 
s  three  ball  feet,  has  a  diameter  of  ten  inches; 
e  shimmering  fruit  bowl  beside  it,  of  the  same 
;r,  makes  a  tine  companion-piece.  The  lines 
e  distinguished  pieces  are  fluent,  well-turned, 
',  and  remarkably  chaste. 


TZ)  ELOW:  The  tea-table  is  definitely  staging  a  come- 
■*-'  back  this  season.  Here  is  a  charmingly  ar- 
ranged one,  with  a  definitely  cordial  feeling  about 
it.  The  airy  tea-cloth  and  napkins  come  from 
Mosse,  Inc.  The  silver  is  Reed  &  Barton's  elegant 
"Pointed  Antique"  pattern,  courtesy  Sterling  Silver- 
smiths' Guild  of  America.    Photo  by  Dana  B.  Merrill. 


j""1  HE    ultra-Modern    in    table   settings 
is  here  represented  by  this  striking 
arrangement  of  contemporary  Danish  sil- 
ver.    The  pattern  is  geometric  and  un- 
fretful. 


looking  with  individual  pi© 
ot  glass  and  silver.    Sour-  of 
the  doilies  tan  these  tables  are 
brought    from    Mexi<  me 

from  China,  and  ol  course  a 
great  variety  are  manufactured 
in  1  ranee. 

A    tabic    of    dazzling    bril- 
liance    was  ed    recentl) 

for  a  Modern  dining  room 
panel  ol  bakelite  with  stand- 
ards ol  silver,  with  the  center 
panel  Mink  some  three  inches 
below  the  surface  and  lined 
with  silver  for  Bowers;  and  all 
the  decoration,  candlesticks, 
etc.,  of  Modern  silver  — no 
color  except  the  flowers  and 
small  mats  of  red  linen.  I  have 
never  seen  silver  more  inter- 
nal \  displayed,  and  more 
in  hannom  with  the  scheme 
of  decoration. 


This   table   was   set  especially   for   Arts 
&  Decoration.     PI  August. 


ABOVE:    Another  group  oi  graceful    pieces   from 
the  Towle  14  The  design  used  in  all  three 

pieces — bowl,  plate  and  centerpiece — is  appropriately 
called  Cascade  It  vou  like  the  simple  kind  of 
formality,  this  silver  is  sure  to  please  you. 


BELOW:  A  buffet  supper  table  set  with  distinction 
and    graciousness.       Again,    the    linen    is    from 
^e.    Inc.       The      Late    Georgian'    silver    comes 
from  the  Gorham  Company,  courtesy  Sterling  Silver 
smiths    Guild  of  America.  Photo  by  Dana  B.  Merrill 


3ELEHANTY,    ARCHITECT 


Interior   Photos  by   Drix   Durye 
C  ROM  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  you   look  down  into  a  fifty-foot  sweep  of  the  drawing  room, 
through  the  Palladian  window  into  a  garden  of  surpassing  beauty.      Flame  and  beige  and  brown 
furnish  the  room. 
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MIMI  DURANT.  DECORATOR 


BRADLEY  DELEHANTY.  ARCHITECT 


THE  white-walled  dining  room  has  panels  of  Chinese  paper  on  a  silver  ground.    The  floor  covering 
is  chartreuse,  furniture  pickled  pine,  upholstery  white — a  color  scheme  which  is  as  luminous  as 
the  garden  beyond   the  windows.      A  quivering  light  seems  to  obtain  here. 


ARCHITECT  AND  DECORATOR  COLLABORATE 


By  John  Mailman 


w 


IN  the  gay  little  powder  room,  the  coloring  is  smart,  crisp  and  vivic 
The  wallpaper  is  red  and  white  and  the  dressing  table  is  covered  i 
black  cellophane.     The  ingenious  mirror  shelves  are  noticeable. 


HEN  a  decoratoi  and  an  architect  collaborate  in  de- 
signing  and  building  a  house,  from  blue  print  to  finished 
walls,  one  anticipates  a  result  that  will  be  not  onT)  individual 
but  that  will  offer  ingratiating  possibilities  lor  decorative 
effect. 

Such  collaboration  has  been  accomplished  recently  in 
the  remodeling  of  an  old  house  in  East  Sixty-Fourth  Street. 
It  is  apparent  when  one  examines  the  illustrations  on  these 
pages  that  a  prett)  deal  concept  of  the  completed  house 
was  had  in  advance  1>\  the  designers,  even  to  the  unusually 
commodious  grouping  of  furniture  and  the  happiest 
touches  of  decoration.  It  may  be  that  ideas  grew  on  paper, 
as  so  often  happens,  when  one  or  other  of  the  artists  was 
experimenting  with  plans.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  had 
been  visualized  and  revisualized  and  been  assuming  ever 
more  concrete  shape  for  years,  if  not  in  connection  with 
this  house  immediatelv,  still  in  connection  with  houses 
in  general.  For  artists— and  are  we  not  all  artists  at 
least  once  in  a  while  when  we  plan  the  houses  we'd  like  to 
build  in  our  imaginations?— do  a  lot  of  visualizing,  or  what 
the  psvc  hologists  call  dreaming.  And  they  know  that  past 
experience  and  present  inspiration  are  pretty  closely  knit 
together. 

The  architect,  Bradlev  Delehanty,  and  the  decorator, 
Mi  mi  Durant,  agreed  that  this  house  must  be  a  compre- 
hensive home,  a  comfortable  home  for  Mrs.  Durant  and 
her  husband  and  their  two  children,  and  a  pleasurable  one 


A  T  one  end  of  the  master  bedroom 
*•  is  this  gracious  fireplace  group. 
The  general  coloring  is  chartreuse, 
silver  and  white  against  off-white 
walls.  The  interesting  fan-patterned 
wallpaper  in  the  niches  lends  a  deli- 
cate accent  to  this  serene  interior. 
Below:  This  intriguing  and  sportive 
bar  was  designed  for  Mr.  John 
Durant.  The  walls  are  of  flexwood 
and  the  sturdy  furniture  of  oak.  The 
bar  itself  is,  as  you  can  see,  equipped 
to  the  nth  degree  of  perfection. 
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Garden   Photos  by  Samuel   H.   Gottscho 


too,  with  a  spacious  qualit)   about  it,  with  appointments 
adequate  to  the  entertaining  of  then   main   friends.    And 

it  was  to  have  .i  garden,  a  wonderful  garden,  that  was  to 
be  visible  from  as  main  rooms  as  possible. 

In  the  process  o\  remodeling  none  of  the  charm  of  the 
original  house  was  to  be  relinquished.    None  of  the  charm, 
that  is.  but  all  of  the  stuffiness,  Eoi  v. me  of  the  rooms  were 
too  small  for  their  new  purposes,  light  was  insufficient,  and 
architectural   detail    superabundant.     By   respacing  several 
of  the  rooms,  by  opening  up  the  walls  for  large  windows, 
by  extending  the  living  room  far  back  into  the  lot,  giving 
it  a  full  fifty  feet  of  length,  and  In   planning  a  wonderful 
garden  on  the  new  roof  thus  created,  their  purposes  were 
furthered  considerably. 

The  eventual  house  does  preserve  the  original  charm, 
with  the  good  old  woodwork,  trims  and  stairs,  in  the  little 
entrance  hall,  the  handsomely  shaped  recesses  in  the  master 
bedroom,  and  fine  proportions  and  high  ceilings  to  the 
rooms  generally.  In  addition,  giving  a  new  quality  to  the 
whole,  came  simplicity  in  new  architectural  embellishment 
and  imagination  in  decoration.  All  contribute  gracefully 
to  the  making  of  a  "contemporary"  home. 

Out  of  space  partly  occupied  by  an  adjacent  garage  an 
engaging  powder  room  was  fashioned,  just  off  the  entrance 
hall.  Another  small  area  was  impounded  for  a  bar-and 
how  cllu  ic nt  and  atmospheric  a  bar  it  became  can  be  seen 
in  the  illustration. 

The  little  powder  room  announces  at  once,  to  the  ladies 
at  least,  that  here  is  a  home  in  which  hospitality  also  is 
offered  in  contemporar)   terms.         (  ontinued  on  page  40) 


THE  walled  garden  terrace  over  the  living  room 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  this 
unusual  house.  It  is  flagstone-paved  and  brick- 
walled.  The  wattle  fence  and  luxuriant  evergreens 
guarantee  a  thoroughly  satisfying  illusion  of  being 
in  the  country,  instead  of  in  the  heart  of  New 
York's  East  Sixties.  Can  you  imagine  a  more 
lyric  atmosphere  for  outdoor  dining  or  cocktails.-' 


i "  HE  two  screens  shown  on  this 
-*■  page  were  designed  and  executed 
by  Helen  Treadwell.  The  one  at  the 
left,  dubbed  "Chile",  is  so  called  be- 
cause its  design  was  inspired  by  an 
old  Chilean  pottery  motif.  The  back- 
ground is  a  gray  antique  faille,  the 
deer  are  colored  in  a  darker  gray,  and 
the  stylized  flowers  and  leaves  are  a 
vivid  contrasting  blue.  —  The  screen 
below  portrays  the  exotic  grace  of 
jungle  orchids  in  triumphant  colors 
against  a  rose  faille  ground.  The 
leaves  are  neutral  green. 


SCREEN 
TEST 

Two  Modern 

Aspirants 

for  Honors 


CHARLES  Basken.  ille,  Jr.,  is  a 
well  known  painter  with  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  Orient.  On  a  recent 
trip  to  India,  he  was  inspired  to  paint 
the  screen  at  the  right,  aptly  called 
"Black      Leopar  These      gracile, 

snarling  creatures  slither  dramatically 
about  among  the  tall  cactus  plants;  and 
the  effect  is  at  once  diabolic  and 
pleasing  The  screen  itself  is  made 
of  "false  Barer". — Below:  Mr.  Ba>.- 
kervtlle  pursues  his  interest  in  the  cac- 
tus in  trm  \t-ry  striking  and  vibrant 
screen,  lacquered  in  subtle  gray  and 
white  on  a  silver  ground.  Photos 
courtesy  Paul  Reinhardt  Galleries. 
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LTHOUC»H  there  are  vcrj  Modern  screens  oi  engraved  glass 
and  pressed  metal,  as  yet  nothing  has  quite  taken  the  place  of  the 
painted  screen  done  for  some  particular  environment,  designed 
close  to  the  decorative  scheme  and  presented  in  harmonious  color v 
We  are  showing  here  the  work  of  two  very  definitely  progressive 
designers  along  these  lines.  Nature  seems  to  be  the  inspiration 
for  both  these  workers,  but  Nature  in  somewhat  erratic  moods. 

In  Mr.  Baskerville's  work,  the  cactus  is  nearly  always  in  evi- 
dence, and  with  it  some  very  lively  and  sinister  leopards.  There 
is  probably  no  more  strange,  mocking  beast  than  these  writhing 
black  figures  from  the  Indian  jungles,  whose  gayer,  playful  mo- 
ments seem  dangerous  to  the  last  desree. 

Helen  Treadwell  takes  Nature  in  smaller  doses  and  in  a  lighter 
mood.  Her  lower  screen  is  unreal  and  tropical  and  rich  in  color: 
and  the  upper  one  is  very  convincing,  if  somewhat  surrealistic. 
The  deer  have  absolutely  that  startled  effect,  not  onlv  in  their 
faces  but  in  their  bodies,  that  comes  to  wild  animals  if  anything 
happens  to  frighten  them  on  plain  or  prairie.  They  are  beauti- 
fully drawn,  and  all  the  foolish  little  flowers  and  leaves  about 
them  seem  to  make  for  them  the  right  kind  of  whimsical  en- 
vironment. 
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PERRY    TIFFANY    AND    NEIL    MARTIN.    CONSULTING    DECORATORS 
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Photos  by  Louis   Mend« 


FROM   THE  RIVIERA  TO  THE  SHREWSBURY 


B 


Y  bag  and  baggage,  crate  and  van,  the  Americans  came 
home  from  Europe  when  American  dollars  no  longer 
bought  sufficient  francs,  lire  and  pounds  to  make  them  feel 
safe  in  continued  expatriation. 

Especially  from  France,  where  many  of  them  lived  be- 
cause modest  incomes  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  comparative  luxury,  the  exodus  w.is  great.      \  gallon  of 


gasoline  took  sixty-five  cents  and  the  tax  collectors  became 
increasingly  scrutinizing.  But  there  was  still  enough  money 
from  the  trust  fund  to  live  well  enough  in  America  and 
to  bring  home  the  furniture  and  bibelots  which  had  been 
collected  with  such  pleasure  and  care.  And  so,  sometimes 
with  misgivings  and  sometimes  with  a  renaissance  of 
patriotism,  they  came  home.  (Continued  on  page  40) 


TOP  of  opposite  page:  The 
window  end  of  Mrs.  Sells' 
long  living-dining  room.  The 
dining  table  comes  from 
Anjim  and  is  in  walnut  of 
fine  patine.  It  is  rare  because 
it  is  Louis  XV,  an  epoch  from 
which  came  very  few  tables 
suitable  for  dining.  The  chairs 
are  Louis  XVI,  also  in  wal- 
nut. The  curtains  are  made  of 
old  French  percale,  in  a  de- 
sign long  documented  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs. 


RIGHT:  Adjoining  the  liv- 
ing room  is  a  music 
room.  The  corner  piece  con- 
tains a  radio.  The  trumeau 
over  the  Louis  XV  console 
table  of  fruitwood  is  by  Olga 
Sorensen,  of  Paris  and  New 
York.  Over  the  other  table  is 
a  flower  painting  by  E.  Barn- 
ard Lintott. 


RIGHT:  Upstairs,  over  a 
one-story  wing,  Mrs.  Sells 
constructed  a  large  bedroom 
overlooking  the  garden.  It 
serves  also  as  a  sitting  room, 
and  boasts  a  fine  Louis  XIII 
bed  from  Brittany  and  two 
handsome  antique  armoires 
(not  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph), which  have  been  con- 
verted into  shoe  and  hat 
closets.  Also  from  Brittany  is 
the  picturesque  little  writing 
table. 
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Photos   by   Damora,   courtesy   Constance    Hope   Associates,   (nc.l 


I"  p-to  dab    dinn<  i   tabh    I""  >l     a  group  of  Venini  glass  pieo  s  .is  jts  chief  decoration.  The  centerpiece  is  a  heavy  crystal  bowl,  simple  and  graceful  of  line. 

I!"  Shallow  Li  ,  i  cleai  Crystal,  bul  the  main  body  of  the  bowl  is  of  a  bubbly  glass,  winch  the  Italians  call  \ommttrso.  Flanking  this  is  a  pair  of 
livelj  linl.  horses  likewisi  ol  th<  tommtrso  glass,  pale  green  in  color,  their  manes  and  tails  flecked  with  gold.  The  fingerbowls  are  of  the  same  glass  and 
coloi      Mi-    linen    handmadi    in  Porto  Rico,  was  designed  by  Marge    Kennedy  for  Leacock. 


VENETIAN  GLASS  IN  MODERN  FORMS 


\ 
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IN'  inimitable  an  <>[  the  Venetian  glass-blowers  is  a 
heritage  thai  has  been  well  cherished  and  wisely  assimilated 
by  theii  rwentieth  Century  descendants.  As  we  all  know. 
Modern  i  raftsmanship,  Modem  decoration,  Modern  art,  are 
jimpl)  natural  developments  ol  the  Traditional.  And  no 
where  is  this  Eacl  more  clearly  realized  than  in  the  work  ol 
such  contemporary  glass-makers  as  Orrefors,  Steuben,  Doro 
ili\  I  hoi  pe,  in  the  industrial  designs  ol  su<  h  men  as  Russel 
Wrighl  and  Sakier,  and  in  the  silvei  ol  George  [ensen. 
\n  enterprising  New  York  firm  has  recently  broughi  to 
iIhs  country,  Foi  the  fn si  tunc.  ;i  collection  of  decorative 
^l.iss  thai  interprets  the  centuries-old  tradition  <>l  Venetian 
glass  in  dramatically    Modern  Eorms.    Designed  l>\   Venini 


of  Murano,  (which  for  many  generations  has  been  well 
versed  in  the  crafts,)  these  pieces  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  Iiihsi  Modern  style— rhythm  of  feeling,  purity  of  line, 
simplicity  of  form.  At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  qualities 
thai  made  the  antique  Venetian  glass  so  distinguished  have 
keen  lost.  You  will  find  here  the  same  crystal-clearness,  the 
same  depth  of  color,  the  same  unmistakable  textural  effects. 
Each  piece  is  made  by  hand,  with  an  integrity  and  sureness 
of  touch,  with  an  imaginativeness  of  approach,  that  are 
quite  beyond  compare.  And,  being  an  expression  of  the 
best  in  contemporary  craftsmanship,  this  glass  is  as  adapt- 
able to  a  Traditional  setting  as  to  a  Modern  one— perhaps 
because  it  is  so  definitely  a  pan  of  both. 


I 
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ABOVE,  left  to  right:  Three  very  distinguished  pieces  of  Venini  glass. 
The  bowl  at  the  left  is  a  smoky  grey  with  iridescent  overtones,  with  a 
raised  motif  around  the  base.  The  vase  in  the  center  is  intriguingly  em- 
bellished with  raised  knobs.  The  small  bowl  at  the  right  is  of  triple- 
moulded  glass  in  a  gay  pimento  shade,  flecked  with  gold. — Here  we  have 
a  generous-sized  ash  bowl,  triple-moulded  of  clear  crystal  bubbles,  touched 
with  gold;  a  pair  of  candlesticks  with  columns  of  fluted  milk  glass;  and 
two  water-blue  cups  that  may  be  used  for  cocktails  or  cigarette-containers. 
The  exuberant  colors  of  Venini  glass  impart  significant  accents  to  any 
decorative  scheme. 


BELOW,  left  to  right:  This  impudent  and  cocky  horse  is  deep  sapphire 
blue  and  gold,  very  Modern  in  feeling.  The  decorative  bird  in  front  of 
him  has  a  body  of  opaque  white  glass  and  transparent  wings,  tail  and  crest. 
The  small  bowl  accompanying  them  is  a  delicate,  shell-like  coral  in  color,  with 
a  gleam  of  gold  on  its  surface. — We  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
as  a  complement  to  the  effulgent  glories  of  Venini  glass  than  some  of  the 
picturesque  and  imaginative  porcelains  designed  by  Madame  Lenci,  the  famous 
Italian  ceramist.  The  figurines  above  are  eloquent  of  Southern  Italy  at  her 
most  joyous,  with  their  bravely  colored  costumes  and  carefree  attitudes. 
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EFT:  2,  4,  6  Minetta  Street 
*■* '  in  Greenwich  Village,  a 
group  of  fine  old  houses  built 
in  Manhattan's  salad  days. 
This  photograph  was  taken  in 
1935,  and  these  houses  have 
been  torn  down  since,  sad  to 
relate.  There  are  not  too 
many  of  their  kind  left,  and 
we  hope  that  New  York  will 
cling  to  the  few  that  remain; 
for  'those  shapely  doorways 
and  graceful  proportions  are 
quite  inimitable. — Below:  The 
soaring  buildings  of  Rocke- 
feller Center  are  proud  ex- 
amples of  the  best  in  Twen- 
tieth Century  architecture. 
Their  proportions,  too,  are 
unique;  and  we  hope  that 
future  generations  may  never 
see  fit  to  destroy  them,  as  they 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  City  as 
their  picturesque  predecessors. 


VHICH  DO 
YOU  LIKE 
BEST— 


ew  York  Now  or  Then? 


ated  with  Photographs  by  Berenice 
t,  from  the  Exhibition  "Changing  New 
Sponsored  by  the  Federal  Art  Pro- 
ind  now  Current  at  the  Museum  of  the 
City   of    New   York 


PORTFOLIO 

OF 

CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS 


PO  make  your  table,  mantel  or 
windowsill  look  especially 
luminous  this  Christmas,  we 
recommend  these  electrically 
lighted  trees  made  of  slit  "Cello- 
phane" by  the  Glolite  Corpora- 
tion of  Chicago.  They  are 
equipped  with  glass  candles  that 
never  burn  out,  and  you  can 
have  them  in  white  or  bright 
colors. — Right:  These  lighthearted 
package  trimmings  and  three 
ornaments  made  of  colored  drink- 
ing straws  are  all  contrived  of 
"Cellophane"  cellulose  film.  The 
cornucopias  and  pompons  have 
hooks  to  hold  them  in  place.  The 
little  tree  for  the  center  of  your 
table  has  foliage  of  blue  straws 
combined  with  bits  of  white  slit 
film.  Both  photos  courtesy  Du 
Pont  Style  News  Service. 
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GIFTS  FOR 


RADICALS 


'"T  OP,  left  to  right: 
•*■  For  the  sportive 
radical,  we  present 
this  amusing  fox- 
hunting set  in  brightly 
colored  porcelain  from 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 
—  An  ultra-stream- 
lined chandelier  for 
your  Modern  room. 
Lightolier   Co. 
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ENTER,  left 
to   right:     An 

que  as  Mod- 
in  form  as  a 
1  p t ure     by 

icusi  is  this 
old  hammered 

s     water     jug 

n      the     Allen 

;s     Antique 

p. — Georg  Jen- 
offers      this 

atiful  Danish 
silverware  for 
e       Twentieth 

n  t  u  r  y     table. 

to   by   August. 
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"DELOW,  left  to  right:  These  stunning  crystal  dinner 
*-'  plates  are  hand  sand-blasted  in  a  striking  bamboo  de- 
sign, and  were  created  by  the  famous  Dorothy  Thorpe. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane.  Photo  by  Demarest. — An  exciting  new 
breakfast-in-bed  set  for  the  Modern  lounger.  The  dishes 
are  of  the  clearest  crystal,  simple  in  form.     Pitt  Petri,  Inc. 
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GIFTS  FOR  CONSER  VA  TI VE 


I 


LEFT:  This  very  ele- 
gant and  distin- 
guished cut  crystal  can- 
delabrum with  its  regal 
plume  motif  and  sus- 
pended prisms  would 
be  most  becoming  to  a 
formal  Traditional  in- 
terior. J.  Albert  Co. — 
Right:  To  those  lovers 
of  fine  furniture  who 
think  in  terms  of  the 
French  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, we  present  this 
comfortable  Louis  XV 
ished  in  walnut;  and 
low-backed  bergere,  fin- 
this  two-tier  library 
table,  likewise  of  wal- 
nut. Jacques  Bodart, 
Inc. 


AT  the  far  left  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  an  old  Sheffield  i 
converted  into  a  lamp.     The  base  is  made  of  silver-plated  copi 
TjfiutSfcd    down    to    let    the    copper    shine    through.     The   shade    is 
antique "\tin  damask.     Plaza  Studios,  Inc. — Center:   By  way  of  c 
tras|\fpprd  &  Taylor  show  this  Traditional  lamp  handled  in  a  rat 
Modern    irianner.     The    base    is    of    hand-carved    imported    alabas 
|m#arC*Th«^satin-striped  shade  is  trigly  tailored.     Photo  by  Van  Nes- 
^6T— -Below,    left:    This    group    of    real    "finds"    for    the    lover 
the    luxurious    comprises    a    pair   of   delicate    pink   and   gold    Frei 
porcelain  bottles  and  a  picturesque  white  and  gold  porcelain  inkw 
W.  &  J.  Sloane.     Photo  by  Demarest. — Just  below  is  a  set  of  rej 
beautiful  pieces  of  silver  in  the  Traditional  manner — pieces  that 
sure  to  do  you  proud.     The  silver  comes  from  "International."     Ph 
courtesy  Margaret  Moore  Jacobs. 
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left  to  right:  A  grand  idea  for  Christmas  parties  •■■ 
punch  set  of  clear  crystal  which  revolves  silently  on 
an.  You  can,  of  course,  use  the  Lazy  Susan  and  I 
eparately.  There  are  twelve  cups,  and  the  bowl  will  'jk 
lon-and-a-half.  Ovingtons. — This  stunning  set  of  ■ 
d  Old  Fashioned  glasses  would  be  especially  pleas-  j 
inveterate  sportsman.  The  glass  on  the  extreme  lef/l$ 
upland  gamebird;  the  one  next,  a  freshwater  gama£* 
xt  two,  wild  geese.    Lewis  &  Conger. 
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ABOVE,  left  to  right: 
This  amusing  cocktail 
shaker,  which  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  gadget  hits 
of  the  year,  is  known  as 
the  Town-Crier.  The  chro- 
mium base  holds  the 
ingredients,  and  the  drinks 
are  poured  from  the  top  of 
the  walnut  handle.  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch. — Very 
smart  and  streamlined  is 
this  Doric  cocktail  set  of 
polished  chromium.  The 
shaker  has  a  blue  or  ivory 
knob,  and  th  e  cups  are 
trimmed  to  match.  Chase 
Brass   &   Copper   Co.,   Inc. 
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EXTREME  left:  An  uproarious  set  of  bar  towel  and  cock- 
tail napkins  which  recounts  the  famous  history  of  "The 
Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze."  It  was  designed  by  Tony  Sarg 
and  comes  in  all  sorts  of  wild  colors  on  a  natural  ground. 
Lord  &  Taylor.  Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. — Just 
above  is  an  intriguing  bamboo  cocktail  wagon  designed  by 
Russell  Wright.  The  tray  comes  in  red,  green  or  blue  wood, 
and  the  festive  little  bells  are  of  brass.  The  smaller  tray  is 
of  hand-wrought  Argental,  the  hand-cut  crystal  glasses  have 
horses'  heads  on  them,  and  the  "Hurdy-Gurdy"  cocktail  shaker, 
so-called  because  it  revolves  on  a  pivot,  is  of  crystal  and 
chrome.     Bonwit   Teller.     Photo   by   Charmante  Studio. 
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TOP  left:  A  three-piece  tea  set  of  rare  old  silver  that  is  su.e 
to  impress  your  five  o'clock  guests.  The  pieces  were  de- 
signed by  Pieter  de  Reimer  of  New  York  in  1765,  and  the  group 
Imakes  a  real  collectors  find.  Robert  Ensko— Above,  right: 
I  Another  rare  item  for  the  tea-drinker  is  this  original  Fursten- 
|herg  porcelain  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  set  dated  circa  1760. 
ird  Garratt. 
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FAR  left:  This  charming  1 
tea  set  of  imported  ware 
a  gay  and  friendly  chintz  de 
with   gold   lines.     The  servic 
for  eight  and  would  be  just 
thing   for   your  fireside   gab-f 
Ovington's. — We    feel    that 
the   most   hardy   abstainer   h 
right  to  a  punch  set  for  the  b 
ing  of  non-alcoholic  concoct 
At    the    left,    we    present    an 
tremely  valuable  George  III 
ered  jug  with  six  cups  to  m 
The  set  was  made  in  Londc 
1815  by  William  Bateman.   1 
James  Robinson. 
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LEFT:  An  unusually  beautiful  tea  service  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Chelsea 
design  made  in  France.  The  colors  are  really  heavenly— rich  aquamarine 
with  rosy  flowers.  The  rims  and  handles  are  gold.  W.  &  J.  Sloane.  Photo 
by  Demarest— Just  above:  A  real  old-fashioned  coffee  mill,  an  individual  coffee 
maker,  and  a  china  drip  pot  for  caffein  connoisseurs.  The  nickel  and  glass  coffee 
maker  and  the  lustrous  brown  china  drip  pot  are,  of  course,  French-inspired. 
Bazar  Fran^ais. 
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V  AND  DECO- 
RA FOR    COl  LABORA  IE 

Not  only  are  the  fittings  in 
[his  room  thoroughl)  efficient, 

but  the  manner  of  their  pre- 
sentment is  highly  diverting. 
The   high   glossy-black   ceiling 

lias  it>  replica  in  a  glossy-black 
Boor.  Chalk-white  walls  carr\ 
black  i  ire-satin  c  u  r  t  a  i  n  s, 
around  a  window,  ami  a  series 

of  painted  black,  poodles  that 
sport  real  fur  on  the  undipped 
parts  of  their  very  realistic 
figures.  Ami  more  fur  on  the 
dressing  table  stools  is  d\ed  the 
most  brilliant  of  greens.  Silver 
ami  white  in  the  wainscot  and 
crystal  in  the  miniature  chan- 
delier add  their  brilliance. 

The  ceiling  is  high,  but  it 
cannot  boast  of  a  superb  height 
of  sixteen  feet  as  can  the  living 
room.  This  room,  a  number  of 
steps  lower  than  the  hall,  sets 
its  floor  down  into  part  of  the 
basement  space.  Walls  are  beige 
in  color,  and  the  high  windows 
are  draped  at  the  top  with  a 
brilliant  flame-red  material. 
This  color  occurs  again  on  two 
chairs  in  the  group  near  the 
fireplace  and  appears  in  a 
deeper  hue  in  leather  on  chairs 
about  the  large  table,  that  can 
be  used  for  card  playing,  before 
the  great  arched  window.  A 
'cocoa-  brown  "colored  rug 
rovers  the  whole  floor,  and 
t>eige  appears  again,  with 
ivhite,  on  further  upholstery  of 
:hairs  and  sofas.  The  furniture 
n  the  room,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
'scaled  up"  judiciously. 

Beyond    the  window  at   the 

:nd  a  small  garden  space  was 

eft.  A  larger,  a  perfect  wonder 

>f  a  city  garden,  is  up  on  the 

oof    of    the    living   room.    Its 

rchitectural  setting,  composed 

fine  arches  in  old  brick  and 

n  arcaded  wall  behind  a  gay 

ttle    fountain,    is    beautifully 

nlivened    with    various    ever- 

een  plants.  Facing  the  foun- 

in,  across  the  flagstones  of  the 

rrace  where  tables  and  chairs 

re  set  in  summer  for  outdoor 

ining,  are  the  windows  of  the 

door  dining  room. 

Here  is   one  of   the  decora- 

)r's    favorite    color    schemes, 

lite  and  silver  and  the  yellow- 

een   that  is   currently  called 

aartreuse.  The  furniture  here 

largely   in   very   light-toned 

ine.  And  the  abundant  light  is 

imitted  by  large  windows  that 

Imit  also  generous  glimpses  of 

Le  garden  without. 

In  the  same  tone  of  pine,  too, 

much  of  the  furniture  of  the 

arary  on  the  floor  above.  The 

om  is  quiet.  Books  cover  two 

the  walls,  and  the  others  are 

ply  plastered  and  painted  a 
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deep  brown.  A  sola  in  red- 
brown  fills  a  good  space 
beneath  shelves  of  books,  and 
the  red-brown  of  some  san- 
guine-crayon portraits  is  effec- 
tive on   the  walls. 

A  charming  little  powder 
room  in  red,  white  and  black 
is  reached  nearby.  It  appears 
among  the  illustrations.  The 
black  cellophane-draped  dress- 
ing-table is  very  dashing.  And 
the  shelving  in  mirror  about 
the  larger  mirror  is  clever. 

Master  Durant  has  a  fine 
room  and  study  to  himself  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  house,  and 
it  is  practical  too,  with  lots 
of  light  and  good  sturdy  fur- 
niture. Red,  white  and  black 
ticking  curtains  the  windows. 
and  red  leather  covers  the  sofa 
by  the  fireplace,  and  a  double 
decker  bed  permits  of  over- 
night guests. 

Thus,  all  was  thought  of 
when  the  designers  started  out 
remodelling.  What  is  more, 
we  are  allowed  to  see  in  the 
photographs  a  number  of  stim- 
ulating decorative  ideas. 

FROM  THE  RIVIERA 
TO  THE  SHREWSBURY 

(Continued  front  page  31) 

Then  began  the  problem. 
The  little  frame  house  in  the 
country  or  the  modern  square- 
cut  apartment  in  New  York, 
seemed  wrong  to  receive  the 
furnishings  which  had  seemed 
so  right  in  the  Riviera  villa  or 
in  the  spacious  rooms  of  a 
Paris  flat. 

A  few  of  them  turned  quite 
naturally  to  the  American 
decorators  who  had  been  work- 
ing in  Paris  and  wdio,  for 
reasons  similar  to  their  own, 
had  come  home.  Mrs.  Perry 
Tiffany  and  I  listened  to  their 
wroes  with  sympathy.  We 
looked  at  their  treasures  with 
appreciation.  And  we  set 
about  trying  to  make  them  feel 
at  least  as  much  at  home  as 
they  had  felt  in  the  south  of 
France  or  in  Paris. 

The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs show  the  interior  of  a 
little  19th  century  farm  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shrews- 
bury River,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
which  Mrs.  F.  M.  Sells,  long  a 
resident  of  France,  has  housed 
to  good  effect  the  pieces  of 
French  country  furniture 
which  she  collected  for  her 
villa  in  Villefranche-sur-Mer. 

The  walls  of  all  the  rooms 
are  in  pale  terra  cotta,  the  cur- 
tains, save  in  one  room,  of  the 
same  color.  Carpets  and  uphol- 
stery fabrics  are  in  combina- 
tions of  deeper  terra  cotta  and 
old  blue.— Neil  Martin 


'SIEGFRIED  AS  A   FAMILY 
MAX 

{Continued  from  page  17) 
\\  hereupon  Melchior  promised 
faithfully  to  use  the  fee  from 
his  next  performance  for  the 
purchase  of  the  by-then  classic 
"second  bed."  This  time  Mama 
Haacker  went  along  to  the 
auction  room  to  make  sure.  As 
a  result  of  her  vigilant  super- 
vision they  acquired  a  dozen 
choice  ivory  pieces  this  time- 
but,  needless  to  add,  no  bed. 
To  make  a  long  story  (and  one 
which  never  fails  to  bring  tears 
of  laughter  to  both  Melchiors' 
eyes)  short,  it  was  not  until 
after  Mr.  Melchior's  fifth  per- 
formance in  Hamburg  that  he 
finally  acquired  a  "second  bed." 
It  is  now  the  bed  in  Mama 
Haacker's  room  at  Chossewitz— 
just  for  remembrance— while 
the  ivories  and  porcelains  which 
delayed  its  purchase  for  so  long 
form  the  nucleus  of  an  ex- 
quisite collection  in  the  teak- 
wood  curio  cabinet  in  one  of 
the  drawing-  rooms. 

But  the  lesson  of  the  "second 
bed"  story  seems  to  have  gone 
cpiite  unheeded,  for  wherever 
Mr.  Melchior  is  singing,  the 
six  foot  four  of  him  is  a  fa- 
miliar figure  at  the  local  auc- 
tion gallery,  and  often  he  will 
arrive  at  the  opera  house  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  for  a  re- 
hearsal or  performance,  some- 
what breathless  and  with  a 
beaming  smile  that  tells  "Klein- 
chen"  that  she  will  find  a  new 
grandfather  clock  or  a  bronze 
cherub  to  greet  her  when  they 
return  to  Chossewitz. 

Almost  all  of  the  Chossewitz 
furnishings  have  their  histories. 
On  the  silk  damask-covered 
wralls  of  the  music  room— which 
is  fitted  out  with  handsome 
white  and  gold  Empire  fur- 
niture upholstered  in  red  bro- 
cade—hang a  pair  of  mirrors 
from  the  home  of  Iron  Chan- 
cellor Bismarck.  A  framed 
photograph  of  Toscanini  and 
a  tiny  effigy  of  Melchior  him- 
self hold  positions  of  honor  on 
the  white  and  gold  Empire 
grand  piano,  while  a  large  por- 
trait in  oils  of  Hugh  Walpole 
looks  down  from  the  opposite 
wall.  The  brocaded  velvet 
hangings  on  the  wall  of  the 
Melchior's  bedroom  once  hung 
in  a  Venetian  doge's  palace, 
and  the  bed  has  been  con- 
structed of  carvings  from  an 
antique  baroque  door.  The  re- 
ception hall  features  a  fireplace 
tiled  with  old  Dutch  religious 
pieces,  above  which  hangs  a 
large  collection  of  antlers  repre- 
senting Mr.  Melchior's  off-stage 
hunting  prowess  of  many  years' 
standing— each    pair    mounted 


on  wood  and  identified  as  to 
animal  and  date  by  a  small 
silver  plaque.  The  hall  chan- 
delier, a  silver  heart  crossed  by 
two  arrows,  was  taken  from  an 
old  Russian  church,  and  the 
plates  which  hang  above  the 
molding  all  around  the  room 
are  a  30  year  series  of  the  yearly 
new  designs  from  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain  Factory. 

There  is  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  grandfather  clocks  at 
Chossewitz,  representing  several 
periods  and  styles.  In  one  of 
the  upstairs  halls  stands  a  clock 
of  which  Mr.  Melchior  is  par- 
ticularly proud.  He  spied  it  in 
a  remote  corner  of  a  London 
antique  shop  and,  wiping  away 
the  inch-deep  dust  with  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  discov- 
ered, on  the  gold  frame  of  the 
face,  a  series  of  engravings  of 
a  hunt.  At  that  he  positively 
could  not  resist  it.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Chossewitz,  the  singer 
himself  spent  an  entire  morn- 
ing shining  up  the  gold  and 
polishing  the  inlaid  mahogany 
of  the  clock's  base.  He  is  the 
only  member  of  the  Chossewitz 
household  tall  enough  to  wind 
this  clock  without  standing  on 
a  ladder,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  stopped  when  he  leaves 
in  the  fall  for  his  concert  and 
opera  tours,  and  does  not  run 
again  until  he  returns  for  the 
summer  hunting  season. 

Flanking  the  entrance  to  the 
library,  which  houses  one  of 
the  world's  most  extensive  col- 
lections of  Wagneriana,  are  two 
torch-bearing  angels  of  bronze, 
so  old  that  the  discoloration 
provides  amazing  effects  in 
light  and  dark  which  the  de- 
signer could  never  have  en- 
visioned. On  either  side  of  the 
angelic  heads  are  hung  the 
paintings  of  two  old  Dutch 
masters  dating  from  the  six- 
teenth century.  Priceless  Flem- 
ish tapestries  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  library,  which  are  pan- 
eled in  likeness  to  the  Choir 
Walls  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Trier.  Each  panel  is  topped 
by  an  individual  sculpture  of 
an  angel  —  one  of  the  oldest 
pieces  of  German  baroque 
known.  The  Gothic  chandelier 
of  the  library  is  of  delicately 
filigreed  solid  gold,  and  is  from 
an  ancient  Scandinavian  ca- 
thedral. Its  central  figure  is  a 
beautiful  representation  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  The  large 
table  of  inlaid  rosewood,  which 
Mr.  Melchior  uses  as  a  desk  in 
his  study,  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Medicis,  and  the  tenor 
bought  it  at  an  auction  in 
Florence,  after  an  entire  after- 
noon devoted  to  outbidding 
an  American  merchant. 
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I\  riQUL  S  FOR  I  III 

IIOMI 

mtinued  from  page  9) 

I  ,u  h  drawer  slips  in  and 
out  as  swectl)  -is  if  freshly 
yvaxed,  and  Mr.  \llison  realh 
unit  to  town  when  he 
worked  on  the  veneer— ma- 
hogany inlaid  with  satin- 
wood— building  in  diamond- 
shaped  patches  in  exactly  the 
right  places  to  give  texture 
and  subtle  pattern  on  the 
large  surface  of  the  desk-flap. 
As  was  usual  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  draw- 
ers are  lined  with  whitcwood. 
#  #  # 

For  that  long  gracious 
room  in  need  of  one  big 
piece,  Florian  Papp  has  a 
particularly  handsome  libra- 
ry table  from  South  Carolina. 
Probabl)  made  by  an  English 
cabinetmaker,  it  is  in  the 
simpler  Chippendale  style, 
with  claw  feet,  scalloped 
apron,  a  finely  molded  edge, 
and  a  rather  unusual  car- 
touche on  each  knee.  Rough- 
ly, it  is  over  three  feet  wide 
and  about  six  feet  long,  with 
a  solid  mahogany  top,  faded 
to  a  soft  brown,  lighter  than 
one  e\|K(  ts  mahogany  to  be. 
The  two  large  drawers  in 
front  are  lined  with  cedar 
to  resist  termites,  those  pests 
of  warm  climates,  and  the 
drawer  handles  are  of  brass. 

Florian  Papp  also  has  one 
of  the  "Jersey  clocks"  with  an 
Edgerton  case,  which  were 
made  in  New  Brunswick  and 
were  perhaps  the  earliest  fine 
clocks  made  in  this  country. 
These  turn  up  pretty  regu- 
l.nK  in  various  shops  and 
collections,  but  it  is  reported 
they  are  becoming  more  pop- 
ular as  decorative  and  useful 
pieces  of  furniture  for  homes. 


As  a  'key  piece"  in  a  for- 
mal loom,  the  small  Louis 
XV  commode  from  Bodart 
would  be  a  marvelous  thing 
to  work  with.  Of  unusual 
distinction  (the  Bodart  peo- 
ple consider  it  one  of  the 
finest  they  have  found),  it 
would— and  should— subordi- 
^  nate  the  other  pieces,  unless 
of  course  they  are  equally 
rare.  Because  it  is  small,  how- 
ever, the  commode  would  not 
overbalance  the  rest  of  the 
loom,  as  might  a  larger  piece 
of  sue  fi  elaboration,  but  with 
proper    placing    would    pull 


the  room  together,  itself  the 
local  point. 

1  his  is  a  signed  piece,— 
P.  A.  Veaux,  carved  in  the 
wood  under  the  marble  top 
on  the  right  hand  side  at  the 
back.  M.  Veaux  worked  in 
Paris  in  the  18th  century  and 
worked  beautifully.  The  or- 
molu runs  all  the  way  down 
the  front  legs— which  is  rare 
—and  the  commode  is  made 
of  two  kinds  of  rosewood  in- 
laid with  what  is  probably 
lemon  wood.  Useless  or  not 
(and  it  isn't  what  one  would 
call  a  "practical"  piece), 
placed  under  a  panel  or  a 
tall  painting,  flanked  not  too 
closely  by  carefully  chosen 
pieces,  this  commode  will  fill 
its  appointed  decorative  role 
in  the  world  to  everyone's 
satisfaction. 

*         *         # 

The  tricky  bar-tables 
decked  out  in  chromium  and 
-lass,  which  every  gadget 
shop  can  show,  don't,  attrac- 
tive as  they  are,  go  well  in  a 
room  furnished  with  an- 
tiques. I  even  venture  to  s.i\ 
that  they  may  be  a  jarring 
note  in  many  rooms  of  the 
pleasantly  heterogeneous, 
mildly  old-fashioned  sort 
most  of  us  live  in— by  choice 
or  perforcel  One  solution  to 
this  problem  may  be  found 
at  Brunovan's,  where  there 
is  a  Louis  XV  French  Pro- 
vincial wine-cooler.  As  you 
see  from  the  photograph, 
there  are  two  trays— copper, 
and  they  lift  out— for  ice  and 
bottles,  a  marble  top  for  mix- 
ing, and  a  roomy  drawer  for 
equipment  such  as  bottle 
openers,  corkscrews,  and  so 
on.  The  original  two-tone 
paint  job  remains,  a  greeny- 
grey  on  the  flat  surfaces, 
the  moldings  picked  out 
in  a  blue-green,  which  will 
harmonize  with  any  color 
scheme.  The  feet  are  amus- 
ing, being  not  claw  but  hoof- 
shaped,  as  if  the  craftsman 
who  carved  them  thought  of 
Pan,   the  spirit  of  Joviality. 

Of  course,  if  you  don't 
want  a  wine-cooler,  the  same 
table  can  be  converted  into 
other  uses  at  will.  For  plants, 
with  the  trays  as  jardinieres; 
or  for  a  dressing  table,  with 
inconsequential  changes  .  .  . 
individual  requirements 
would  suggest  individual  va- 
riations. The  table  is  finished 
on  the  back. 
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You  who  ore  at  the  very  doorstep  of  the  world's  largest  source 
of  Modern  furniture,  are  fortunate  indeed!  Daily  the  cry  for 
modern  comes  to  us  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  .  .  .  we've 
shipped  to  dozens  of  foreign  countries,  and  to  practically  all 
the  states  in  the  union.  For  those  seeking  the  finer  custom-type 
modern,  made  in  our  own  shops  and  sold  directly  to  the  public, 
Modernage  is  the  world's  leading  authority.  If  you're  near  at 
hand,  by  all  means  visit  our  truly  unparalleled  display.  If  you 
can't,  we're  sure  our  decorator  facilities  can  be  extended  to 
you  through  the  mails.  So  far,  we've  successfully  sold  Modernage 
modern  world-wide!  ^_ 

MM..     MAJtSKA       \\\»\OCV\;d$^ 

Consultant   Decorator  \\  »  CrtS^  Wo^*- 

America's    Largest    Modern    Furniture    &    Rug     Establishment 


TALKING  SHOP 


Yes... it's  true: 

Hand  Made  for  $34.50! 

You've  known,  for  years,  about  our  unusually  fine  mattresses 
and  box  springs.  But  you  may  not  have  realized  that  they 
can  be  had  for  as  little  as  #34.50  each!  Our  prices  begin 
there,  and  rise  by  easy  stages  up  to  #200. 

Surely  there  is  no  reason  to  be  without  this  superlative  bed- 
ding, built  to  your  specifications  of  comfort,  and  shipped  in 
48  hours  from  receipt  of  order. 

Interior  decorators  are  well  acquainted  with  Bedding 
by  Wells,  and  will  gladly  take  care  of  your  inquiries. 
If  more  convenient,  write  to  any  of  our  three  addresses. 

We  make  "for  America's  Royalty"! 

WELLS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Boston 


Chicago 


WELLS 


ONE  of  a  pair  of  antique  French 
Empire  vases  that  will  make 
charming  accessories  for  your  mantel. 
The  vases  are  of  opaline  glass  deco- 
rated with  gilt  and  are  dated  circa 
1820.  They  are  sixty-nine  inches 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  is 
about  twenty-one  inches.  From  Ed- 
ward Garratt. 


THIS  twin 
mayonnaise 
Si  I  of  clear  crystal 
is  as  useful  as  it 
is  good-looking. 
The  bowl  is 
divided  in  two 
compartments,  and 
Ikis  two  ladles  and 
a  tray.  The  relish 
bowl  beside  it  has 
three  compart- 
ments, one  large 
and  two  small. 
Hammacher 
Schlemmer.  Photo 
by  Demarest. 


IF  you  want  to  be  a 
complete  sportsman, 
you  should  have  sta- 
tionery bespeaking  your 
favorite  form  of  out- 
door activity,  whether 
it's  boating,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  what-not. 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
have  it  for  you,  finely 
tailored  and  of  superior 
quality,  in  mannish 
blue  and  gray. 


WE  found 
these  en- 
chanting Swedish 
boxes  chez  W.  & 
J.  Sloane,  and 
hasten  to  recom- 
mend them  to  you. 
The  larger  box 
can  be  used  to 
hold  your  hats  or 
to  sit  on;  and  the 
silly  buttertub  to 
hold  almost  any- 
thing, from  your 
children's  toys  to 
your  old  love-let- 
ters. The  colors 
are  deliciously 
bright  and  giddy. 
Photo  by  Dem- 
arest. 
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TALKING  SHOP 


PHIS  handsome  table  lamp  is 
A  designed  to  go  with  almost  any 
kind  of  decor.  It's  of  rose  quartz 
catalin  and  pickled  cherry,  with  a 
dair  de  lune  shade  trimmed  with 
silver  leaf,  highly  effervescent  and 
shimmering.    From  the  Design  Group. 


BATH  -  O  -  MA- 
NIACS will 
adore  this  conveni- 
ent, portable  little 
shelf  fitted  out  with 
rose  geranium  bath 
salts,  dusting  pow- 
der and  toilet  water 
to  match,  all  most 
attractively  pack- 
aged. The  shelf  is 
covered  with  glossy 
white  paper  in  a 
tile  pattern  and  is 
armed  with  a  pink 
cord  for  hanging 
purposes.  The  whole 
business  is  known 
as  the  Bath  Shelf, 
and  is  offered  by 
Seventeen,     Inc. 


EVEN  the  tired  business 
woman  has  her  mo- 
ments of  relaxation;  and  for 
these  we  recommend  this 
new  bed  rest  which  can  be 
had  either  in  quilted  satin 
or  moire,  and  in  lovely, 
feminine,  boudoirish  colors. 
It's  really  wonderfully  com- 
fortable, and  does  away  with 
that  annoying  bunching  and 
sliding  of  pillows  so  dis- 
tracting to  loungers.  Carlin 
Comforts,  Inc. 


THIS  sumptu- 
ous Dowry 
Chest  for  the 
Christmas  bride  is 
opulently  supplied 
with  two  percale 
sheets,  pillowcases, 
large  and  medium- 
sized  bath  towels, 
hand  towels,  and 
wash  cloths,  all  of 
the  finest  possible 
quality.  The  sheets 
and  pillowcases 
have  reinforced 
hemstitching.  Can- 
non Mills.  Photo 
by  Dana  B.  Mer- 
rill. 


WILDENSTEIN 
&    COMPANY 

INC, 


OLD  and  MODERN 

PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 


19  EAST  64th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 

147  New  Bond  St..  W.l. 


PARIS 

57  Rue  La  Boctie 


MANTEL 

for  a  rich  setting 

An  elaborate  room  calls  for  just  such  an 
antique  marble  mantel  as  the  one  pictured 
above.  A  graceful  French  design  in  deli- 
cately carved  white  marble  enriched  with 
inlays  of  brown  and  red  marbles.  It  will 
point  up  the  dignity  of  one  of  your  im- 
portant rooms.    $2250. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

"  (c  ^-r-      » 

16  East  ."52n<l  Street    .     New  York 
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Holi  and  Sesive  ! 


THIS      PORTABLE 

TRAY    BAR    GOES 

HERE,  THERE   AND 

EVERYWHERE! 


Christmas  S  flopping 
This  Easy  Way 

Our  new  Gift  Book  "A" 
is  full  of  unusual  sug- 
gestions for  Christmas 
shopping.  Reserve  your 
copy  today ! 


Just  roll  this  light  tray  bar 
from  group  to  group  —  and 
serve  from  its  roomy  chromium 
covered  tray  top.  Walnut  or  ma- 
hogany folding  frame  makes  for 

easy  storing $32.50. 

With  red,  white  or  green  imita- 
tion leather  sides  and  back.  $35. 


HfimmfiCHEii  ScHLEinmER 

145  EAST  57th  STREET  •  Since  1848  •   NEW  YORK 
One    block    east    of   Park    Avenue 


COPPER   KITCHEN 
ARISTOCRATS 


COVERED  OVAL  BAKER 

Pure  heavy  copper  with  neat 
little  brass  handles.  The  un- 
usually high  cover  is  hand- 
hammered.  Pure  block  tin 
lining.  This  style  of  baking 
dish  is  useful  for  serving 
roast  fowl,  aspics  or  any  tall 
pieces. 

526  \0y2"  long,  7"  wide  S14.00 
J30  12"  long,  7%"  wide  S19.0O 
•36    14"        long,  9%"  wide         S24.00 

Postage    paid    within    100    miles    of 
New    York    City 

Write    for    our    "De    Luxe    Copper" 
price  list. 

BAZAR    FRANCA  IS 

Established    1877 

Charles    R.    Ruegger,    Inc. 

666   Sixth   Avenue  New  York 


SEASONAL  ACCESSORIES 


Fresh  as  Autumn  itself,  these  new 
appropriate  novelty  card  cases  and 
cigarette  boxes  may  be  had  deco- 
rated with  Geese  in  Flight,  Horses, 
Dogs,  etc. — initials  for  those  who^ 
prefer  them.  Made  of  two-tone  cork 
and  natural  wood,  the  card  cases 
hold  two  packs  of  cards  and  the 
cigarette  box  an  ample  supply  of 
your   favorite   brand. 

Cigarette    Boxes    $3.00  each 

Card    Boxes    1.50  each 

Express  Collect 

I    T  I    \  i    N  A  I    I  TT 
I     I    C    C    I    A    I    I    «N    G 

INC. 

142   EAST  57th   ST.,    NEW  YORK 

Plaza  5-0866 


Distinctive  GARDEN 

TERRACE 
SUN  PARLOR  and 

YACHT  Furniture 

• 

Manufactured  and 
Designed  to  your  order 


TALKING  SHOP 


Prince  George  Club  Chair 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


GRAND  CENTRAL  WICKER  SHOP.  Inc. 


17      EAST     42      STREET 


NEW      YORK,      N 


AN  ingenious  cock- 
tail set  intended 
for  those  who  like  to 
be  intimate  about  their 
drinking.  The  eight- 
ounce  individual  shak- 
ers have  chromium  tops 
and  frosted  spaces  for 
marking  or  monogram- 
ming.  The  whole  busi- 
ness comes  on  a  good- 
looking  walnut  and 
chromium  stand.  Oving- 
ton. 


RONSON'S  new  Roll- 
Top  Touch-Tip  ciga- 
rette cabinet  makes  a  hand- 
some and  useful  smoking 
accessory.  The  touch-tip 
lighter  is  built  right  into 
the  case.  As  the  drawer  is 
pulled  open,  the  slated  top 
slides  back  quite  eerily. 
Both  the  upper  compart- 
ment and  drawer  are  fluted 
to  hold  cigarettes  in  place. 
The  case  is  plated  in  chro- 
mium and  smartly  enam- 
eled in  black  or  tortoise- 
shell. 


HOW  to  keep  your  odds 
and  ends  from  detract- 
ing from  the  neatness  of 
your  closet  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent problem.  These  clever 
boxes  are  sure  to  help  you 
out.  The  small  ones,  for 
gloves,  belts  and  such,  will 
fit  right  into  the  hat-box 
when  not  in  use;  and  the 
two  large  boxes  are  just 
right  for  rubbers,  raincoats, 
pajamas,  slippers  and  so 
forth.  From  Lord  & 
Taylor. 
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TALKIXG   SHOP 


T~H£       Pro-phy- 
A      lac-tic    Brash 
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aing  military 
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MASKS 

for  Decoration 

If  you  are  interested  in 
masks  for  the  wall,  those 
illustrated  above  are  very 
real  Mexicans,  whose  faces 
have  a  natural  mask-like 
quality.  They  are  modeled 
and  painted  by  hand  by 
Irene  McHugh.  and  may  be 
had  in  pairs  for  $5.00. 

Numerous  other  types  may 
be  had,  should  you  desire 
variety.  Please  wrif 

IRENE  McHUCH.  oC«4fc«. 

414   Lakeside   Avenue   South 
Seattle  Washington 
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PETEB  GUILLE 

r*wuwirii  rrarrr  -  aocxmuai  asm 
630  F1ETH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


■Aook  Of  Tbe   Best   Km 
mi  POTTERY   MARKS 

-     :::;:■     ::     •!:      -     f.i 


L.  VAN  BUM 

i«   Lezisctoc  Atwk  Mew  Tc«fc 


CT/»i«    /2J  loan    ^Tarley 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

announces  a  mew  series  of  troll  papers 

which  she  has  designed  for  Decorators 


KH  unci    7.:-r  Bordei 


THIS  BELL 

for 

Musical  Manhatta; 


N  I  the  -own  crier's  clarion . . .  bat  the 
Bar  Shop's  appealing  new  cocktail 
shaker.  Tinkling  with  ice  and  spin:: 
shiny  as  a  fire  bell,  k  will  rouse  amy 
party  to  action.  What  you  do  is  unscrew 
the  wooden  handle  from  the  staunch 
:  -.::  — _~  ::-_.  ?:_:  :r.  :':..  —-•  -.-■ 
shake,  and  serve  from  the  handle's  tip 
end.  Complete,  $10.  MaO  orders  are 
invited.  Bar  Sh&p,  Floor 

Sloane 


r\*K  art 


PLaza    5-3516 


SEW  TORE  CTTT 


SYRIAN   COTTER    FRO* 

F\R     OFF     LOB* 

="»2!    IT*  Traj  turn 

72*22  Water  Jag.  7-.     Price  $3J« 

ALL£>    BRa  -  -  -  HOT 

i    -:•  ■-  V.  c 

Write    f*r    free    (ataii 


rTFTB  aVE    AT  4"TH 
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TEST  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE  .  .  .  . 


NOT  A  CAME,  BUT  SOME 
SERIOUS    QUESTIONS- 


CAN   YOU- 


1.  Identify   each    of   these   chairs   as   n 
period  and  country? 


ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

enables  you  in  a  few  short  months  to 
answer  any  of  these  questions,  and  count- 
less others,  at  a  glance. 

Three  nationally  known  authorities,  have 
compiled  a  series  of  thirty  short  lessons, 
arranged  and  simplified  from  a  vast  mass 
of  material  assembled  through  years  of 
research. 

A  few  minutes  of  study  each  day  at  home 
will  initiate  you  into  the  mysteries  of 
color,  harmony,  design,  arrangement, 
treatment  of  the  new  modes. 

Learn  to  create  lovely  rooms  to  reflect 
your  personality  and  taste.  Know  histori- 
cal styles,  present  day  modifications, 
choice  of  fabrics  and  accessories. 

Be  financially  independent!  There  is  al- 
ways a  demand  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  a  trained  interior  decorator.  A 
fascinating  vocation — and  you're  your 
own  boss! 

Clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today! 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  us  we  will  send  you 
our  free  booklet  describing  the  course  in 
detail.  You  incur  no  obligation  whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL    THE    COUPON    NOW 


! 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   me   your   free    booklet   describing    your   Home    Study    Course    in 
Interior  Decoration. 


Name 


Address    

A  &  D  Nov.  1937 


"1 
1 


Photos    Courtesy    W.    &    J.    Sloane 


2.  Choose  the  correct  room  in  the  house 
for  each? 

3.  Tell  which  could  be  used  together  in 
the  same  room? 

4.  Select  the  furnishings  and  accessories 
to  harmonize  with  them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create 
a  charming  room  around  it? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  the  hundreds  of 
others  that  come  up  every  day? 

You  would  not  expect  to  derive  the  fullest 
enjoyment  from  a  great  symphony,  or  an  old 
master,  without  knowing  something  of  the 
motifs   behind   the    finished   work. 

To  appreciate  a  symphony,  you  must  know 
something  about  symphonic  form,  something 
about  the  composer,  his  times,  his  person- 
ality,  his   technique,   his    underlying   theme. 

To  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  the  beauty 
of  a  great  work  of  art,  you  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  general  school  that  influenced 
the  artist,  something  about  the  work  of  his 
contemporaries,  something  about  form,  color 
treatment. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.  No  matter 
how  many  fine  and  costly  pieces  you  may 
examine,  or  own,  you  can  never  hope  to 
appreciate  them  intelligently  until  you  know 
something  of  their  background. 

But  of  more  importance  is  the  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  bring  you,  a  subject  which 
is  constantly  by  your  side.  Wherever  you 
turn,  there  are  beautiful  interiors  offering 
themselves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of 
a  chair,  the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scenes 
its  historical  background  call  to  your  im- 
agination, provide  a  fascination  which  will 
never  allow  you   a  moment  of  boredom. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  such 
knowledge  has  immense  practical  value.  It 
enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  home  for 
yourself,  to  buy  wisely,  choosing  furnishings 
which  will  never  be  "out  of  style."  And 
should  you  ever  desire  it,  you  will  find  the 
door  open  to  a  delightful  and  lucrative  pro- 
fession. Here  is  an  ideal  outlet  for  your 
artistic  talents,  and  a  fascinating  path  to 
financial  independence. 
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AID    BUIGALOWS 
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"Sruixa    Houses"    .... 

HF.NRi    T     <  HILD. 
16  Est  41st  Street     New  Y«rh.  N.  Y. 
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onbr  necessary  to 
lie  wcaM  be   Lie 
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would  be  lost   with  no  glass  to 

beauty. 
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Pitfalls  In  Decorative  Design 


BLATANCY 


Blatancy  is  defined  as  "offensively  obstructive,  demanding 
undue  or  involuntary  attention". 

Blatancy  is  the  result  of  home  decorations  without  proper  guid- 
ance. It  is  the  opposite  of  harmony  which  comes  from  experi- 
enced blending  of  colors  and  fabrics. 

A  drapery  or  furniture  fabric  in  a  room  is  like  a  lady  in  a  crowd. 
It  must  be  beautiful  and  distinctive,  but  not  conspicuous.  Thus, 
the  Interior  Designer  is  like  a  tight  rope  walker.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  pitfall  of  drab  monotony  and  on  the  other  blatancy. 


donault  |9n«r  iprnrator 


[Interior  Desig7ter] 


and  avoid  this  pitfall.     It  takes  years  of  experience  in   interior 
designing  to  effect  harmony — free  distinction  without  blatancy. 

How  often  we  find  a  single  fabric  tone  and  pattern — or  a  win- 
dow drapery — that  clashes  with  the  general  decorative  motif. 
Its  presence  spoils  the  peaceful,  restful  harmony  of  the  entire 
room.  To  the  laity  the  room  is,  for  some  unknown  reason,  a  bit 
off  key.  But  the  professional  eye  sees  why.  Consult  your 
Interior  Designer  and  be  sure. 


These  fabric  houses  listed  below  combine  with  your  Interior  Designer  to  effect  beauty  with 
economy. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 
Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 


J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc. 
Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 


Scalamandre  Silks,   Inc. 


The  Creeff  Company,  Inc. 


To  decorators.    The  publishers  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
a  series  of  editorialized  advertisements  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses. 
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The  Decorative  Mart 


Here  under  the  heading  of  THE  DECORATIVE  MART,  listed  by  states  and  cities, 
will  be  found  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  wish  to  sell  the  beautiful,  unusual 
and  correct  items  to  fill  that  one  need    so  often  felt  but  usually  unavailable. 

All  the  little  things,  also  some  large,  to  fit  the  one  spot  still  not  quite  perfect. 

Whether  it  be  furniture — antiques — glassware — china — silver — brass — wood  or  copper, 
here  they  are,  and  where  you  may  buy  them — THE  DECORATIVE  MART. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 


California 

i  .>»    km. J  I  I  5 

Jacques  Bodart    lac 

(See  Page  1) 

Palmer   b    Embury   Mfg.    Co.     Johnstone   &    Herlihy. 

reet 
*ion    Styled  for 
Tv.  (See  Page  6) 

Illinois 

.  Mil    \ 

M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Co.. 

Robert  W.    Irwin   Co 

Page  5) 

W.  H.  S    Lloyd  Co.    Inc  ?nue 

nd 


Wells  &  Company,   Inc. 


g 


Massachusetts 
Robert  W.   Irwin  Co.  eet 

W.  H    S    Lloyd  Co..  Inc..  eet 

Some  Ha 

Wells  &  Company.   Inc 

42) 

Michigan 
CRWIi  K  \Pi: 

Rcbert  W.  Irwin  Co. 

Ye; 


New  Jersev 
H.  S    Lloyd  Co..  Inc 

New  York 

BUHIu 

M.  H    Birge  &  Sons  Co. 

! 


M*     tORh.    nn 

Robert  Abels  Avenue 

Chandeliers 

Allen  Brass  Antique  Shop.         Allen  Street 

Copper  From  Far -Off  Lands       (See  Page  45) 

Bazar   Francais.     <rd5  Sixth  Avenue 

~'ench  Cooking  Utens  ee  Page  44) 


A    L    Brandon 

Really   Old  Pr 


)n  Avenue,  b-  Sts 

-  • — Birds — Costumes 


M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Co.  I    10th  Street 

I  ::pers 


Jacques  Bodart.  Inc.. 


(See  Page  1) 


Brunovan.    Inc  son   Avenue 

ques  and  Reproduct  -n  and  early 

jre  e  Pages  2  £- 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Company.  Inc  Avenue 

Coodall       (See  Back  Cover) 

Henry  T.   Child.  Architect.    16   East   41st  Street 

rural  Plans  and  Exteriors  in  Bock  Form 

:e  Page  47) 

Douglas  Curry.  Street 

Ttiaue  Furniture  rets  of  Art 

Page  9) 

The  Devonshire  Lace  Shop.  556  Madison  Avenue 
Lac-  &  Modern.    Appraisals.    Repairs 

Elsie  Sloan   Farley,  435  Park  Ave" 

gned  fcr  Decorators  and 
Clients  -e  Page 

Fields  &  Ford.     :-  Le>  -gton  Avenue,  De- 
ed Antiques 

Grand   Central  Wicker  Shop.   Inc.,  217   East  42nd  Street 
Dis"  Terrace,   Sun    Parlor  and 

-jre         (See  Page  -: 

J.  Greenwald.  Inc 

[  -'  ed  Picture  Selection 

Peter  Guille.  Ltd 

- 

2e  Pages  8  & 

Hammacher  Schlemmer. 

d   Hardv.  ee   Page  44) 

Erich  S.   Herrmann.   Inc.. 

f 


Robert  W.  Irwin  Co.,  745  Fifth  Avenue 

jfacturers  of  Fine  Furniture  for  Over  60 

Years  Page  5) 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company,   16  East  52nd  Street 

Everything  for  the  Fireplace        (See  Page  43) 

Kamin   Book  Shop,   1423  Sixth  Ave.  at  5Sth  Street 
Publishers  &  Booksellers  Specializing  in  the  Arts 

(See  Page  9) 

Livingston  Galleries,  Inc.,  832  Lexington  Avenue 

Framing — Unusual    or    Conservative — Always 
Artistic 

W.  H.  S    Lloyd  Co.,  Inc..  48  West  48th  Street 

Wall  Papers— Imported — Domestic — Some  Hand 
Painted 

Modernage.     52  East  33rd  Street 

America's  Largest  Designers  and  Makers  of 

Modern  Furniture         'See  Page  42) 

Arthur  U.  Newton  Galleries,  11   and   13  East  57th  Street, 
Old  and  Modern  Masters 

Palmer  &  Embury  Mfg.  Co..  222  East  46th  Street 
Furniture   of   Distinction.     Styled 

Twentieth  Century  Living         (See  Page  6) 

P.  E.  M.  Bookshop  and  Bindery,  21   East  61st  Street 
Books  of  All  Publishers.    Fine  Custom  Bindings 

Personality   Decorating,    Inc.,    142   East  57th   Street 
=nd   Interior  Decorating  .e  Page 

F.  Schumacher  &  Company,  60  West  40th  Street 

Fabrcs  .   .  .  Class  Curtains      .  .  Carpets 

(See  Second  Cover) 

L.  Van   Biene.    561    Lexington  Avenue 
Antiques  in  Furniture,  China,  Class 

Wildenstein  &  Company,  Inc.,   19  Eas"  reet 

Old  and  Modern  Paintings.    Works  of  Art 

Wells  &  Company,   Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue 

;de  Bed:  (See  Page  42) 

Ye  Olde   Mantel   Shoppe,   Inc..  251    E.  33rd  Street,  or 
Lexington    Avenue 
Exact  Period  Reproductions  in  Wood  and  Marble 

=  Page  8) 

Washington 

SEATTLE : 

Irene  McHugh.  414  Lakeside  Avenue  South 

n  Modeled  and  Painted  by  Hand 
(See  '  ig 
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I  he  Group  of  the  Century... 

AND     THEY'RE     ALL     SANVALE      FABRICS... 


This  room,  a  livable  combination  of  contemporary 
and  period  pieces,  utilizes  Sanvale  Fabrics  exclusively 
...  to  ensure  its  complete  harmony  of  color,  texture 
and  design! 

There  is  strong  kinship  between  the  300-odd  San- 
vale weaves.  All  have  the  same  high  qualities  of  beauty 
of  design  and  color,  durability  and  satisfaction  in 
use.  Selecting  for  your  needs  in  Sanvale  is  a  pleasant 


task,  not   a  hopeless   scramble   to   match   swatches! 

Ranging  from  sheer  casement  cloths  to  staunch  up- 
holsteries, running  through  printed  or  embroidered 
draperies  and  bedspreads  .  .  .  these  Sanvale  weaves 
are  truly  the  decorator's  delight  to  work  with.  And 
yours... if  you  do  your  own  choosing!  Why  not  write 
to  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  for  more  information,  and  the 
name  of  a  nearby  firm  that  handles  them? 


Sawal&Tabrics  h&2!5&S\  by  Goodall 

(KNOWN   BY   DECORATORS  FOR   YEARS  AS  GOODALL  FABRICS) 
L.   C.   CHASE   &   CO.,   Inc.,   295   Fifth   Ave.,   at   31st    St.,    N.  Y.   C,  Selling  Division   of  Goodall-Sanford   Industries 


ROOM  BY  L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO. 

Newark,  X.  J.  Upholstered  pieces 
from  Jamestown -Royal  Furniture 
Co.,  Jamestown,  X.  Y. 

1  &  2.  Sofa  and  chair  of  Gloxr-spun, 
a  textured  Sanvale  Upholstery. 

3  &  5.  Wing  chair  and  window  dra- 
pery in  Riviera,  a  Sanvale  pri;  t. 
Sea-green,  printed  in  wine,  beige 
and  leaf-green.  Sanvale  casement, 
cameo-beige,  slightly  opaque. 

4.  Occasional  chair  of  Sanvale 
W'eri'niiere,  cameo-beige,  embroid- 
ered in  two  tones  of  brown  crewel. 
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In  offering  authentic  re-creations  ol  f  rencn  lurmture,  Jacques  JDodart  brings  to  America  the 
heritage  ol  the  r  rench  eighteenth  century  ...  an  era  rich  in  those  subtle  elements  of  good  taste 
ana  refinement  that  remain  the  true  basis  ol  decorative  beauty  in  the  home  ol  today. 
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Irwin  Furniture  is  offered  for  sale 
by  leading  dealers  everywhere 
and  may  be  seen  by  the  public 
at  any  of  the  following  wholesale 
displays  wherein  are  the  largest 
collections  of  fine  furniture  in 
America.  Sales  through  the  trade 
only. 

•  NEW    YORK  • 

ENTIRE  5TH  AND  4TH  FLOORS 
SQUIBB    BLDG.,    745    FIFTH    AVE. 

•  CHICAGO  • 

4TH     FLOOR,     MERCHANDISE     MART 

•  BOSTON  • 

495       ALBANY       STREET 

•  GRAND    RAPIDS  • 

AT        THE         FACTORY 


"*°S  FOR   GOOO  <** 

A  cross-section  of  Irwin's  extensive  living  room  patterns  would  include  all 
types  and  sizes  of  bookcases,  secretaries  and  desks,  commodes  and  consoles, 
room  and  lamp  tables,  and  occasional  pieces  —  reproductions  from  all  well- 
known  traditional  periods. 

Fine  upholstered  models  are  available  in  beautifully  styled  18th  Century, 
English  and  French  designs,  as  well  as  a  varied  selection  of  English  lounge 
types  with  soft,  luxurious  sofas  and  chairs  built  by  the  most  skilled  craftsmen. 

An  interesting  new  collection  of  reproductions  in  Knotty  Pine  with  crisp 
carvings,  in  honey-colored  finish,  permit  wide  choice  for  discriminating 
buyers. 

Antique  reproduction  finishes,  applied  in  the  Old  World  manner,  and  typi- 
fying the  character  of  the  originals,  are  optional  for  those  who  prefer  this 
type. 

Lacquer  decoration,  by  one  of  the  nation's  best  interpreters  of  this  ancient 
art,   is   to    be   found   on    many  of  the    more    recent   Irwin    reproductions. 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF     FINE     FURNITURE     FOR     MORE     THAN     SIXTY    YEARS 


This   Year  of  All   Years 
GIVE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  OF  ENDURING  PLEASURE 


.  O  THOSE  of  your  friends  who  are  so 
iriun.it.-  as  to  receive  the  Magazine  of  Art, 
hri-trnas  comes  twelve  times  a  year.  And 
hen  you  give  them  the  Magazine,  you 
ompliment  their  taste. 
If  you  will  send  us  your  list,  we  will 
ladly   check   it  with   our  subscribers,  and 

ify  you  immediately  of  any  duplication, 
then    send    you    an    invoice    for    your 
criptions. 

Tie  December  issue  of  the  Magazine  is 
nt  with  out  compliments  (your  gift 
arts  with  January),  gaily  wrapped  and 
companied  by  an  appropriate  announce- 


ment, to  arrive  the  day  before   Christmas. 


The  Portfolio  described  below  is  also  a 
handsome  gift.  You  can  frame  the  four- 
teen pictures,  for  as  many  different  gifts — 
if  you  prefer  not  to  send  the  entire  port- 
folio. 

This  year,  give  your  friends  gifts  of  en- 
during  pleasure. 

We  have  just  prepared  an  elaborate  cata- 
log of  out-of-the-ordinary  Christmas  gifts — 
books,  pictures,  prints  and  various  others — 
which  you  may  have  upon  request.  Ask  for 
lirochure    CD-7. 


FOR  YOU  TO  ENJOY 

This  Publication  of 

Beauty  and  Distinction 


'PO  YOU  if  you  like  fine  things,  the  Magazine  of 
Art  will  bring  rare  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

For  now,  in  this  one  superb  magazine,  there  is 
unfolded  before  you  the  fascinating  story  of  the  art 
of  the  world:  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the 
dance,  music,  creative  theatre,  illustration,  archae- 
ology— all  of  the  arts,  past  and  present,  art  in  its 
relation   to  life. 

Just  as  the  Magazine  is  delightful  to  look  at,  so 
is  it  delightful  to  read.  Renowned  for  breadth  and 
authority,  at  the  same  time  it  brings  a  new  quality 
of  writing  to  art.  And  you  will  enjoy  the  beautiful 
illustrations  in  the  Magazine  of  Art.  There  are 
more  than  1,100  a  year. 

If  purchased  separately,  you  would  pay  at  least 
$12.80  for  the  large  full-color  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  American  artists,  already 
scheduled  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

But  come — discover  the  Magazine  of  Art  for 
yourself.  Examine  it  critically,  leaf  it  through,  read 
it.  Then  you  will  understand  why  each  month,  for 
a  growing  number  of  people,  the  Magazine  of  Art 
is  a  unique,  refreshing  experience. 


$5  A  YEAR 

And  if  you  are  not  delighted,  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


THIS   ILLUSTRATION   SHOWS   8   OF  THE   14 
PRINTS  IN  THE  IMPORTANT  NEW  PORTFOLIO 


American  Artists  in  Color  Reproduction 


A.F.A.  Portfolio  No.  1 


Important  Reproductions  in  a  New  Portfolio 


IIS  NEW  portfolio  of  fourteen  color  re- 
ductions features  important  American 
ists,  primarily  contemporary  —  men 
ose  work  you  have  wanted  to  see  in 
full,  rich   color. 

ncluded  are  Henry  Varnum  Poor,  Henry 
Keller,  Millard  Sheets,  Winslow  Homer, 
nklin  Watkins,  Maurice  Sterne,  George 
,  Edward  Bruce,  Ernest  Fiene,  Henry 
!  McFee,  Leon  Kroll,  Charles  E.  Burch- 
1,  Edward  Hopper,  Thomas  Eakins. 

he  pictures,  selected  by  the  Editors  of 
Magazine    of    Art    (first    appearing    in 


this  publication)  are  in  their  opinion 
representative  of  the  artists'  best  work. 
And  each  picture  was  chosen  not  only  for 
its  aesthetic  quality,  but  with  an  eye  to 
its  living  and  permanent  beauty. 

The  Portfolio  itself  is  top-quality 
binder's  board,  attractively  bound  in  cloth 
and  paper.  Overall  size,  15%  x  lSl/2 
inches.  The  plates  are  uniformly  matted, 
in  a  heavy  paper  folder,  14  x  17  inches. 
Catalog,  and  biographical  and  critical 
notes   about   each   artist. 

PRICE,  $8 


[E    AMERICAN   FEDERATION   OF   ARTS 


805  BARR  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Sutphin  Sofa 


L.  74 


" 


D.  35" 


H.  34" 


The  ultimate  in  comfort  and  adaptability 


AVF'O     CO 


222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


The  largest  selection  of  comfortable  furniture  in  New  York  City 


222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located  outside  of  the  congested  traffic  zones  — 

easy  parking  for  you  or  your  chauffeur. 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited 
Sales  through 
Decorators  only 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  Cr  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street, 
Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


J' 


A 


BJECTS   OF  ART 

JADES 

I  iMPS 

SCREENS 

CURIOS 

IVORIES 

GIFTS 

.  YAMANAKA  8  CO. 

HCORPORATED 

>  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

TON  LONDON  CHICAGO 


OVE  V.NlLSSON 


WORKS  OF  ART 


.INTINCS 


FURNITURE 


108  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PLaza    5-6879 


18th  Century  & 
larly  1 9th  Century 
ANTIQUES 


n  important  original  18th  Century 
rovincial  Venetian  sofa. 

ohn  Quidotti  dnct 

ESTABLISHED  1910 

)  WEST  26th  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Ss .  ■>»     *  B 
«*       I 

<^  -I 


Mahogany 

WALL 
BOXES 

Paper   Lined 


11"  Wide 
Wz"  High 
4'/i"   Deep 

8'/2"  Wide 
7'/4"  High 
4'/4"  Deep 


Ipnrt  Anltqup  &l}0p,  3nr. 

INTERIOR     DECORATORS 

511    MADISON    AVENUE 

Corner  53rd  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


T 


Arthur  H.  Torrey 


HE  Ameri- 
can brood  of 
Mother  England 
was  turbulent 
and  unruly  in 
varied  fashions— 
politically,  phy- 
sically, mentally, 
and  in  the  prod- 
ucts  of  their 
craftsmen.  The 
master  cabinet- 
makers  w  h  o 
stayed  safe  at 
h  o  m  e  in  Eng- 
1  a  n  d    looked 

I  down  their  noses 
at  their  "provin- 
.cial"     fellow- 
{craftsmen   in 

f America.    Those 
Colonials     h  a  d 
little    quirks    of 
their  own,   indi- 
vidualistic   ways 
t'of     breaking 
'  rules.    From  internal  evidence 
j  they  had  a  lot  of  fun  knocking 
the  props  from  under  conven- 
tion and  chuckling  at  the  con- 
( sequences.    It  may   be  argued 
that   the   finest   of   their   trade 
didn't  emigrate!  and  that  even 


THIS  secretary  from  Ginsburg  & 
Levy,  Inc.,  is  unusually  small  for 
its  type,  and  finely  proportioned.  A 
brother  piece  is  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 


A  WALNUT  "grandfather  clock," 
which  was  made  by  Henry  Wil- 
liams t>f  London  in  1720.  It  is  signed 
on  the  face.     Wood  &  Hogan. 

the  best  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can craftsmen  were,  to  put 
it  baldly,  second-rate  by 
comparison  with  the  great 
designers  who  remained  in 
England.  Considering  the 
finesse  and  artistry  of  these 
"provincials,"  the  argu- 
ment can  only  be  called 
"reductio  ad  absurdum," 
and  dropped.  Comparisons, 
as  everyone  knows,  are 
odious. 

The  secretary,  illustrated, 
is  beyond  criticism,  yet  the 
mark  of  an  American 
cabinet-maker  shows  in  the 
pediment  superimposed  on 
the  architrave,  which  is  in 
turn  placed  over  capitals. 
Its  life,  till  now,  has  been 
from  its  beginnings  at  one 
with  the  Thurston  family 
of  Newport.  The  bombe 
bottom,  or  kettle  base,  is 
rare,  and,  for  the  one  ap- 
propriate descriptive  ad- 
jective, benevolent  in  its 
lines. 

From  the  mellow,  vel- 
vety, faded  tone  of  the 
wood,  generations  of  Thurs- 
tons  loved  it  too  much  to 

THIS  headboard  of  a  bed  from  a 
Swiss  Alpine  home  carries  an  in- 
teresting pattern  in  brilliant  colors. 
Fields  &  Ford. 


1»TI  11TTIM 

Ntan  <••*■•■" 
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PETER  GUILLE 


\ 


Essential  to  greater  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  Fine  Old  English  Silver,  is  this 
authoritatively  prepared  Hand  Book  of  Date 
Letters  and  Marks  of  Origin  of  English 
Scotch  and  Irish  Silver.  It  is  an  ideal  gift 
for  the  collector  as  well  as  all  lovers  of  Pine 
Old    English    Silver.      Price    Prepaid    50c 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


Old  final 

Va*d 

c/vmwii  JipptoduciiotU 

PETER  GUIUE.  PRES.  formerly  of  CRICHTON  S.CO.H0 

INTERNATIONAL  Bl ILIJINC    •    ROCKEFELLER  (ENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Authority  On  Glass 

HENRIETTE  NEWMAN 

INC. 

662  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Bet.  55th  and  56th  Sts. 

PLaza  3-2416 


Largest  Collection  of  Antiques 

and 

Decorative  Accessories  For 

Town  and  Country  Homes 


I 


LAMPS 

Ornaments  Converted 

Into  Lamps 

Early  Glass  and  China 

Prints,  Paintings  &  Etchings 

Special  Attention  To  The  Trade 


Fine    old    Walnut    Louis    XV    Provincial 
side-board 

Length    52"  Height    36" 

Depth   23"  Price  $195 

Lovely     old     French     marble    sculptured* 

head 

l2'/2"     high  Price    $80 

French    and    English    antiques.    Crystal 
Chandeliers,  Louis  XV  panelling. 

ROBERT  ABELS 

860   Lexington  Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y. 


nhcfiie 


urnilure 


A  distinguished  display 
which  will  appeal  to  you 
for  its  authenticity,  beauty 
and  completeness. 

Purchases  may  be 

made  through 
Decorators   only. 

Qeorge    Blundell 

of     <~>toiiaoii,    C/iic. 

385  Madison  Ave.  Importers  of 

New  York,  N.  Y.      English  Antiques 


^r 


COLLECTORS' 
WINDFALL 


A  collection  of  treasured  antiques  is 

now  offered  by  Sloane  at  a  fraction 
of  their  initial  cost.  The  original 
owner  might  very  well  have  been  a 
.  curator  of  a  museum.  So  tirelessly 
did  he  search  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  So  ruthlessly  did  he  cast  aside 
the  pieces  that  were  only  of  mild 
significance.  The  collection,  as  it 
now  stands,  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  That  collection  Sloane  now 
offers  at  a  fraction  of  the  original 
cost.  The  pieces  are  important.  A 
superh  William  and  Kent  mirror 
of  gilt  and  blue  glass.  A  twelve- 
panel  Coromandel  screen.  A  rare 
lacquered  dressing  table.  A  Chip- 
pendale sofa  with  contemporary 
needle-point.  The  eagle  console 
above.  "We  could  list  over  a  hundred 
pieces  .  .  .  down  to  the  last  little 
painting  on  glass.  But  we  do  feel  it 
is  a  collection  that  every  real  antique 
enthusiast  will  want  to  see.  And  we 
know  the  values  are  extraordinary. 

W&J 


Sloane 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  47TH  •  NEW  YORK 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


A  LOUIS  XV  table  which  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  more  elaborate  Provincial 
work.  It  comes  from  the  He  de  France 
section  of  Paris.  Brunovan,  Inc. — Below 
is  an  old  Spanish  bell-pull,  held  in  excellent 
condition  from  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Howard  Studios. 

spoil  Nature's  delightful  way  with  ma- 
hoganv  by  subjecting  it  to  the  rigorous 
decennial  refinishing  demanded  by  cus- 
tom. 

Unfortunately,  no  photograph  tan  show 
the  true  texture  and  color  of  the  wood, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  bring  out  the  delicate 
carving  <>'  the'  broken-ogee  molding 
around  the  door  panels,  nor  the  full  grace 
and  vitality  of  the  three  flame  hnials  and 
the  sunflower  rosettes.  Goddard  of  New- 
port was  probably  the  creator;  he  was 
working  there  when  this  was  made,  in 
1756. 

Gay,  painted  furnishings  from  Swiss 
Alpine  homes  crowd  the  floors  of  Fields 
&  Ford.  Beds  and  chests  and  cupboards 
and  clocks  and  chairs  and  tables  ...  as 
brightly  naive  as  the  eyes  of  a  country 
girl  before  radio  and  movies  made  her 
city-wise.  The  earliest  are  17th  century, 
but  most,  judging  by  the  little  painted 
people  on  them,  are  of  later  vintage. 
None,  however,  date  after  1829. 

It  is  said  this  cheerful  mode  of  deco- 
ration began  because  of  unemployment. 
Artists  (no  Federal  Art  Projects  then) 
went  from  farm  to  farm  all  up  in  the 
crystal  Alpine  air,  and  painted  the  sturdy 


A  RARE  and  extremely  perfect  set  of 
Apostle  spoons,  thirteen  in  number. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  only  two  sets  of 
thirteen  in  the  world.  Each  spoon  bears 
the  hallmark  of  its  maker.  Peter  Guille,  Ltd. 


peasant  furniture 
for  a  few  pfennigs  or 
a  meal  and  a  night's 
lodging. 

Many  are  "trous- 
seau" pieces,  with 
the  names  of  bride 
and  groom  in  rough 
Gothic  script,  and 
portraits  set  in  me- 
dallions among  the 
conventionalized 
flowers. 

These  quaint,   in- 


AMKRICAN  ^  KNnr.JSH 

ANTl^ESRUNGTSf*5 
■  UBRAR 


Ilcpplcvuhite    arm-chair   from    a 

set   of  six   (five  side)   for  a  fine 

18th  Century  Dining  Room. 

Ginsburg  &  Levy 

815  MADISON   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Israel  Sack 

Incorporated 

Invites  you  to  view 
their  large  collection  of 

FINE   AMERICAN 
^ANTIQUES 

in  their  new  shop  at 

61  East  57th  Street, 

New  York 


J-h.     <^>abcl  (Er Co. 


INCORPORATED 


FOR      EVERYDAY 

LIVING    AND    LIFE 

LONG    FRIENDS. 

This    mirror 
decorative  asset  of 
greatest  importance 
well   as  an   object 
distinct         utilitari; 
value. 

Your     interior 
signer    is    acquaint 
with    the    quality 
Sabel's  mirrors. 


140  West  22nd  St. 
New    York,     N.    Y. 


Antique  Mahogany  Chippendale  El- 
bow   Library    Chair    covered    ivit/i\ 
Red  Silk  Damask.   Circa  1780. 


■JFJtotafP* 


NEW  STUDIOS 

168  East  61st  Street,   New   Y\ 
Rh  4-2876 


ct  tbxt*  tnglish  Silver  t$M 
Idle*  nvid*  in  1  onjon  in  1736  bv 
ward    AMrukir    and    lohn    Stan»p*r. 

XD  ENGLISH 

SILVER 

ft    REPRODUCTIONS 

iowar6&€To. 
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ateresting  Furniture 
of 
French  Design 
for  the  Bed  Room 

^orators  Furniture  Co. 

383  Madison  Ave. 
New   York 


JSSIAN  BRASS  ANTIQUE 
SHOP 


Allen  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


|2009 — The  pride  of  your  flower 

ill  preen  itself  in  graceful  atti- 

in   this   Russian   copper   flower 

It  stands  9"   high  and  is  very 

rly  executed. 

Each  $6.00 

Write  for  New  Circular 


\markable    book    of    information 

out  with  intelligence  and  zest" 

— New   York   Times 

1000  YEARS 
OF  GLASS 

By  Rogers  and  Beard 

iplete  history  and  survey  of  all 
[of  glass,  for  advanced  collector 
pvice.  86  illustrations  in  line  and 
|ne.  Blown,  moulded,  flat,  pressed, 
Inses,  mirrors,  architectural  glass, 
|ornament.  Covers  tools  and  proc- 
clear  definitions  and  advice  to 
)rs.      2nd     large     edition     $2.50. 

It    All   Bookstores    or   from 

;rick    A.    Stokes    Company 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


HERE  are  an  ancient  Chinese 
lacquer  coffee  table,  an  ex- 
quisite white  jade  bowl  on  a  teakwood 
stand,  a  black  lacquer  cigarette  box 
with  a  carnelian  ornament,  a  handsome 
match  box  and  a  fine  old  Pekin  enamel 
ashtray — all  from  Yamanaka  &  Co., 
Inc.. 


formal  pieces  combine  well  with  French 
Provincial  furniture,  and  are  especially 
good  in  country  houses  and  children's 
rooms. 

Complete  sets  of  the  famous  Apostle 
spoons  are  extremely  rare,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Ciuille,  of  Peter  Guille,  Limited,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  obtaining  the  full 
thirteen. 

Mr.  Guille's  collection  is  of  especial 
interest  and  value,  though  the  spoons 
were  not  all  made  by  the  same  silver- 
smith, nor  in  the  same  year.  They  range 
from  1658,  when  the  Master  or  Christus 
spoon  was  made  by  Stephen  Venables,  to 
the  St.  Philip  in  1574  whose  maker's  mark 
was   a   "setting  sun   in   splendour." 

Around  1500  and  for  a  century  and  a 
half  afterward,  these  round-bowled  spoons 
with  the  squarish  handles  topped  by  sil- 
ver images  of  the  saints,  were  used  as 
part  of  the  solemn  christening  ceremony. 
Wealthy  sponsors  gave  the  child  complete 
sets,  less  fortunate  folk  as  many  as  they 
could,  while  the  really  poor  might  scrape 
together  enough  to  give  a  single  spoon 
with  the  figure  of  the  baby's  patron  saint. 
The  earliest  known  hall-marked  Apostle 
spoon  is  dated  1493;  the  most  modern 
yet  found  was  made  in   1665. 

Anything  from  Spain  has  a  special  poign- 
ancy at  this  time.  Undoubtedly,  taking 
into  consideration  the  astonishing  tenacity 
of  human  habits,  there  are  many  parts  of 
that  tragic  country  where  the  ritualistic 
Spanish  customs  persist  untouched.  But  at 
this  distance,  with  black  headlines  our  only 
view,  such  an  object  as  the  bell  pull  from 
southern  Spain  seems  to  belong  to  a  van- 
ished age. 

The  Howard  Studios  are  well  known 
for  their  interest  in  Spanish  decorative 
art,  and  Mrs.  Long,  who  is  now  man- 
aging the  Studios,  visits  Spain  every  year 
(not  the  last  two,  however),  bringing  back 
all  sorts  of  things  from  wrought  iron 
grilles  to  velvets.  The  bell  pull  is  one 
of  the  most  intriguing  objects  now  at  the 
Studios. 


Brunovan,  Inc.,  have  too  many  fine 
French  pieces  to  make  choice  among  them 
easy,  but  for  some  reason  their  tables, 
especially  the  Provincial  tables,  struck 
my  eye  so  forcibly  that  I  went  back  this 
month  to  find  one  I  had  remembered  for 
weeks.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  for- 
tunately, that  particular  one  was  no  longer 
available. 

But  there  was  the  not-quite-square,  not- 
quite-rectangular  Louis  XV  table  which 
is  illustrated.  The  proportions  are  unusual, 
and  the  carving,  delicate  and  flat,  indi- 
cates  that   it   comes   from    around    Paris. 

This  carving,  and  the  broken  silhouette, 
runs  all  the  way  around  the  table,  and 
all  four  knees  are  also  carved,  so  that 
the  table  may  stand  out  four  square  in 
the  room  for  a  choice  center  table.  Or  it 
may  be  placed,  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
illustration,  against  a  wall  and  used  as  a 
writing   table. 

The  wood  is  oak,  rather  dark  in  tone, 
but  with  every  suspicion  of  sombreness 
removed  by  the  carving,  and  the  subtle 
grain,  and  the  touches  of  brass.  The 
drawer  knob  is  a  gay  little  molded  but- 
ton of  brass,  and  on  each  foot  is  a  brass 
"sabot" — most  useful  as  well  as  most 
decorative. 

The  leather  on  the  top  is  reddish  brown, 
very  rich  in  color  with  a  narrow  edge 
tooled  in  gold  now  so  worn  by  time  that 
quite  likely  it  is  even  lovelier  today  than 
when  it  was  fresh  and  bright. 

The  "barrel  chair"  shown  beside  the 
table,  is  of  the  transition  period  b«tween 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI;  in  other  words, 
early  Louis  XVI.  And  here  we  can  see 
clearly  enough  how  much  these  French 
designers  influenced  their  English  con- 
temporaries. To  mention  one  point  only, 
with  what  enthusiasm  the  English  adopted 
that  comfortable,  rounded  back  1 

If  there  is  room  for  it — at  the  turn  of 
a  stairway,  or  in  a  wide  hall,  or  against 
a  panelled  wall — there  is  no  more  deco- 
rative piece  of  furniture  than  a  "grand- 
father  clock." 

The  Wood  &  Hogan  clock  has  delicate 
fretwork  on  the  upper  case  which  can't 
be  seen  in  the  photograph,  but  the  soft 
and  richly  patterned  grain  of  the  walnut 
shows  clearly.  Walnut,  incidentally,  was 
not  used  in  fine  English  pieces  later  than 
1750;  an  added  clue,  if  one  were  needed, 
to  the  period  of  this  piece. 

There  is  a  moon-dial  showing  the 
phases  of  the  heavenly  body,  and  the  moon 
has  a  Botticelli-an  face,  albeit  there  is 
a  slightly  Giaconda  smirk  on  the  prim 
mouth. 


ANTIQUES  from  ENGLAND 

A  folding  coaching  table  from 
England  with  a  Georgian 
Silver  Bottle  Stand  and  four 
colored  Waterford  bottles;  a 
Lowestoft  punch  bowl  and 
Georgian  ladle;  Old  English 
fruitwood   tea   caddy. 


CM 


6  East  52nd  St.,  N.  Y 
Plaza  3-7282 
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LLOYD'S 

offer  3  fold 

SCREENS 

at 
attractive  prices 

Inspection  Invited 

W.  H.S.Lloyd  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  48  West  48th  Street 

Chicago,   434-40  So.   Wabash   Ave. 

Newark,   45   Central   Avenue 

Boston,   420   Boylston   Street 


No.  2025.  Alone  or  filled  with 
flowers  this  Russian  copper  jug  will 
lend  beauty  wherever  it  is  placed. 
It  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 
Hand-beaten  polished  copper,  7" 
high. 

Price $8.00 

ALLEN  BRASS  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

71    Allen    Street  New    York.    N.    Y. 

Write   for   free   catalogue. 


.v<Z>vO<=>vO<^>vO<CI>vO<Z^ 

The  Shop  Of  a  Thousand  Wonders 

You  will  find  a  wide  se- 
lection of  antiques  in  all 
of    the    metals    at    Tutt- 
man's. 
Fireplace  Equipment 
Silverware 
Candelabra 
Trays 


A 


beautiful  line  of 

colorful  porcelain  pieces 

Old  Copper  and  Brass 
Oddities 

TUTTMAN'S 

103  Allen  St.     New  York,  N.  Y. 
Orchard  4-3260 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue 
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H>  ii'i'/A  6<we  o/  Orrefors  "lass,  25.00. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET  WEST 


There  is  nothing  mere 
traditional  for  Christ- 
mas than  the  burning 
candle. 

"INNERCLOW" 

with  the  drip  design, 
is  a  smart  note  for 
Holiday  dinners  and 
parties.  It  bums  for 
days  and  may  be  had 
in   white  or   in   colors. 

^    To    The    Trade    Only. 

IMPERIAL   CANDLE 

STUDIOS 

Hand    Wrought    Candles. 

18  Bergen  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Triangle  5-0050 


LADIES   and   GENTLEMEN 

Here  are  two  >ery  handy  and  decidedly 
smart  "musts"  for  your  Christmas  gift 
list.  For  milady's  purse:  a  close-hinged 
Kensington  metal  notebook  cover  with 
memo  pad  filler.     ($1.00.) 

For  that  gentleman  who  has  everything 
and  yet  is  always  hunting  the  elusive 
collar  button — a  button  box  in  leather 
with  brass  cover  and  soldered  collar  button 
for  the  handle.    ($2.25.) 

Express  Collect 

W)  f  ID  $  ©  NAL  I  TY 
I    I    <    <    I     \  I   I  S  4 

INC. 

142  East  57th  Street,  N.  Y.      Plaza  5-0866 
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Wyler's  exclusive  Christmas  gift. 
|  An  exact  reproduction  in  minia- 
ture of  a  Charles  II  tankard,  per- 
fectly adapted  for  cigarettes. 
S12.50  each  in  Sheffield  Plate. 
Out  of  town  orders  promptly 
filled. 

WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 

At  63rd  Street      NEW  YORK 


LUXURIOUS  GIFTS 
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A  BOVE:  If  you  want  to  be  really  regal,  here  is  a  magnificent 
**■  Russian  tea  and  coffee  esrvice  that  will  thrill  you  to  the  core. 
It's  made  of  gold  on  silver  and  was  executed  by  the  French  goldsmith 
Odiot  for  a  Russian  nobleman  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
design  is  based  on     Byzantine  motifs.     Hammer  Galleries. 


RIGHT:  Nothing  con- 
tributes more  charm  to 
a  Traditional  interior  than 
fine  porcelain.  This  pair 
of  green  and  gold  French 
porcelain  urns,  which  we 
found  chez  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
we  consider  particularly 
opulent.  Photo  by  Dem- 
arest. 


Charbert's  Perfume  Punier.  2 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET  \K 


A    NEW 
PERFUME 


by  PRINCE  MATCHABELLI 


*D  ELOW:  The  rugs  and  textiles  created  by  Frances  T.  Miller,  Inc., 
U  are  among  the  most  exciting  in  town.  Here  is  a  very  distinguished 
grouping,  comprising  a  hand-hooked  cotton  rug,  of  Catawba  texture, 
with  a  "Buttercup  Border"  design  in  navy  blue  and  white  on  a  straw- 
berry ground;  a  raw  silk  upholstery  fabric  in  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  a  "Crossnet"  curtain  fabric  in  matching  colors. 
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nicest     gift  ^v^A 

for    all     picture  '  Al 

takers.  •  So  easy  to  ^/it 

make  a  fine  collection.  * 
So  easy  to  show  the  pictures. 
*  The  common  sense  way  to  keep 
them — In  a  fine  book  that  adorns 
any  library.  Our  new  slide -in -back 
Foto-tainer  will  hold,  when  fully 
expanded,  as  many  as  1200  or  more 
prints. 

Pass  the  pictures  NOT  the  Album 

Beautiful,  compact,  easy  to  use, 
looseleaf,  each  sewn  pocket  holds 
12  prints  up   to  4"x6". 

SENT  ON  5  DAY  APPROVAL 


Small 

.ibrary  Slide-in- 

back 

No.    of    Pockets            12 

24  40  to  start 

Imitation  Leather       $2.00 

$2.75     $4.00 

Genuine    Leather          2.75 

3.75       6.00 

Antiqued    Cowhide*      3.50 

5.00       7.50 

Imported     Morocco*     4.00 

7.50     10.00 

*Lined    with   silk 

Catalogue   on   request 

If    money    is    sent    with    order, 

initials  or  name  stamped  in  gold 

FREE 

MEVI    228  E    45  St.,  New  York, 
Dept.  L 
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les  and  accessories  from  S.   &  G.   Gump  Company,   Honolulu 


ON  this  page:  The  "Plumeria  and  Crownflower"  motif  richly 
expressed  in  a  sculptured  crystal  luncheon  table.  The  glass  plates 
repeat  the  design  of  the  table  top. — Opposite  page:  "Tree  Fern"  is  a 
design  very  Modern  in  feeling,  perhaps  because  of  the  exciting  rhythm 
of  the  waving  leaves. 
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SCULPTURED  CRYSTAL   TARLES 
FROM   THE  MID- PACIFIC 


By  Alice  Bowen 


T 


HE  design  for  living  in  Hawaii  is  a  fragrant  mille-fleurs 
pattern.  It  has  always  been  so  in  these  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
where  Springtime  is  a  perpetual  season  and  blossoms  cease- 
lessly unfold. 

In  the  yesterday  of  Polynesian  history,  when  the  Hawaii- 
ans  lived  simply  with  nature  and  then  'jods,  the)  decked 
their  altars  with  the  plants  ot  the  mountains,  and  declared 
the  luxuriant  ferns  sacred  to  Laka,  the  goddess  of  the 
"Hula,"  or  dance.  Ardent  lovers  of  flowers,  they  Eashioned 
leis  or  garlands  of  various  sweel  scented  blossoms  lor  sell- 
adornment. 

In  the  today  of  sophist  u  ated  Island  life,  the  exotic  flowers 
of  the  land  remain  a  predominating  feature.     One  wears, 


gaily,  the  lovely  lei  for  sports  or  dancing;  in  the  home,  one 
spends  the  majority  of  hours  on  the  "lanai,"  a  spacious 
outdoor  living  room,  where  the  wealth  of  garden  bloom 
becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  one's  life.  Night  falls,  but 
doors  are  never  closed;  the  valley  breezes  blow  softly  through 
open  windows  and  wide  doorways;  and  the  intoxicating 
fragrance  of  hundreds  of  exotic  flowers  perfumes  the  rooms. 
No  amount  of  so-called  civilization  can  divorce  the  Poly- 
nesian from  his  pantheistic  feeling  for  nature,  her  flowers, 
her  ferns,  her  mountains,  her  waters. 

The  beautiful  Hawaiian  flower  forms  have  inspired  a 
new  expression  in  furniture  design.  S.  &  G.  Gump  Com- 
pany, of  Honolulu,  has  created  a  number  of  crystal  tables 
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sculptured  in  Cups  of  Gold,  Tree  Fern,  Plumeria,  and  all 
the  other  inimitable  motifs  of  this  land  of  enchantment. 
Dorothy  C.  Thorpe,  the  American  designer,  made  the  sculp- 
tured panels  for  these  tables.  She  also  made  the  crystal 
alates  and  stemware  especially  for  the  two  dining  tables 
lustrated  on  these  pages.  She  has  carried  out  her  work 
with  remarkable  perception,  and  with  a  true  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  Hawaiian  life. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  designs  is  to  be  found 
n  the  "Plumeria  and  Crownflower"  luncheon  table.    On 
re  sculptured  glass  top,  Hawaiian  garlands  of  friendship 
ndicate  each  place.   More  effective  than  conventional  bowls 
}f  flowers  are  the  clusters  of  real  Plumeria  blossoms  and 
eaves  overlaying  their  sculptured  image,  the  crystal  and 
latural  petals  mingling  to  form  a  graceful  pattern.    Glass 
andleholders  are  filled  with  the  small  pearly  blossoms  of 
le  native  Crownflower.    The  floral  design  is  repeated  in 
he  large  coupe-shaped  crystal  service  plates. 
Another   table  has   the   Tree   Fern   for   motif,   inspired 
y  the  giant  ferns  of  the  Hawaiian  forests.    The  base  of 
his  table  is  made  of  a  smooth  ivory-toned  wood,  with  hand- 
arved  fronds  supporting  the  glass  table  top,  which  is  sculp- 
ured   in   fern  leaves.    The  service   plates  were   made  by 
orothy  C.  Thorpe,  and  are  of  silver-finished  glass  deco- 
ated  with  a  single  frosted  frond— one  of  the  most  fluent 
nd  dramatic  designs  we  have  ever  seen.    The  sterling  flat- 
ware to  go  with  these  plates  was  made  by  Gump.    It   is 


hand- wrought;  and  the  spoons  and  forks  carry  the  lacy 
design  of  the  fern  leaf,  while  the  knives  show  the  more 
sturdy  form  of  the  frond. 

Consoles,  or  side-tables,  have  been  designed  to  go  with 
this  Tree  Fern  dinner  table,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  carry  out  your  dining  room  completely  a  la 
Hawaiian.  These  consoles  are  made  of  green  mirror  and 
clear  crystal,  with  sculptured  tops.  A  nice  idea  is  to  set 
vases  of  natural  gigantic  ferns  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  of  all  these  motifs  is  the  Poin- 
ciana,  named  after  the  brilliant  "flame  tree"  of  Polynesia. 
This  motif  is  especially  effective  in  a  round  occasional  table 
of  clear  glass  and  satin-finished  silver,  the  top  of  which  is 
sculptured  in  tossing  sprays  of  the  poinciana.  A  piece  like 
this  would  set  almost  any  room,  Traditional  or  Modern, 
alight  and  a-sparkle. 

A  large  rectangular  coffee  table,  with  a  mirror  base  and 
crystal  top,  is  sculptured  with  the  magnificent  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  romantic  Breadfruit  tree,  which  makes  us  think 
of  Gauguin  and  the  exotic,  sultry  foliage  he  loved  and 
painted  so  superbly. 

Needless  to  say,  none  of  these  accessories  is  appropriate 
only  to  the  Hawaiian  scene.  Like  all  things  that  are  truly 
original  and  of  honest  craftmanship,  their  adaptability  is 
not  geographical.  They  are  as  suitable  to  a  winter-bound 
New  England  dining  room  as  to  the  flowery  lanais  of  the 
country  where  Spring  holds  the  land  eternally. 
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OPPOSITE  page:  The  "Bread- 
fruit" design,  used  on  a  cof- 
fee table  with  mirror  base. — 
Right:  The  "Tree  Fern"  motif  is 
repeated  in  this  service  plate  by 
Dorothy  C.  Thorpe,  and  in  the 
frond-patterned  silverware. 
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BELOW  is  a  circular  occasional 
table  showing  the  fanciful 
and  exotic  "Poinciana"  motif. 
The  base  is  a  cluster  of  pedestals 
of   satin-finished   silver. 


MUSIC  AMONG 


1ST 


By  Lily  Pons 


A, 


FTER  a  summer  which  we  artists  have  spent  severally 
on  a  movie  lot  in  Hollywood,  on  a  Swiss  Alp,  near  mountain 
lakes,  or  rusticating  on  a  farm,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  forward 
to  the  exciting  musical  season  to  come.  For  not  only  to  the 
public  but  to  musicians  as  well  there  is  a  lively  anticipation 
in  looking  down  a  list  of  concert  dates,  in  learning  new 
parts,  in  hearing  that  one's  musical  colleagues  will  do  new 
and  exciting  things.  I  am  told  that  the  music  business  is 
good  this  year.  In  fact,  my  manager,  who  is  quite  a  statis- 
tician when  he  is  not  soothing  primadonnas  and  wooing 
out-of-town  concert  booking  agents,  tells  me  that  the  con- 
cert business  all  over  the  country  shows  a  44.8%  increase 
over  last  year's  dates  at  this  time.  This  is  encouraging  news, 


ABOVE  left:  Kirsten  Flagstad  will  thrill 
us  again  this  season  by  repeating  her 
matchless  "Isolde,"  as  well  as  her  other 
great  Wagnerian  roles,  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Photo    courtesy   NBC   Artists'    Service. 

CENTER:  Elisabeth  Rethberg,  with  her 
accomplished  husband,  Ezio  Pinza, 
will  tour  the  country  this  season,  ending 
up  with  a  New  York  concert  on  December 
11th.  Madame  Rethberg  is  also  scheduled 
to  sing  on  one  of  WABC's  weekly  Chester- 
field programs. 

BELOW  left:  Grace  Moore,  costumed 
here  for  "Manon,"  is  as  popular  on  the 
radio  as  she  is  in  the  movies.  She  will 
sing  on  three  consecutive  radio  hours  this 
season. 

BELOW:  Lauritz  Melchior,  famed  for 
"Siegfried"  and  his  "Tristan,"  will  give 
a  joint  lieder  recital  with  Lotte  Lehmann 
in  New  York  on  January  11th,  thus  fulfill- 
ing a  long-cherished  desire  of  both  these 
musical,  as  well  as  personal,   friends. 


THE  STARS 


not  onl\  for  those  earning  daily  bread  and  caviar  via 
the  music  business,  but  also  for  the  thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  country  who  will  have  increased  opportunity 
to  hear  the  great  music   on  this  year's  schedule. 

Of  course  the  major  news  of  the  year  is  that  Toscanini 
is  coming  back  to  conduct  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  a  series  of  coast-to-coast  radio  broadcasts.  While  no 
programs  have  been  announced  lor  his  concerts,  we  have 
learned  that  they  start  on  Christmas  Night,  for  ten  weeks, 
and  that  Pierre  Monteux  and  Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct 
the  NBC  Orchestras  in  this  same  hour  before  and  after 
the  Maestro's  series.  Toscanini's  orchestra  is  made  up  of 
hand-picked  star  players.  They  have  recruited  Mischa 
Mischakoff,  formerly  concert  master  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, to  do  a  like  job  in  Toscanini's  orchestra,  William 
Primrose  as  his  first  viola  player,  Osvaldo  Mazzucchi  as  the 
leader  of  the  cellos,  and  any  number  of  great  musicians  as 
mere  orchestra  members.  And  to  say  that  Toscanini  will 
direct  it  is  enough  for  us  all  t<»  start  turning  our  radio 
dials  in  anticipation. 

While  we  speak  of  radio,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
several  of  the  important  radio  programs  are  going  "more 
highbrow,"  musically  speaking,  than  ever.  The  General 
Motors  Hour,  of  course,  has  given  us  the  greatest  musicians 
in  the  world  as  soloists  each  Sunday  evening.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  they  are  organized  as  a  permanent  concert 
company  on  the  stvle  of  an  opera  association  in  radio  form, 
and  have  engaged  favorite  artists  for  several  appearances 
rather  than  for  only  one  appearance,  as  was  the  case  pre- 
viously. Grace  Moore,  whom  I  met  out  on  the  Hollywood 
lot  recently,  just  as  she  was  finishing  her  latest  picture,  "I'll 
Take  Romance,''  told  me  that  she  has  been  engaged  to 
sing  three  consecutive  General  Motors  hours,  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  others  later  on  in  the  season.  Helen  Jepson, 
Maria  Jeritza,  Joseph  Schmidt  and  Richard  Tauber  are 
other  artists  who  likewise  are  doing  a  series  on  the  General 


YEHUDI  MENUHIN  is  numbered  among  the  greatest 
violinists  of  our  time.  This  season  he  is  to  play  the 
"lost"  Schumann  concerto  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Besides  this, 
he  has  a  schedule  of  seventy-eight  concert  engagements 
throughout  the  country. 
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LOTTE  LEHMANN,  one  of  the  finest  interpreters 
of  German  lieder  in  the  world,  is  also  a  shining 
star  of  the  opera.  Madame  Lehmann  will  be  featured 
on  one  of  the  radio  programs  for  the  coming  year. 


JUST  about  the  most  dramatic  event  of  the  musical 
season  is  the  coming  back  of  Arturo  Toscanini  to 
conduct  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  series  of 
coast-to-coast  radio  broadcasts,  to  continue  for  ten 
weeks. 


ABOVE:  Our  vivacious  author,  Lily  Pons,  at  work  in 
her  library,  is  to  be  heard  this  season  via  radio, 
movies  and  opera.  Charles  Kullmann,  appearing  here  in 
the  role  of  Cavardassi  in  "Tosca,"  is  one  of  the  more 
personable  "leading  men"  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 


Motors  program.  The  musical  director,  Andre  Kostelanetz, 
inaugurates  a  new  type  of  musical  broadcast  over  his  weekly 
W  ABC  Chesterfield  program— that  of  having  an  important 
guest  singer  each  week,  including  a  series  which  will  feature, 
among  others,  Bampton,  Tibbett,  Heifetz,  Crooks,  Mel- 
chior,  Lehmann,  Rethberg  and  myself. 

The  orchestras  are  likewise  enlarging  their  series  to  in- 
clude more  concerts,  more  soloists,  and  apparently  more 
prosperity.  In  New  York,  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  offers 
a  twenty-eight-week  season,  from  October  21  to  May  21, 
which  is  an  increase  of  four  weeks  over  last  year.  John 
Barbirolli,  who  comes  back  as  an  old  friend  this  year,  will 
conduct  the  entire  season  with  the  exception  of  four  weeks 
in  January,  when  Georges  Enesco  pinch-hits  for  a  month. 
The  Philharmonic's  list  of  soloists  includes  all  the  big  boys 
and  girls  on  the  musical  roster,  but  notably  Josef  Hofmann, 
who  celebrates  this  year  his  50th  anniversary  in  American 
concert  life.  Apparently  he  is  to  be  wined,  dined,  feted 
and  extolled  throughout  this  entire  musical  season  begin- 
ning with  his  own  triumphant  50th  anniversary  recital  this 
November,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  is  generously  donating 
to  the  Musicians  Emergency  Fund.  Another  Philharmonic 
soloist  whom  we  welcome  back  after  two  years  retirement 
is  Yehudi  Menuhin.  Besides  giving  us  the  joy  of  his  great 
artistry,  he  offers  a  musical  treat  in  the  first  performance 
of  a  Schumann  violin  concerto  never  played  during  Schu- 
mann's lifetime,  which  he  has  recently  exhumed  from 
museum  fTles  and  which  he  will  play  for  the  fhst  time  this 
season.  I  am  told  that  in  a  mere  seven  months  Menuhin 
has  a  schedule  of  seventy-eight  concert  dates  all  over  the 
country.  Kirsten  Flagstad  will  also  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  this  season  as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

Other  orchestras  throughout  the  country  are  likewise  in 
a  happy  dither  about  their  season's  schedule.  The  Bos- 
tonians  are  rejoicing  in  their  first  woman  guest  conductor, 
the  great  Nadia  Boulanger,  who  taught  orchestration  to 
the  late  George  Gershwin  in  Paris,  and  who  will  do  an 
occasional  concert  in  place  of  that  distinguished  Boston 
institution,  Maestro  Koussevitzky,  the  regular  conductor. 
Ormandy  and  Stokowski  are  back  in  Philadelphia,  Golsch- 
mann  in  his  St.  Louis,  Klemperer  in  his  Los  Angeles,  and 
all's  well  with  the  orchestral  world! 

And  now  the  new-comers.  The  basso  Alexander  Kipnis 
is  no  stranger  to  anyone  who  buys  fine  records,  but  we 
will  welcome  him  here  in  person,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Wagnerian  Opera  Company,  which  includes  Hilda 
Konetzni,  sister  of  Anny  Konetzni,  who  sang  at  the  Metro- 
politan a  few  years  ago,  and  Joel  Berglund,  who  is  Sweden's 
contribution  to  the  roster  of  baritones  this  year.  Richard 
Tauber,  who  wrings  the  hardest  heart  with  his  completely 
appealing  tenor  voice,  and  the  Salzburg  Opera  Company 
which  will  feature  several  early,  and  hitherto  unknown, 
Mozart  operas,  both  have  extensive  tours  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  ballet  group,  there  is  surprising  news  in 
the  fact  that  Massine  has  broken  with  the  Monte  Carlo 
Ballet  Russe.  He  will  remain  with  them  this  season,  but 
next  year  will  have  a  ballet  company  of  his  own,  while 
De  Basil  carries  on  with  the  present  company.  The  Jooss 
Ballet  and  Trudi  Schoop  Mimes  are  here,  and  Miriam 
Winslow's  Ballet,  a  new  group,  is  an  interesting  prospect 
on  the  dance  horizon. 

Several  musical  pairs  are  doing  interesting  things  in  the 
joint  recital  line.  Lotte  Lehmann  and  Lauritz  Melchior, 
who  are  old  friends,  fulfill  a  long-cherished  desire  in  a 
lieder  recital  which  they  are  giving  together  in  New  York 
on  January  11th.  Just  a  month  before,  on  December  11th, 
Ezio  Pinza  and  Elizabeth  Rethberg  will  delight  New  York 
with  one  of  their  joint  concerts,  completing  a  tour  which 
they  are  to  make  together  all  over  the  country. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  me,  who  so  loves  the  opera,  to 
leave  that  field  for  the  last  and    (Continued  on  page  43) 
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Photos    courtesy    Liturgical    Arts    Society 


"The  Annunciation"  by  Luke  Ch'en.  Save  for  the  Annunciation 
lilies,  treatment  and  detail  are  purely  Chinese.  Yet  the  figure  of 
the   Virgin,   humble,    consecrated,    is   essentially   the   Madonna   of 

Christian  art. 
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"The  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men"  holds  a  human 
touch,  expressing  the  typically  Chinese  love  of  chil- 
dren.    Note  the  goat  and  lamb,  Christian  symbols. 
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HILE  visiting  an  exhibition  in  Pekin  in  1928, 
the  Catholic  Bishop  Constantini  was  deeply  impressed 
b)   some  landscapes  and  figures  in  the  fine  tradition 
of  Chinese  painting,  by  an  artist  named  Ch'en.    So 
strong  was  the  impression  made  by  them  that  he  sent 
for  the  artist  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, asking  him,  when  he  had  read  it,  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  in  whatever  way  he  pleased, 
lie  lovely  Adoration  of  the  Madonna,  kneeling  he- 
ore  the  Christ  Child  in  a  little  Chinese  straw  cradle, 
uas  the  result.    I  recall  no  Madonna  of  Western  art 
iving  a  greater  feeling  of  peace  and  light,  and  of 
everence,  than  this  Chinese  treatment  of  a  Christian 
oncept. 

Yet  is  it  so  strange  that  the  soul  of  the  Buddhist 

irtist  should  respond  to  this  concept?   The  Buddhist 

oddess  of  Mercy,   Kwan  Yin— the  Kwannon  of  the 

apanese— serene,   contemplative,   like   the   Christian 

Vladonna,  is  frequently  shown  holding  a  child,  as  is 

lso  the  Japanese  Kishibojin,  the  goddess  who  loves 

nd  protects  little  children.    The  face  and  attitude 

)f  Kwan  Yin,  despite  slanted  eyes  and  higher  cheek 

:>ones,    is   the   same   all-understanding,   all-wise,   ma- 

ernal    arch    type    as    the    Christian    Madonna,    the 

uinis,  Botticellis,  Bellinis,  Peruginos,  Filippo  Lippis 

)£  Western  art.    Buddhism,  after  all,  contains  all  the 

precepts  of  Christianity  save  one— that  Love  which 

hrist  came  to  teach:  "This  is  my  command  that  ye 

ove  one  another." 

Our    Christian    churches    have    not   yet   come    to 


accept  unity  of  worship— although  men  of  vision  have 
tried  to  bring  it  to  pass— but  there  have  been  those 
in  the  East  who  have.  A  number  of  years  ago  a 
Christian  missionary  to  Siam  was  .it  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  hold  his  services  while  his  little  chapel 
was  building.  When  the  king  of  Siam  heard  of  it 
he  sent  for  the  American  missionary— who  feared 
that  his  conversion  of  the  heathen  was  about  to  be 
forbidden.  Instead,  the  king  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  like  to  meet  in  the  Buddhist  temple,  which 
would  not  be  in  use  on  Sunday.  The  missionary 
— astounded  at  such  an  offer  from  one  whom  his 
(lunch  considered  a  pagan— expressed  his  gratitude 
and  surprise  at  this  kindness  and  liberality.  "Why 
not?"  replied  the  king  of  Siam  simply.  "We  all 
worship  the  same  God." 

Luke  Ch'en  was  eventually  baptized  a  Catholic, 
and  given  the  christian  name,  Luke,  since  when  he 
has  devoted  himself  mostly  to  the  painting  of  re- 
ligious subjects.  Attached  to  the  Catholic  University 
at  Pekin— where,  one  prays,  both  the  artist  and  his 
creations  are  safe— he  both  teaches  and  paints,  as  he 
receives  many  commissions  for  religious  paintings 
from  other  missionaries. 

It  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  to  force  upon  the  Chinese  an  art  form  unfamiliar 
to  them  would  cause  them  to  regard  the  Church  as 
an  alien  and  anti-Chinese.  They  have  therefore  en- 
couraged the  artists  of  China,  Japan  and  India,  who 
have  become  converts  to  Catholicism,  to  represent 


"The  Adoration  of  the  Madonna",  a  composition  in 
the  best  tradition  of  Chinese  art,  holding  all  the  rev- 
erence of  the  Christian  concept. 
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then  Christian  subjects  in  the  familiar  idiom  ol  their 
own  art. 

Luke  Chens  woik  is  in  the  tradition  ol  the  great 
t  in<  se  painters  oi  the  I  ang,  Ming,  Yuan,  and  Sung 
dynasties,  yet  il  is  interesting  to  note  in  his  later 
work     as  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt)  that  the  Faces  of 

Joseph  and  Mar)  are  not  of  the  Chinese  cast  ot  the 
earlier  paintings;  but  the  treatment  ol  nature,— tie 
clouds,    rocks,    water,    is  always   in   the   pattern,   the 
stylized,  abstract  tradition  ot  Chinese  art. 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  art 
ot  China  and  its  pupil  japan,  and  that  of  the  great 
Western  painters?  In  a  few  words,  in  the  greater 
reliance  upon  suggestion,  implication:  in  the  use  ot 
the  arch  type  rather  than  the  individual,  in  repre- 
senting nature:  and  in  its  conventions  of  technique 
in  the  drawing  ot  natural  objects.  The  treatment 
in  general  is  Hat,  and  in  few  values:  and  though 
perspective  exists,  it  may  be  ignored,  for  the  aim  ot 
the  Chinese  artist  is  ever  the  spirit,  the  essence  of 
his  subject,  never  the  replica. 

Ot  course  in  the  great  Western  ait  all  is  never 
told— or   it    would   not    be  art.    The   what-is-left-ou! 

which  is  what  -_n\es  its  point  to  what  is  left  in)  is 
.is  important  as  in  the  more  stylized  ait  ot  China. 
Who  cm  so  eloquently  till  empty  spac  e  as  the  Chinese 
artist?  The  meat  canvases  ot  Rembrandt.  Velasquez, 
Frans  Hals,  Venneei.  Titian.  Manet,  though  realistic. 
d\c  never  a  literal  realism.  But  in  the  landscapes  ot 
the  great  Chinese  painters  elimination  has  gone  tur- 


In  Buddhism  water  symbolizes  motherhood,  the  Uni- 
versal supply.  Luke  Ch'en  may  well  have  remem- 
bered this  when  creating  this  Christian  Madonna  of 

the  Waves. 
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In   this     Flight  into  Egypt",  a  later  work,  Joseph, 

Mary  and   the  Christ  Child   are  seen  as  figures  in 

Western     art.     The     treatment,     however,     remains 

purely  Chinese. 

ther.  Those  great  ones,  whose  art  is  a  sort  of  pan- 
theism, never  sat  down  before  a  single  scene,  and, 
by  elimination,  choice  of  light,  angle,  approach,  made 
a  picture,  as  did  the  great  Impressionists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century,  who  were  the  first  to  paint  the  out 
of  door;  the  first  Western  landscapists  to  bring  the 
painting  of  light  and  outdoor  atmosphere  into  art. 
The  Chinese  artist  went  out  and  studied  the  pyra- 
miding of  the  mountains,  the  sweep  of  torrents,  the 
shapes  of  clouds,  the  forms  of  water.  He  did  not  go 
into  a  trance,  get  in  tune  A\ith  the  Infinite,  as  some 
sentimental  critics  with  literary  and  philosophical 
viewpoints  would  have  us  believe.  Instead,  he  made 
innumerable  patient  drawings  of  all  outdoors,  till, 
with  the  eye  of  his  mind,  he  (  Continued  on  page  48 


JOSEPH     ARONSON,     DESIGNER 
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ON  this  page:   The  dining  room  furniture  was  suggested  by  some  simple   Biedermeier   pieces    further   simplified   by   the   designer,   and 
executed  in  light  olive  ash  burl  with  cast  aluminum  feet,  and  handles  of  the  same  material  on  the  sideboards.     Beige-white  upholstery 
covers  the  chairs.    A  bar  wagon,  large  enough  for  trays,  glasses  and  bottles,  of  maca  wood  and  bakelite,  can  be  rolled  into  the  living  room. 
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AN  OLD 
APARTMENT 
COMES  TO  LIFE 


Creating  a  Modern  Interior  of  Repose 
— The  Emphasis  on  Simplicity 
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OR  the  past  decade  or  so.  decoration 
has  been  doing  a  kind  <>l  striptease.  Vnd 
more  or  less  the  same  olis  and  ahs.  the  same 
hopes  and  fears,  come  from  the  audience 
watt  hing  the  prcx  ess.  I  here  are  those  who 
sa\:  Now  this  has  gone  too  far;  the  huss\ 
needs  a  ribbon  and  a  scail  here  and  there. 
Where  is  the  romance  and  the  variety  ex- 
cept in  the  furbelows?  Stripped  to  the  bare 
outline,  she-  looks  just  like  am  other  one 
of  (.od\  creatures.  Does  she  never  think 
ot  her  parents?  Whereupon,  the  other  half 
of  the  audience,  the  Fundamentalists,  will 
sa\ :  Why,  it's  only  the  structure  under- 
neath that  counts:  a  clear  and  beautiful 
line  is  all  a  girl  <u  a  loom  needs.  To  dress 
her  in  lull  skirts  and  a  bodice  is  to  show- 
off  her  finery,  which  fades  and  becomes 
bedraggled,  and  has  to  be  constantly 
pressed  and  taken  cue  of— and  collects 
germs:  whereas,  it  is  the  original  form  that 
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""WO  views  of  the  bedroom.  Near  a  window,  opposite  the  bed-wall,  the  closet  wall  was  removed 
-*■  recess  painted  gray  and  fitted  with  a  built-in  desk,  bookcase  and  special  lighting.  The  remainder  oi 
wall  has  two  closet  doors  and  a  large  mirrored  space  between.  In  front  of  this  is  the  dressing  table,  a 
consists  of  small  chests,  with  a  heavy  glass  shelf.  Clothing  is  put  away  in  a  three-part  unit  of  drawer: 
trays,  thus  leaving  plenty  of  free  floor  area  in  a  small  room,  and  furthering  the  sense  of  spaciousness  \ 
the  long  horizontal  lines  of  the  furniture  are  designed  to  obtain. 
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ABOVE:  The  original  wall  between  the  dining  and  living  room  was 
removed  and  a  tall  bookcase  installed  in  its  stead.  The  shelves  are  of 
maca  wood  lined  with  white  sycamore.  The  dining  room  side  of  this  book- 
case  is  a   solid  surface,   painted   the  same  blue  that  appears   in   the  curtains. 


BELOW:  The  bedroom  walls  are  off-white,  except  the  wall  at  the  head 
the   bed,    which    is    painted    slate   gray,    as   a    foil    for   the   whitish-orang 
bedspread  and  the  golden  tone  of  the  primavera  wood  of  the  furniture.     The! 
south  window  wall  is  draped  with  a  fabric  combining  cellophane  and  chenille.l 
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in  interesting.  Note  the  fine  texture  of  that  skin,  that 
supei  l>.  smooth  sui  Ea< 

\iul  on  the  whole,  the  Fundamentalists  in  the  argument 
seem  to  have  won.  For  though  decoration  is  not  beyond 
a  Bounce  now  and  then,  not  beyond  donning  an  ancestor's 
Directoire  gown  to  be  married  in,  still  she  never  wears  the 
same  number  ol  petticoats  she  used  to  wear,  and  nowhere 
can  be  seen  the  antimacassars  and  bibelots  like  wire  rats 
in  her  hair.  Occasionally,  she  walks  about  in  the  sunshine 
practically  naked. 

Now,  in  New  York,  stark  nakedness  is  almost  impossible, 
because  most  apartments  are  in  buildings  that  were  erected 
before  the  Modern  idea  was  known,  and  hence  they  have 


moldings  and  small  windows  in  pairs,  small  rooms,  wa 
broken  up  by  many  doors,  and  the  architecture  of  the  rooms 
can  only  be  corrected  and  modified.  So  that  the  Modem 
idea  in  its  full  purity  is  hard  to  find  in  an  old  and  big 
city  like  New  York,  except  in  a  few  private  dwellings,  in 
some  office  buildings,  in  a  new,  rigidly  correct  apartment 
house. 

But  none  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park,  where  nursemaids  have  been  coming 
out  of  the  surrounding  houses  for  generations,  carrying  the 
little  key  that  unlocks  the  park  gates,  and  allowing  their 
charges  to  play  on  the  only  green  grass  in  the  district.  These 
children  have  been  emerging   from  the  same   brownstone 


IN  the  living  room,  the  elongated  chimney  breast  treatment  forms  a  base 
for  the  Diego  Rivera  painting  hanging  above  it.  This  painting  suggests, 
by  its  tones  of  rich  earth-browns  and  yellows  and  beige,  the  coloring  for  the 
room  itself — a  dark  brown  carpet  without  pattern,  a  large  brown  leather 
chair,  couch  and  easy  chairs  covered  in  beige  handloom  fabrics,  a  reed-shaded 
lamp  and  a  high  reflector  lamp  from  Rena  Rosenthal.  The  single  bright  touch 
of  color  occurs  in  two  cherry-red  cushions  on  the  couch. 


fronts  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  came  out  of  before 
them.  It  is  difficult,  in  doing  a  striptease,  to  throw  off  a 
brownstone  front.  One  might  as  well  marry  and  settle 
down  and  do  the  best  one  can. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Stroock  chose  to  have  their  apart- 
ment in  Gramercy  Park  as  free  as  possible  of  encumbrances, 
in  the  shape  of  heirlooms  and  bibelots.  Thev  were  lucky 
in  that  they  were  not  burdened  with  inherited  or  accumu- 
lated pieces,  which  either  for  economy's  or  for  sentiment's 
sake,  had  to  be  used.    They  asked    (Continued  on  page  42) 
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GARDENS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  CHEER 


Making  Your  Winter  Landscape  Gav  with 
Brilliant  Berries 


By  John  Edmondson 


ILEX,  or  holly,  Variety  Tabei  No.  v 


"YY7  INTER  garden  on  a  New  York  Terrace,  with  ivy  in  profusion  and  bright  with 
W    scarlet  berries.     Fortunately  for  the  winter  garden,  the  holly  is  as  hardy  as  it  is 
decorative.     Marie  Kelly  Schofield,  owner.     Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 


l^HRISTMAS  brings  a  gaiety  and  wealth 
of  decoration  indoors,  and  there  is  no  reason, 
if  von  happen  to  have  a  garden  or  a  yard,  why 
Christmas  shouldn't  be  just  as  festive  out-of- 
doors.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression 
that  a  northern  garden  must  disappear  tem- 
porarilv  with  the  falling  of  the  last  maple  leaf, 
the  vanishing  of  the  last  flower-blossom  and 
the  coming  of  snow  and  zero  weather.  But 
garden  beauty  doesn't  have  to  hibernate  in 
this  way— not  if  you  are  aware  of  the  color 
and  vitality  that  winter  berries  and  foliage 
can  impart  to  the  most  drab  or  snowbound 
landscape. 

Of  course,  you  know  about  evergreens  and 
what  a  dramatic  contrast  they  make  against 
the  whiteness  of  snow.  But  you  need  more 
color  than  this,  if  you  want  your  winter  gar- 
den to  be  as  satisfying  as  your  summer  one. 
And,  since  flowers  and  frigid  temperatures 
don't  go  together,  you  must  turn  to  the  vivid 
spicy  colors  of  berries  to  lend  the  necessary 
variety  and  contrast  to  the  darkness  of  ever- 
green foliage  and  the  white  stretches  of  snow. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  almost  as  many 
kinds  of  berries  as  there  are  varieties  of 
flowers  and  trees.  So  we  shan't  attempt  to 
go  into  the  subject  very  exhaustively  in  this 
confined  space,  but  shall  simply  select  a  few 
berries  that  are  easy  to  get,  easy  to  raise  and 
whose  foliage  won't  go  back  on  you  when 
summer  rolls  around. 

Among  these,  such  beloved  old  standbys 
as  American  holly  (Ilex  opaca),  black  alder 
or  winterberry  (Ilex  verticillatum),  barberry 
and  mistletoe,  are  of  course  indispensable. 
Of  these,  the  holly  is  the  most  familiar,  with 
its  spiny,  evergreen  foliage  and  small,  bright 
red  fruit.  This  shrub  is  a  grand  one  for  your 
garden,  as  it  will  look  handsome  throughout 
the  year.  English  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium)  is 
more   beautiful   than   the  American  variety, 


rounded  leaves  liave  a  special  charm  ol  theii 
own,   perhaps   because  the  plant    resembles 

the  traditional  mistletoe  (Viscum  album)  ol 
Europe,  celebrated  for  its  romantic  sejnili 
cance. 

Another  handsome  and  vivacious  item  lot 
your  planting  list  is  the  deciduous  snow 
berry,  Symphoricarpus  racemosa,  which  be 
longs  to  the  honeysuckle  family.  The  ber 
ries,  which  are  pure  white,  grow  in  lust 
clusters  and  look  very  effective  planted  ir 
front  of  or  beneath  your  holly  and  blacl 
alder.  The  snowberry  bush  has  a  good  dis 
position  as  far  as  soil  conditions  are  con 
cerned,  and  gets  along  equally  well  in  sin 
or  shade;  but  the  berries  are  subject  to  an 
thracnose,  which  causes  discoloration.  Voi 
can  control  this  by  pruning  out  all  the  deac 
canes  dining  the  plant's  dormant  period 
spraying  it  with  lime  sulphur  before  growtl 
starts,  and  dusting    (Continued  on  page  72 


CORXUS   fioriJ.t,   or   flowering   doogwood,   which 
furnishes  gay  blossoms  in  the  spring  and  colorful 
berries  and  foliage  in  the  fall. 


All   berry   photos   by   J. 
Plan   and   planting   list 


Horace   McFarland 

by    Harold    A.    Caparn,    L.A. 


but  is  not  hardy  in  our  northeastern  regions. 

Black-Alder  or  winterberry  is  more  particularly  a  winter 

shrub,  but  is  highly  decorative  just  the  same,  with  its  scarlet 
clusters  ol  bcriies  on  bare  twigs.  If  your  terrain  is  more  01 
less  wild,  these  shrubs  should  be  massed  in  swampy  pla< 
but  the)  will  do  well  in  your  border,  too.  it  given  sufficient 
moisture  and  .1  soil  with  an  acid  reaction.  The  berries  on 
their  staik  twigs  make  nice  exclamation  points  against 
I  '      massed  evei  greens. 

The  bai  bei  1 )  is  .mother  desirable  ( it  izen  For  your  winter 
garden,  especially  the  warty  barberry  (Herberts  verrucu- 
losa),  which  is  evergreen,  and  the  [apan  barberry  (Berberis 
thunbergi),  which  is  deciduous.  The  first  grows  low  and 
densely  and  has  glossy  green  leaves,  rather  whitish  on  the 
undei  side.  In  the  fall,  these  leaves  assume  a  mellow  bronzy 
tone:  .nid  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  there  are  small 
»lden  flowers  to  brighten  your  life.  The  berries  are  black 
—all  in  all.  a  veiv   interesting  plant. 

Going  on  to  speak  of  barberries,  we  heard  the  other  day 
that  the  Japanese  variety  is  more  practical  than  the  warty 
kind,  because  its  crimson  berries  are  bitter  and  don't  appeal 
to  birds,  which  makes  one  less  worry  lor  the  anxious  ama- 
teur gardener.  This  plant  is  line  for  hedges,  and  its  leaves 
open    early    in    spring   and    color    brilliantly    in    fall. 

Barberries  are  easy  to  grow,  as  they  are  adaptable 
to  various  soils  and  situations.  Their  chief  enemy  is 
black  rust,  but  that's  another  thing  against  which  the 
Japanese  variety  is  immune. 

Mistletoe,  despite  its  good  looks  and  oscillatory 
associations,  has  bad  habits.  To  quote  from  an  au- 
thority: "Mistletoe  is  a  berry-bearing  plant  with  a 
kind   of   popularity   all    its  own.     But   it   is   parasitic, 

•wing  on  various  trees.  The  botanists  call  it  phora- 
dendron,'  which  means  'thief  tree.'  It  is  propagated 
bv  birds,  which  rub  the  sticky  berries  on  to  the 
blanches  of  trees  with  their  beaks.  It  might  be  grown 
on  an  appletree  or  two.  The  birds  give  us  a  hint  for 
propagating  it:  Make  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  a 
tree  with  a  knife,  widen  it  a  little,  and  push  the  berry 
into  it." 

Mistletoe  is  one  of  the  few  higher  plants  that  are 
capable  ol  causing  plant  disease,  but  it  can  usually 
be  kept  under  control  by  breaking  off  the  brittle 
growths.  In  spite  of  its  reprehensible  goings-on,  its 
waxy-white    berries,    smooth    green    stems    and    thick 


YMPHORICARPIS  racemosa,  or  snowberry,  appropriate  for  planting  against 
the  unchanging  evergreen  hedge. 


ILEX,   or   holly,   Hume  No.   1,   a  hardy  American  variety.     Holly,  of  course,   is  an 
indispensable  Christmas  garden  accessory. 
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i  >i     Mil'  ')     in   blacl    glazed   tern   cotte,   by  Alexandei   Archipeoko, 
l  I .  y   Brooklyn  Mum  um 


WHATS  NEW  IN 
AMERICAN  CERAMICS 


Porcelains  Essentially  Modern  and  Native  in  Feeling 


By  Many  Sainton  Roberts 
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ANSAS    MADONNA,"    in    pinkish    terra    cotta,    by    Waylande   Gregory. 


A 


MERICA  has  never  been  preeminently  a  porcelain 
country.  We  are  beginning  to  develop  line  ceramics  only 
within  the  last  few  years;  though,  in  a  small  way,  we  have 
imported  them  From  various  places  in  Europe.  These  im- 
portations were  mainly  either  originals  or  replicas  of  the 
work  of  the  Ching  or  Tsing  dynast  v.  which  began  in  China 
in  1644.  But  these  were,  of  course,  rare  specimens,  highly 
prized,  yet  not  at  all  typical  of  America's  present  interest 
in  porcelain. 

One  of  the  most  important  exhibitions  of  American  por- 
celains that  has  been  shown  in  New  York  was  recently 
assembled  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  It 
was  essentially  Modern,  essentially  American  in  feeling, 
design  and  color.  Hundreds  of  examples  were  sent  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States;  and,  after  the  prize  pieces 
and  those  felt  to  be  significant  enough  for  the  exhibition 
were  selected,  their  arrangement  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
Robert  Locher.    Mr.  Locher's  achievement  in  the  placing 


UPPER  left:  Sunbathers,  in 
cream  glazed  pottery,  by 
Waylande  Gregory. — Bottom  row, 
left  to  right:  Group  of  Navajo 
figures,  by  F.  Luis  Mora.  Loaned 
by  Mr.  R.  Guy  Cowan. — "Rus- 
sian Dancers,"  by  Alexander 
Blazys.  Loaned  by  Mr.  William 
M.  Milliken.— "Head  of  a  Child," 
in  gray-white  high-glazed  terra 
cotta,  by  Waylande  Gregory. 


of  these  ceramics  according  to  color,  harmony  and  form, 
was  something,  it  seems  to  me,  never  before  accomplished. 
His  work,  from  gallery  to  gallery,  was  a  succession  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  still-life  groups,  each  one  a  complete 
picture  in  itself. 

If  one  may  judge  of  the  interest  in  American  porcelains, 
it  is  safe  to  state  that,  while  Chinese  colors,  sifted  down 
through  the  European  manufacturers,  still  somewhat  pre- 
dominate, there  is  an  entirely  fresh  feeling  in  the  forms 
presented.  Perhaps  no  type  of  art  today  so  completely 
accepts  the  Modern  influence  as  the  porcelains  of  the  last 
decade.  There  is  a  tendency  to  present  each  group  in  colors 
inspired  by  their  form:  as,  for  instance,  Luis  Mora's  Navajo 
figures  shown  here,  which  are  so  definitely  Navajo  in  color 
and  feeling. 

Waylande  Gregory's  "Sunbathers"  are  just  any  modern 
bathers  on  any  modern  beach.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
slender  would  suggest  Coney  Island.  They  are  contented 
and  plump  and  lazy— a  typical  American  group  on  a  typical 
American  beach— executed  with  a  very  fine  technique  and 
definite  humor. 

Above  this  group  is  shown  a  masterpiece  by  Alexander 
Archipenko.  It  is  really  a  gesture  in  black  glazed  terra 
cotta,  a  sw^eep  through  the  air,  as  a  line  in  music  might  be, 
or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  young  woman  dancing  swiftly 
by.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  it  merely  as  a  ceramic,  it  is  so 
essentially  illustrative  of  Archipenko's  ability  to  give  you 
a  motion  in  art  that  is  fundamental  in  nature,  yet  so  fully 
his  own  conception  of  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  say  win 
it  begins  just  as  it  does,  or  why     (Continued  on  page  -As') 


otos    by    Man-Low 


THE  commode  shown  above  is  antique, 
fashioned  of  French  walnut  that  has 
become  gently  bleached  and  mellowed  by 
time.  The  bombe  front  is  peculiar  to  the 
French  Eighteenth  Century,  and  makes  for 
sturdiness  as  well  as  handsome  proportions. 
The  lamp  standing  on  top  of  the  commode 
is  Modern,  also  of  Gallic  persuasion,  has  a 
base  of  leather  strips  and  a  shade  bound 
with  the  same  leather.  An  old  Chinese 
print  hangs  on  the  wall,  its  delicate  colors 
held  captive  in  a  Modern  frame. 


THE  coffee  table,  as  such,  is  a  definitely 
Modern  accessory,  developed  by  the 
need  for  a  convenient  place  for  drinks, 
cigarettes,  and  so  forth,  corresponding  in 
height  to  the  low  furniture  of  today.  The 
one  at  the  right  is  of  Modern  French 
design,  constructed  of  solid  palissandre,  and 
having  bronze  sabots  and  a  glass  top  deco- 
rated in  gold  and  bronze. 


COMBINING 
TWO   PERIODS 
OF  FRENCH 
FURNITURE— 
18th  CENTURY 
AND   MODERN 


JACQUES    BODART,    INC. 


POLHEMUS    &     COFFIN.     ARCHITECTS 


Photos  by  Samuel 


A   BOVE   is   a  general   view   of   Mr.    Braman  s   cleverly   remodeled   farmhouse 

**•  at   Old   Chatham,    New   York,    showing   the   picturesque,   quaintly   stylized 

little  garden  and   the  group  of  farmbuildings,  shown  in  detail   in  the  picture 

below.  The  barns  are  that  color  so  eloquent  of  their  type  and  locale — a  warm 

pinkish  red. 
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•WARMING  UP"f\ 
AN  OLD  HOUSE  I 


Some  Practical  and  Aesthetic  Problems 
Solved  bv  the  Architects 


Ry  Colin  Carroll 


T 


HE  remodeling  of  homes  is  a  practice  which,  for  rea- 
sons both  social  and  economic,  has  come  to  be  most  closely 
identified  with  the  Northeastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  in  that  district  that  it  has  reached  its  most 
satisfactory  flowering.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  landed  gentry  have  traditionally  occupied  themselves 
with  the  eclectic  tasks  of  restoration  and  preservation  in 
their  homes,  understandably  more  interested  in  the  reten- 
tion of  a  particularly  graceful  arch  or  fireplace  than  in  the 
creation  of  new  forms  from  old.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
architecture  west  of  the  Alleghennies  in  this  country  is  in 
general  either  such  atrocious  clap-trap  or  sufficiently  new 
and  sound  not  to  warrant  touching.  The  work  in  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  the  New  England  States, 
falls  nicely  between  these  two  imperatives.  Although  to 
a  large  degree  derivative,  house  architecture  in  these  parts 
over  the  last  two  centuries  has  proved  both  graceful  and 
sound  enough  to  warrant  preservation  and  yet  has  not  been 
sufficiently  encrusted  with  the  jewels  of  history  to  render 
it  untouchable.  Thus,  to  the  architect  interested  in  the 
problems  of  remodeling,  our  eastern  seaboard   presents  a 


T 


HE  front  door  welcomes  you  with  inviting  simplicity. 


field  almost  unique  in  the  world  today,  offering  as  it  does 
both  good  materials  and  good  logic  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents. 

Consider  as  a  case  in  point  the  residence  of  Chester  W. 
Braman  in  Old  Chatham,  New  York.  In  its  original  state, 
this  home  was  modeled  very  closely  to  the  lines  of  the  old 
and  traditional  New  England  farm  house.  A  central  hall 
gave  access  to  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  one  on 
either  side;   upstairs,  under  a  low-hanging  roof,  were  the 


• 


THE  living  room  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  is  comfortably  spacious  and 
filled  with  restful  chairs  and  couches,  colorful   hooked  rugs  and  chintzes. 
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bedrooms;  and  attached  to  one  end  <>l  the  oblong  house 
was  a  small,  one-stor)  extension,  housing  kitchen,  laundry, 
lardei  and  very  possibl)  the  more  valuable  tools.  Archi- 
tecturally, the  &rsl  floor  Eenestration  was  good,  and  the 
general  lines  ol  the  exterior  clapboarding  simple  enough 
to  warrant  favorable  comment.  Unhappy,  and  unusually 
so  tot  the  district,  was  the  design  of  the  roof,  which  was 
set  too  low,  with  eaves  SO  deep  as  to  give  the  whole  struc- 
ture a  decidedh  Neolithic  facade,  low  -browed  as  the  fate 
under  a   joe  ke\'s  cap. 

The  job  of  converting  this  house  into  a  home  tor  a 
gentleman  farmer  was  turned  over  to  Architects  Polhemus 
and  Collm  of  New  York,  with  the  eminently  satisfactory 
results  displayed  on  pages  2!)  and  43.  It  was  immediately 
apparent  that  they  had  two  fundamental  problems  to  solve, 
one  aesthetic,  one  mechanical.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  house  from  glowering  at  its  lawns; 
and  on  the  other,  Mr.  Braman  needed  more  room.  To 
achieve  the  Inst  end.  the  architects  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  heightened  the  brow  of  the  house  to  a  more 
intelligent  level  by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the 
roof,  and  shortening  the  eaves.  The  tip  of  the  eaves  before 
remodeling  reached  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  top 
of  the  portico  over  the  main  entrance.  By  referring  to 
the  picture  ol  the  remodeled  house  you  can  see  that  the 
rool  is  now  hung  a  good  six  feet  higher.  Furthermore, 
whereas  the  depth  of  the  old  eaves  had  made  windows 
on  the-  second  floor  useless  save  at  the  ends  of  the  house, 
this  new  space  made  possible  the  insertion  of  five  new 
windows  on  the  front,  as  many  on  the  back.  Connnendably. 
the  architects  recognized  in  the  fenestration  of  the  old 
house  one  of  its  best  features,  and  in  the  remodeled  version 
limited  themselves  to  repeating  the  same  heights,  widths. 
and  intervals  for  the  new   windows  on  the  second  floor. 

To  gain  more  space,  Architects  Polhemus  and  Coffin 
placed  a  one-story  addition  mot  visible  in  the  photographs) 
beyond  the  old  addition  for  the  larder  and  laundry;  built 
a  second  floor  over  the  old  addition  for  servants  quarters; 
and  redesigned  the  ground  floor  plan  in  the  main  house 
to  provide  two  medium  sized  rooms  on  one  side  of  the 
main  entrance-  hall,  instead  of  the  traditional  large  one. 
The  large  room  to  the  kit  ol   the  entrance,  however,  was 


LOOKING    into    the    dining   room    from   the   hall.     The   china 
cabinets  at  either  side  are   useful  as  well  as  extremely  orna- 
mental and  the  furniture  looks  quaint  and  sturdy. 


retained  untouched  as  a  living-room.  Proceeding  from  the 
left  to  right,  the  revised  ground  -floor  plan  now  shows  a 
living-room,  the  entrance  hall,  a  library  in  front  of  a  small 
lobby,  a  living  porch  in  front  of  the  dining  room,  the 
kitchen,  the  larder  R:  laundry.  Access  to  the  living  porch 
is  gained  from  both  the  library  and  the  dining  room. 
Noteworthy  is  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  services 
have  all   been  grouped  at  one     (Continued  on  page  43) 


THE  master  bedroom  illustrates  particularly  well  with  what  integrity  the  architects  have  combined 
the  better  qualities  of  both  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  centuries  in  remodeling  this  old  house. 
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By  Alfred  '*' 
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Editor's    Note — 1  his   is   the  first  of 
series   of   articles   on   antique  peuita 
silver,  pottery,  glass,  and  other  dect 
rathe     accessories,     which     will    a\ 


A 


S  a  collector.  I  have  been  asked  to  write  about  pewter 
plate:  and  I  would  like  first  to  make  some  general  remarks, 
and  then  to  describe  the  examples  illustrated  on  these  pages. 

The  commencement  of  my  collection  was  due  to  interest 
in  old  silver,  a  passion  beyond  mv  purse,  and  pieces  of 
pewter  following  silver  patterns  are  those  I   have  sought. 

The  Romans,  when  in  Britain,  mined  tin  and  lead,  and 
made  pewter  jugs  and  dishes,  the  latter  often  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  ornamented  with  incised  lines.  There  are 
examples  in  the  British  Museum  found  on  a  common  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  of  England.  These  were  near  the 
surface,  arranged  in  a  ring,  as  though  a  feast  had  been  in 
progress  and  the  participants  suddenly  disturbed  by  enemies 
or  wild  beasts. 

In  Gothic  times,  with  the  exception  of  the  chalices  placed 
n  the  stone  coffins  of  church  dignitaries,  Ave  have  no  evi- 
ence  that  pewter  was  much  used. 

Examples  of  the  XVIth  century  in  pewter  are  very  rare. 

here  are  flat-lidded  measures  of  the  period,  and  at  Hamp- 
on  Court  there  are  twro  small  Elizabethan  dishes  marked 
E.  R."  with  the  royal  crown.   Again,  there  is  the 
nkstand  given  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  by 
i  Master  in  Tudor  days.   A  friend  of  mine  has  in 
lis  collection  the  body  of  a  Tudor  hourglass  salt 


TOP  of  page:  The  two-handled  posset  cup  can  be  dated  from 
J-  silver  examples  of  the  XVIIth  century;  the  owner's  initials 
I.  D.,  with  traces  of  the  maker's  mark  between,  are  stamped  on 
he  base  of  the  interior.  The  center  beaker  is  of  a  much  earlier 
ype    than    the    Dutch    ones    of    the    late    XVIIth    century.     The 

othic  bands  of  ornament  and  the  heraldic  character  of  the  center 
nrichment  seem  to  indicate  the  Tudor  period.  The  small  cup 
-ith  its  gadrooning  is  late  XVIIth  century. 

Below  this:  The  trefoil  piercing  of  the  handles  suggests  that 
his  bowl  is  XVth  or  early  XVIth  century,  and  it  is  most  unusual 
o  find  a  circular  foot  or  base.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found 
t  Reading.  The  candlestick  may  be  either  English  or  Dutch, 
nd  dates  about  1700-1720. 

Right:  The  chalice  on  the  left  is  quite  late  XVIIIth  century, 
nd  may  be  Scotch.  The  flagon  in  the  center  is  probably  dated 
bout  1630-40.  The  chalice  on  the  right  is  one  of  a  pair  from 
bomber  on  Strangford  Loch,  near  Belfast. 


or  cup.  In  a  well-known  museum,  there  are  dishes  said  to 
have  come  from  a  monastery  of  the  XVIth  century;  and  in 
my  collection  of  pewter  spoons  I  have  examples  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  period. 


The  widespread  use  of  pewter  in  America 
is  coincident  with  the  earliest  colonial  settle- 
ments as  revealed  by  invoices  of  importations 
from  England  no  less  than  the  inventories  of 
estates  of  deceased  colonists. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  no 
pewter  was  made  here  until  after  1700.  Un- 
til well  into  the  first  part  of  the  XVIII 
century  the  role  of  the  pewterer  was  chiefly 
part  of  the  repairer  of  the  soft  and  easily 
damaged  metal. 

Import  taxes  before  the  Revolution  en- 
couraged the  native  craftsmen  to  turn  out 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pewter  as  a  useful 
substitute  for  the  more  costly  silver.  The 
heyday  of  pewter  continued  until  a  cheap 
form  of  britannia  and  Staffordshire  earthen- 
ware, enlivened  by  historic  and  romantic 
scenes,  flooded  the  market.  Nearly  a  century 
then  passed  before  the  subtle  beauty  of 
pewter  was  widely  appreciated  again. 

Joseph   Downs,   Curator   of  American   Wing, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of     Art. 


The  plate  shown  in  the  group  on  page  33  was  dug  up 
with  several  others  when  additions  were  made  to  Guy's 
Hospital.  It  has  the  mark  of  the  Tudor  Crown  &  Feather, 
and  was  formerly  in  Mr.  Hilton-Price's  collection.  He  con- 
sidered it  might  have  belonged  to  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII,  who  used  the  single  ostrich  feather  as  his  crest  or  badge. 

The  beaker  in  the  center  of  the  photograph  on  page  32 
has  bands  of  Gothic  ornament  round  the  upper  part  and, 
although  much  worn,  one  can  trace  a  broader  band  of 
heraldry  round   the   center,   wherein   the   Tudor  Rose   Sc 
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peur  in  ARTS  &  DECORATION. 
The  present  article  on  old  English 
pmiter  will  be  continued  in  the 
January    issue. 
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Crown  alternate  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Feathers.  This 
is  the  piece  I  prize  most  in  my  collection. 

I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  speak  about  Spanish 
pewter.  When  the  ships  of  the  Armada  were  scattered  by 
the  gale  around  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  galleon  Florentia, 
said  b)  some  to  have  been  the  treasure  ship  of  the  fleet, 
put  in  to  Tobermory  Bay,  where,  after  exciting  adventures, 
it  blew  up  and  sank.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
salvage  this  vessel,  its  position  is  exactly  known,  and  it  has 
been  reached  on  at  least  two  occasions.  About  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  syndicate  working  with  divers  met  with  some  success 
and  recovered  various  relics  of  silver,  iron  and  pewter.  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  rose-water  dish,  a  powder  or 
water  flask  and  three  plates  which  were  sold  at  auction  at 
the  time.  The  plates  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  center 
is  rounded  throughout,  rather  like  the  steel  helmets  in  the 
Great  War.  I  wonder  if  this  shape  was  to  suit  the  rolling 
of  the  ship? 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  few  collectors 
of  pewter,  and  but  little  was  known  about  it  in  England. 
Since  that  date,  there  has  been  the  formation  of  the  Pewter 
Collectors'  Society,  and  now  there  are  many  interested  col- 
lectors. 

The  scarcity  of  examples  of  early  pewter  is  due  to  the 
strict  regulations  of  the  Pewterers'  Company.  It  was  a 
Trade  Union,  and  its  members  were  not  allowed  to  mend 
a  broken  piece  brought  to  them.  They  were  obliged  to  put 
it  in  the  melting  pot  and  cast,  perhaps  with  the  same  metal, 
a  piece  from  the  mold  then  in  use.  In  the  old  Gothic  Hos- 
pital at  Beaune.  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  pewter  of  the 
late  W Tilth  century  fashion,  but  it  is  recorded  as  the 
original  metal  recast  three  times. 

Most  specimens  now  in  collections  have  been  discovered 


in  wells,  drains,  or  in  old 
blocked-up  cupboards  or 
between  floors. 

As  many  people  have 
asked  me  whether  fine 
pieces  contain  silver,  I 
must  explain  that  the 
color  of  pewter  is  due  to 
its  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  tin,  a  metal  with 
almost  the  brilliancy  of 
silver.  In  a  lecture  are 
recorded,  as  the  result  of 
much  research,  the  following  propor- 
tions: Best  Metal:— 112  parts  of  tin 
to  26  of  copper.  Second-quality  metal: 
—  100  parts  of  tin  to  17  of  antimony. 
Public  House  Black  metal:— 60  parts 
of  tin  to  40  of  lead. 

While  most  collectors  polish  their 
specimens,  there  are  some  who  do  not 
remove  the  oxide  patina;  and  there 
is  this  much  to  be  said,  that  the  blis- 
tering and  original  patina  forms  one 
of  the  best  tests  of  a  genuine  piece. 
Pewter  plate  was  polished  in  olden 
days,  and  it  is  this  polished  surface 
reflecting  surrounding  colors  that 
gives  it  charm. 

After  the  Restoration,  when  most 
Royalist  silver  had  been  melted  down, 
pewter  was     (Continued  on  page  42) 


TOP  of  page:  The  center  flagon  is  aboi 
1645,  and  is  well  preserved.  Th 
shaving  dish  at  left,  with  small  sinkin 
for  soap,  dates  from  between  1690  an 
1720.  The  small  beaker  may  be  Geor^ 
II.  The  cupping  bowl  is  of  unusual  dept 
and  has  a  pierced  handle. 

Below:  This  porringer  may  be  aboi 
1684.  One  handle  is  entirely  new,  as  tr 
old  one  was  spoiled  in  clumsy  reparation. 

The  candlestick  is  of  the  last  half  of  tr 
XVIIth  century  and  is  of  sturdy  proportioi 

Left:  The  plate  at  left  I  have  alreac 
referred  to  as  having  the  Crown  and  Feath< 
mark  on  the  front,  and  a  small  bell  touc 
on  reverse.  The  piece  at  the  right  is 
rosewater  dish  of  the  Charles  II  perio< 
with  a  brass  and  colored  enamel  plaqi 
fixed  on  the  front.  The  church  flagon  dat< 
from  about  1630,  and  is  a  piece  of  gre; 
beauty  of  outline.  The  touch  on  the  ou 
side  of  the  handle  is  worn  away. 


HEPPLEWHITE 

Fl  RNITURE  FOR    THE 

SMALL   COLLECTOR 


li\    \.  E.  Reveirs-Hopkins 


ar's  Note  I  In*  u  the  first  <>)  a  series  of  articles  on  antique  furniture  for  collectors, 
tding  Sheraton,  Chippendale,  Jacobean,  Queen  tunc  and  \  ictorian,  which  will 
tir  in  IRTS  A  DECOR  tllo\.  I  he  present  article  <>n  Hepplewhite  furniture  uill 
mtinued  in  the  January  issue. 


II  OIU.I  111  IMM  1  \\  III  I  I  .  like  his  immediate  forerunner,  Chip- 
dale,  was  not  onl)  a  furniture  maker  but  a  designer,  and  just  missed 
ig  .1  publicist.  IK-  was  apprenticed  to  Gillow  of  Lancaster,  and 
iumabl)  was  a  count]  y-boni  (  raftsman,  lite  Eact  that  he  was  making 
limit  in  Redcross  Street,  Si.  Gile's,  Cripplegate,  in  1760,  is  beyond 
Kite;  hut  little  is  known  <>l  his  personal  histois  in  London  beyond 
proving  of  his  will  in  1786,  and  that,  as  one  writer  has  ascertained, 
,\. is  not  buried  at  St.  (iilcs's.  The  one  lac  l  which  chiefly  concerns 
s  that  he  was  making  furniture  during  the  heyday  of  the  Chippen- 
•  conventions.  Apart  from  the  furniture  made  l>\.  or  attributed  to, 
hand,  his  principal  monument  is  the  posthumous  book  of  designs, 
ie  Cabinet  Maker's  and  Upholsterer's  Guide,"  published  in  1788. 
h  all  lis  three  hundred  illustrations,  the  book  is  but  a  mere  com- 
itary  on  the  more  or  less  contemporary  furniture  which  passes  under 
generic  name  of  Hepplewhite.  These  notes  will,  of  necessity,  con- 
ol  an  even  smaller  commentary. 

he  illustrations  on  these  pages  afford  a  quite  useful  lesson  in  Hep- 
atite furnishing.  In  picture  on  page  36,  the  background  shows 
itccl  pine  paneling  in  a  Georgian  house  at  Kensington  of  a  date 
it  1720.  The  three-piece  dining  table,  plumed  chairs  and  wine 
ei  ue  typically  Hepplewhite.  Incidentally,  the  Chinese  Samarkand 
approximates  in  date,  while  the  mirrors  are  earlier  and  the  side- 
cl  slightly  later. 


In  the  mid-to-late  period  in  English  furnish- 
ing, we  are  dealing  with  a  well  -recorded  craft. 
It  is  the  age  of  published  designs.  Chippendale 
was  the  first  of  the  great  publicists  of  the  ma- 
hogany period,  with  his  "Director"  in  1754,  and 


This  great  designer  and  cabinet-maker  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  Century  is  best  described  as  the  link  between 
the  Rococo  and  the  Classic — using  these  terms  in  their 
English  decorative  sense.  Like  all  important  designers 
of  the  period,  he  published  in  book  form  his  best 
original  designs  of  furniture.  His  style  is  characterized 
by  perfection  of  workmanship,  lightness  of  construction, 
and  consistent  elegance  of  form.  These  are  especially 
noticeable  in  his  chairs,  with  shield  and  heart-shaped 
hacks,  carved  with  wheat-ear,  honeysuckle,  swags  of 
drapery.  Prince  of  Wales  feathers,  etc.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  that  makes  Hepplewhite  furniture 
so  adaptable  and  suitable  to  our  modern  way  of  living, 
is  its  rich  simplicity  of  line  and  form.  It  is  never  over- 
elaborate  or  massive  in  design;  consequently  it  combines 
perfectly  with  the  lighter  and  simpler  decorative  schemes 
of  today. 

Arthur  S.  Vernay 


A.  Hepplewhite  S,-  Co..  followed  suit  with  the 
"Guide,"  first  edition,  in  17SS.  In  the  interim, 
Manwaring's  designs  in  17t>5  .\nd  176G  were 
bin  Chippendale  with  some  differences.  Ince  and 
Mayhew,  who  published  "  The  Universal  System 
of    Household    Furniture"    in    1702,    may    be 


counted  as  among  the  lesser  lights,  and  we  may  be  thankful 
that  their  system  was  not  universal,  although  it  may  be 
discourteous  to  dismiss  them  with  such  curt  reference.  The 
time  will  come,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  collectors 
will  specialize  in  Ince  and  Mayhew  and  Manwaring  furni- 
ture. At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there  is  an  inter- 
esting mahogany  chair  "in  the  manner  of  Manwaring." 
The  Hepplewhite  "Guide"  was  published  two  years  after 
George  Hepplewhite  died,  and  A.  Hepplewhite  &:  Co.  on 
the  title-page  stands  for  Alice,  his  widow,  and  her  partners. 
The  "Guide"  aimed  at  being  up-to-date,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  actual  work  of  Hepplewhite,  as  far 
back  as  1760,  does  not  appear  therein.  The  preface  says: 
".  .  .  though  our  drawings  are  all  new,  yet  as  we  designedly 
followed  the  latest  and  most  prevailing  fashion  only,  pur- 


ine- 
posely  omitting  such  articles,  who^e  /ddal 

recommendation  was  mere  novelty, 
and  perhaps  violation  of  allfcSttH&E!6, 
lished  rule,  the  production  of  whim 
at  the  instance  of  caprice,  whose  ap- 
petite must  ever  suffer  disappoint- 
ment if  any  similar  thing  had  been 
previously  thought  of  .  .  .,  and 
though  we  lay  no  claim  to  extra- 
ordinary merit  in  our  designs,  we 
Matter  ourselves  they  will  be  found 
serviceable  to  young  workmen  in 
general,  and  occasionally  to  more  ex- 
perienced ones." 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  "Guide" 
that  the  general  dimensions  of  chairs 
should  be:  "Width  20  inches,  depth 
of  seat  17  inches,  height  of  seat  frame 
17  inches  and  total  height  3  feet  1 
inch."  Nice  points  are  in  the  instruc- 
tions that  "Chairs  in  general  are 
made  of  mahogany  with  bars  and 
frame  sunk  in  a  hollow,  or  rising  in 
a  round  projection,  with  a  band  or 
leaf  on  the  inner  or  outer  edges," 
and  that  "Mahogany  chairs  should 
have  seats  of  horsehair,  plain,  striped, 
chequered,  etc.,  at  pleasure."  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  chair  of  the 
period  with  its  original  horsehair 
covering  in  respectable  condition. 
Indeed,  the  nail-holes  of  several  re- 
coverings  are  more  often  discernible. 
The  writer  has  had  such  chairs  re- 
covered in  horsehair— a  light  green 
stripe  on  a  white  ground. 

The  "Guide,"  in  its  preface,  men- 
tions forty-seven  classes  of  furniture, 
and  among  three  hundred  items, 
illustrates  thirty  chairs,  five  stools, 
six  window  seats  and  eight  sofas.  Of 
the  sofas,  seven  are  of  the  stuffed- 
all-over  varieties,  and  the  remaining 
one  consists  of  a  quintupled  shield-back  chair  with  an  arm 
at  each  end.  The  thirty  chairs  show  a  great  diversity  of 
treatment  in  legs,  seats  and  backs.  As  to  the  backs,  the 
demi-shield  with  camel-back  top-rail  predominates,  and  the 
wheat-ear  and  plume  of  feathers  are  conspicuous  in  orna- 
mentation. If  the  plumes  have  any  real  significance,  and 
were  not  merely  adopted  as  a  pleasing  decorative  design, 
we  may  assume  that  they  represent  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
feathers.  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV7, 
was  grandson  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Frederick's 
badge,  it  has  been  suggested,  was  used  as  a  furniture  deco- 
ration, and  makers  or  designers  aspiring  to  princely  favor 


PHE  room  above  is  an  extraordinary  example  of 
■*•  how  well  Hepplewhite  furniture  combines  with 
other  Eighteenth  Century  periods.  The  side-table 
with  fluted  frieze  and  the  two  chairs  with  carved  oval 
openwork  backs,  concave  seats  and  square  tapered 
legs  are  Hepplewhite.  The  drum-table  in  the  center 
of  the  room  is  Sheraton;  the  two  armchairs  and 
bench  are  Queen  Anne;  the  occasional  table  and 
mirror  over  the  mantlepiece  are  Chippendale;  the  wall 
panels  Dutch ;  and  the  chandelier  Waterford  crystal. 

Opposite  page,  left  to  right:  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
chair  with  plumed  back-slat  and  let-in  seat.  An  early 
stretchered  type  of  about  1760. — Fine  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  armchair  with  heart-shaped  shield  back, 
pull-over  seat  and  skirted  toes;  about  1770-1780. 

This  page,  left  to  right:  Hepplewhite  brass-bound 
mahogany  wine  cooler;  about  1760-1770. — Hepple- 
white mahogany  and  cane  cradle.  Late  XVIIIth 
century. 
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might  well  have  repeated  it  when  the  future  George  IV 
was  in  his  teens.  It  would  be  stretching  the  point  too  far 
to  assume  that  all  the  plumed  chairs  were  made  for  princely 
use,  just  as  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  all  the  crown-and-cupid 
chairs  were  made  for  Charles  II.  An  imaginative  writer 
might  suggest  that  the  Hepplewhite  wheat-ear  decoration 
was  emblematical  of  "Farmer"  George  III.  Some  few  of 
the  Hepplewhite  book  designs  show  chair-backs  with  clearly 
defined  vases  as  central  members,  carved,  apparently,  in  a 
relief  much  too  bold  for  the  sitter's  comfort. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  stretcher  bars  and  straining 
rails  in  the  dining  or  parlor  chairs  shown  on  the  plates 
dated  1787,  whatever  may  have  been  George  Hepplewhite's 
practice  or  that  of  his  contemporaries  nearer  to  the  year 
1760.  The  only  stretcher-strengthened  chair  shown  is  one 
that  we  should  today  call  a  "grandfather"  chair.  It  is  shown 
as  a  companion  to  a  "Gouty  Stool,"  and  the  text  gives  it  as 
"A  design  for  a  'Saddle  Check'  or  easy  chair,  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  which  is  very  apparent." 

The  set  of  seven  chairs  shown  here,  with  camel-back  top- 
rails,  plumes  and  sturdy  unmoulded  square  legs  and 
stretcher  bars,  conforms  to  the  conventions  of  the  Hepple- 
white phase  between  1760  and  1775  or  thereabouts.  With 
all  their  admitted  beauty,  they  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  considered  sufficiently  elegant  for  the  widow  Hepple- 
white and  partners  to  include  them  in  the  "Guide."  An 
elegant  chair  with  pull-over  seat  and  heart-shaped  shield 
back,  also  shown  here,  is  well  up  to  the  high-water  level 
of  1787.  The  skirted  toes  to  the  front  legs  might  also  sug- 
gest that  as  an  approximate  date.  A  matched  set,  say,  six 
singles  and  one  arm,  of  similar  qualities,  might  well  realize 
$1,000  or  more  at  auction,  while  stray  specimens  might  be 


A  GEORGIAN    dining    room    with    Hepplewhite    furniture. 
The  set  of  plumed  chairs  and  the  three-piece  table  date 
about  1760-1770.     The  painted  paneling  is  of  about  1720. 


acquired  for  considerably  less  in  proportion  per  chair. 
A  nice  little  tub  or  well  chair,  scarcely  a  "Burjair"  of 
the  design  books,  was  found  by  a  mid-Devon  dealer  some 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Its  earlier  history  is  unrecorded,  but 
the  Hepplewhite  period  is  written  in  all  its  lines. 

It  is  among  the  common  errors  in  furniture  lore  to  as- 
sume that  the  majority  of  mahogany  furniture  of  admittedly 
post-Chippendale  design,  made  between  1770  and  1809,  is 
"Hepplewhite"  when  plain,  and  "Sheraton"  when  inlaid 
or  painted.  The  Hepplewhite  text  and  plates  explode  all 
such  ideas.  In  the  plates  we  can  find  indications  of  a  wealth 
of  refined  inlays,  some  carvings  in  relief  and  notable  men- 
tion of  both  painting  and  japaning.  Incidentally,  the 
painted  furniture,  according  to  instructions,  was  not  to  be 
built  of  mahogany.  Two  chairs  are  also  shown  as  suitable 
for  cane  seatings. 

The  mention  of  cane  brings  us  to  the  Hepplewhite  sleep- 
ing cot  shown  on  page  35,  which  was  with  presumed,  if  not 
proven,  satisfaction,  used  by  a  child  of  the  early  George  V 
period.  The  spirally  twisted  pillars  are  reminiscent  of  the 
bed  posts  shown  in  the  Hepplewhite  "Guide." 

The  caning  is  very  representative  of  Hepplewhite.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  his  beds  have  entire  head-boards  of  this  deli- 
cate, assiduous  cane-work;  and  a  good  many  of  his  chairs 
have  seats  of  the  same. 

(To  be  concluded  in  January  issue.) 
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TYLES,  say  the  purists,  cannot  be  mixed.  If  you  start 
with  Greek  you  finish  with  Greek.  If  "Modern"  is  your 
most  recent  fancy,  tear  the  building  down  and  start  over. 
There  is  no  middle  way. 

This  is  the  thesis.  It  is  the  result  of  the  change  from 
style  as  a  natural,  unforced  way  of  building,  to  style  as  an 
archaeological  occupation.  It  is  the  result  of  printing, 
which  enabled  a  man  in  a  far  corner  of  the  earth  to  know 
what  other  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  building 


and  thinking.  It  is  the  result  of  an  industrial  revolution 
which  was  also  a  social  revolution,  a  mass  destruction  of 
Traditional  modes  which  has  found  its  worst  expression  in 
the  floundering  architecture  of  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
But  the  thesis— that  styles  must  not  be  mixed— is  false;  it 
has  no  basis  in  the  actual  facts  of  historical  development. 
Its  only  basis  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  made  by  men  to 
whom  the  curve  in  a  false  column  is  more  important  than 
the  realities  of  everyday  existence. 

If  one  goes  abroad  to  study  the  sources  of  the  various 
types  of  architecture,  one  finds  precious  little  "pure"  style. 
The  colleges  of  an  English  university  will  show  the  most 
amazing  variety  of  styles  existing  side  by  side:  Elizabethan 
windows,  Tudor  doorways,  Jacobean  paneling.  Some  Gothic 
cathedrals  were  built  so  late  that  the  detail  is  all  Renais- 
sance. The  Romans  mixed  Greek  detail,  as  they  interpreted 
it,  into  their  buildings.  And  the  late  Egyptians  admitted  a 
Roman  influence  into  their  own  "pure"  architecture.  In 
building,  as  in  human  life  itself,  there  are  no  sharp  dividing 
lines,  no  pigeonholes  for  styles,  techniques,  trends,  or  as- 
pirations. 

And  so  with  this  house.  It  is  "Italian,"  which  means  a 
modern  California  interpretation  of  what  an  Italian  of  a 
certain  period  might  have  built  under  similar  conditions 
and  influences.    The  house,  as  Ave  see,  has  a  certain  pic- 


BOTH  views  on  this  page  are  of  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  W.  P.  White 
playroom,  where  the  glass  brick  bar  and 
ample  armchairs  provide  the  utmost  in  con- 
vivial relaxation. 
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ration  a  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  solution  is  to  be  found. 
One  cannot  deny  the  effectiveness  of  the  result.  A  large,  somewhat 
irregular  room,  its  large  windows,  smooth  surfaces,  and  superlatively 
comfortable  furniture  immediately  create  the  proper  mental  attitude 
in  the  visitor.  There  are  tables  for  games,  a  bar  for  drinking,  an 
unobstructed  area  lor  dancing,  mirrors  for  a  reflection  of  gaiety. 
Twenty-two  by  thirty-four  feet  in  size,  it  is  ample  for  any  conceivable 
varietv  of  domestic  entertainment.  Adjacent  are  a  lounge,  powder 
room,  and  a  storage  closet  for  chairs  and  bridge  tables.  The  bar  is 
of  glass  block  which  can  be  illuminated  from  behind. 

The  main  room  is  brightly  decorated.  A  black  rubber  floor  with 
gold  inserts,  impervious  to  stains  or  cigarette  burns,  provides  the 
foil  for  the  eggshell  walls,  gold-leaf  ceiling,  eggshell  and  coral  up- 
holstery and  satin-finish  copper  trim.  The  mirrors  applied  to  the 
walls  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  reflect  the  large  windows,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  apparent  size  of  the  opening.  Woodwork  is 
maple,  toned  with  acid  which  has  somewhat  lightened  the  natural 
shade.  The  flush  doors  are  also  of  maple,  but  with  copper  inlays 
for  decorative  emphasis.  In  the  lounge  and  powder  room  a  some- 
what different  scheme  is  carried  out.  The  circular  walls  of  the  latter 
are  decorated  in  the  Modern  spirit,  the  floor  is  of  marbleized  com- 
position, highly  polished,  and  the  dressing  table  is  an  oval-shaped 
piece  of  one-inch  plate  glass  supported  on  clusters  of  solid  glass  tubes. 

As  convenience  and  appropriate  character  were  considered  of 
prime  importance  in  the  decoration,  a  similar  approach  is  revealed 
in  the  selection  of  equipment.  A  custom-built  radio  is  concealed 
in  a  special  cabinet.  In  the  lounge  the  record-playing  apparatus  is 
located.  The  speaker  is  concealed  behind  a  fabric  of  modern  char- 
acter. Comfort  is  assured  both  in  winter  and  summer  by  forced  air 
heating  and  an  air-conditioning  unit,  the  latter  being  independent 
from  the  rest  of  the  heating  plant.  Intercommunicating  telephones 
instantly  connect  the  playroom  with  any  other  part  of  the  house. 
The  attractive  glass  bar  is  equipped  for  complete  food  and  bar 
service,  and  contains  cabinets  providing  all  the  storage  space  required. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  a  complete  design  for  modern  living,  a 
room  in  which  the  less  formal  activities  of  present-day  existence  can 
be  carried  on  with  ease  and  comfort.  To  have  attempted  to  produce 
such  a  room  using  stylistic  terms  would  have  been  to  handicap  the 
designer,  and  to  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  desired  solution.   The 


. 
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turesque  form,  a  definite  textural  quality  which 
resembles  that  of  the  villas  and  farmhouses  indig- 
enous to  Italv.  But  the  resemblance  soon  ceases, 
and  rightly.  There  are  steel  casements  and  plate 
glass,  a  plan  which  no  Italian  villa  ever  had,  wir- 
ing, plumbing,  a  garage,  and  furniture  not  even 
remotely  Italian  in  derivation.  When  the  owner 
decided  to  add  a  playroom  on  the  top  of  this  house, 
the  problem  of  mixing  styles  did  not  exist,  because 
the  mixing  had  already  been  done  in  the  original 
structure.  That  the  addition  happens  to  be  Modern 
therefore  represents  no  radical  change  in  approach, 
but  merely  the  addition  of  another  element  to  an 
already  heterogeneous  whole.  To  the  purist,  of 
course,  "heterogeneous"  is  a  derogatory  word; 
that  his  objection  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  fan- 
tastic race  theories  of  the  Nazis  may  indicate  how 
flimsy  is  the  basic  assumption. 

But  why  Modern?  one  may  ask.  Why  add  diver- 
sity to  an  already  sufficiently  complex  whole?  Why 
not  continue  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  work  which 
does,  after  all,  pervade  the  rest  of  the  structure? 
The  answer,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  function  of  the 
room.  It  is  a  playroom.  The  heavy  beams,  the 
wrought  iron,  the  richly  textured  plaster  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italian  style  have  nothing  intrin- 
sically wrong  with  them,  but  they  are  sombre 
rather  than  gay,  conducive  to  meditation  rather 
than  play.  And  above  all  things,  a  playroom 
should  be  light,  gay,  bright,  colorful,  even  frivol- 
ous. In  the  non-Traditional  forms  of  Modern  deco- 


TOP  of  opposite  page:  Another  part 
of  the  bar-end  of  the  playroom.  The 
hell  leather  upholstery,  trimmed  in 
bright  coral,  is  both  practical  and  gay ; 
and  the  maple  window  ledges  are  im- 
pervious to  cocktail  stains,  thus  protect- 
ing the  room  from  the  depredations  of 
over-hilarious  guests.— Below:  Exterior 
view,  from  the  patio,  of  the  villa  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  \\  P.  White.  The  stairway 
at  the  far  end  leads  up  to  the  Modern 
playroom,  whose  window-  can  be  seen 
above.  The  inset  shows  the  patio  facade 
before   the   playroom   was   added. 


AT  the  west  end,  mirrors  were  built 
into  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the 
large  window  to  increase  the  spacious 
effect  of  the  room.  The  floor  is  of  black 
marbleized  rubber  bordered  with  a  strip 
of  gold,  and  the  ceiling  is  of  gold  leaf. 
The  ingenious  use  of  copper  and  satin- 
finished  chrome  adds  greatly  to  the  crisp 
gaiety  of  the  decor. 
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purists  w  ill  object  to  it  on  principle,  the  Tra- 
ditional designer  on  the  grounds  of  taste,  but 
both  theoretical  considerations  vanish  before 
the  simple  hard  fact  that  the  room  does  ex- 
actly what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  elements  of  this 
room  more  completely.  First,  a  large,  open 
space.  Obviously  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  a  large  room.  But  the  openness  of  this 
particular  design  becomes  interesting  when 
one  realizes  the  extraordinary  amount  of  seat- 
ing capacity  provided.  And  here  the  out- 
standing advantages  of  the  non-Traditional 
approach  begin  to  become  evident.  In  any 
room  of  any  period  seating  facilities  have  been 
provided  by  chairs,  stools,  benches,  and,  in 
more  recent  times,  couches.  All  of  these,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  free-standing  elements, 
both  bulky  and  movable.  It  was  only  Avith 
the  development  of  the  Modern  interior  that 
the  idea  of  built-in  seating,  of  any  desired 
length  or  size,  c  me  into  use,  and  in  this  room 
we  see  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
solution.  Couches  comfortably  seating  at  least 
twenty  persons  are  as  inconspicuous  as  the 


walls  and  take  up  a  minimum  of  floor  spao 
Because   built-in   seating  has   its   undeniabl 
disadvantages,     the    architect    has    correct! 
added   a   number   of  well-designed   movab 
chairs,   but   the   necessary   quantity   of  the 
chairs  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  faci 
ties  already  provided  by  the  built-in  element 
It  is  this  tendency  to  build  in  furniture, 
incorporate   it  with   the  architecture   of 
room,  that  is  one  of  the  most  immediate 
recognizable    characteristics    of   the    Modet 
interior.   It  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  poin 
in  its  favor.    The  radio  provides  an  excellei 
illustration.    A  necessary  adjunct  to  Model 
living,  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  visib 
and  here  onlv  the  tuning  knobs  are  accessibl 
the  speaker  is  concealed  behind  a  fabric 
Modern  design,  and  the  machinery  is  locat 
out  of  the  main  room,  where  it  will  be  neith 
seen  nor  heard  in  operation.   This  trend,  o 
viously,  could  easily  be  carried  too  far,  b 
such  is  not  the  case  here.    The  main  resu 
very  well  demonstrated  in  this  instance,  is 
emphasize  only  those  elements  which  shou 
properly    be    accented. 
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ANISH  glass  is  manufactured  at  the 
Holmegaard  Glassworks,  situated  some  fifty 
miles  south  of  Copenhagen.  The  Glassworks 
have  a  rather  romantic  history,  having  been 
founded  in  1825  by  the  Countess  Henriette 
Danneskjold-Samso,  a  resourceful  and  active 
lady  who,  disappointed  in  love,  turned  to  pub- 
lic works  for  solace.  The  factory  was  built  on 
the  1,600  acres  of  her  estate,  where  raw  ma- 
terials for  production— sand,  chalk,  flint  and 
beech-ashes— were  present  in  convenient  abun- 
dance. Through  the  years,  Holmegaard  has 
developed  into  a  community  of  workers  who 
have  their  own  homes,  gardens,  farms,  and 
so  forth,  on  the  premises— a  little  city  in  itself. 
On  November  5,  1825,  the  first  glass  oven 
was  fired;  and  almost  at  once,  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  the  new  Holmegaard  glass. 
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Designs  by  Jacob  Bang,  from  the  Danish  Pavilion,  Paris   Exposition 


Photos  by  Bonr 


Because  of  the  overwhelming  rush  of  work,  and 
because  the  Danes,  up  to  that  time,  had  not  been 
skilled  in  this  particular  (  raft,  glass-blowers  Irom 
Bohemia  were  imported.  Many  ol  these  Bo- 
tiemians  were  Catholics,  and  thai  is  why,  today, 
there  is  still  a  Catholic  chapel  on  the  factory 
grounds. 

Like  the  Venetian  and  Swedish  glass,  the 
Holmegaard  craft  has  become  a  heritage,  passed 
on  from  father  to  son.  The  Danish  "lass-blowers 
of  today  are  descendants  of  the  Holmegaard 
pioneers.  And  consequently,  Danish  glass  is  no- 
table for  its  beauty  of  craftsmanship  and  fineness 
of  design.  The  colors  used  are  strange  and 
radiant;  and  the  patterns  strikingly  fluent  and 
original. 

Contempoi.n  \  Holmegaard  glass  design  owes 
us  excellence  largely  to  Jacob  Bang  who  is  an 
architect,  as  well  as  a  creator  of  patterns  in  glass. 
Mr.  Bang's  work  shows  the  influence  of  his  ar- 
chitectural knowledge.  His  pet  theory  is  that 
materials  and  decoration  should  harmonize  per- 
fectly. For  instance,  he  uses  a  delicate,  airy 
design  only  on  the  thinnest  glass:  and.  as  his 
patterns  become  sturdier,  so  does  his  material. 
This  point  is  evident  in  the  illustrations  on 
these  pages,  which  are  all  of  designs  by  Jacob 
Bang. 

Danish  glass  is,  of  course,  all  hand-engraved 
and  hand-blown.  Holmegaard  is  particularly 
proud  of  Runemalen,  the  accomplished  en- 
graver, who  has  carried  out  the  designs  of  Jacob 
Bang  with  great  understanding  and  sympathy. 

As  we  mentioned  before,  the  colors  of  Danish 
glass  are  very  lovely.  Among  them  are  a  clear, 
joyous  Copenhagen  blue  (to  go  with  the  famous 
Royal  Porcelain),  a  lucent  sea-green,  a  strange 
heather  color  and  a  very  unusual  pure  yellow. 
Plain  crystal  too,  is  beautifully  handled,  and 
rings  blithely  at  the  touch  of  a  finger. 


ABOVE:  These  crystal  cognac  glasses  were 
made  at  Holmegaard  for  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark.  They  are  of  clear  crystal,  engraved 
in  a  striking  linear  design,  and  emblazoned  with 
the  royal  crest.  The  bases  are  black. — Right:  A 
bubbly  glass,  hand-blown  in  heavy  crystal.  The 
effect  is  truly  subaqueous. — Below:  A  sleek, 
sophisticated  design  in  turquoise  blue  Holme- 
gaard glass.  The  suavity  of  the  pattern  is  echoed 
in  form  and  material. 
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in -i ;il  use  among  the  om  e 
wealth)  families;  and  the  ^al\ 
1 1,  tankards,  t  andlestii  ks  and 
'salts"  <>l  iliis  pa i<xl  foi in  the 

>asi>»  ol   mOSI   toilet  lions. 

With  regard  to  the  marks, 
>i  "tow  Iks.''  on  pewtei .  gen- 
Tall)  the  sinallci  the  mark 
he  <  .it  1  it  i   the  piet  e.    A  small 

irde  with  heads  or  d<»ts 
tround  it  indie  an  s  the  Willi 
>i  \\  I  lili  (  en  tin  ies.  In  addi- 
ion.  the  so  <  ailed  Silvei  mai  ks 

thai      is.     f  oi  ii      small     shield 

ihaped      punches     containing 

'Lion    Passant,"   initials,  etc— 

■<  nerall)  Found  on  XVIIth 

iih.    Wllhli   century    ex- 

tmples. 

It  was  the  ( iisiom  to  stamp 
he  owner's   initials  on   plates 

ind     howls;     and     on     tankaids 

md  other  good  pieces,  the  let- 
ers  are  finely  engraved.    II  the 

hue    letters    ol     initials    o(  <  m 

n  a   triangulai   shape,  the  top 

ngle  Iflici  denotes  die  sin- 
ame.  the  lowei  lefl  hand  otit- 
ic man's  Chi  istian   name,  and 

he   right-hand   lowei    one   the 

ih's     Christian     name.       This 

nethod  of  stamping  neai  l\  al- 
ways   signifies   a    XVIIth    cen- 

n  \  piece.  Possibly  the  c  ustom 
ontinued   until    1725. 

Some  English  pieces  are  un- 
narked.  Most  likely,  they  are 
hose    made    in    small    country 

owns   by    journeymen   pewtei 

is.     and     men     not     associated 

vith  the  Pewterers'  Company. 
\s  was  the  case  with  the  silver- 
miths,  the  principal  country 
owns,    such    as    Yoik.    Bristol, 

Aclei.  etc.,  had  I'ewleieis' 
'iiilds    ol    their    own,    possibly 

(filiated  with  London  Com- 
>any . 

Foreign  pewter  is  neai  ly  al- 
ways mai  ked,  and  the  common 
Rose  &  Crown  mark,"  with 
he  addition  ol  initials  in  the 
irown,  is  never  found  on  Eng 
ish    pewter;    though,    without 

initials,      the      "Rose      & 

.town"  denotes  a  hue  quality 

English    pewtei. 

To  be  continued  in  January) 
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ARKS    on    some    of    the    pieces 
illustrated  in  this  article. 


AN  01  D  APARTMENT 
COMES   TO   I  III 

(Continued  I > om  page  23) 

Mr.  Joseph  Aronson,  the  designer, 
to  plan  the  living  rooms  and  their 
own  bedroom  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
including  the  furniture. 

The  designer's  first  object  was 
to  get  a  sense  of  larger  space, 
more  freedom  of  movement;  so  he 
threw  away  the  wall  between 
these  two  rooms.  In  its  place,  he 
built  a  wide  bookcase  reaching 
somewhat  above  the  eye-level.    In 

top,  he  inserted  a  row  of  light- 
ing unit-  to  provide  indirect  illu- 
mination by  reflection  from  the 
ceiling.  This  device  curiously  lifts 
the  height  of  the  ceiling  and  en- 
larges the  size  of  both  living 
spaces  on  either  side.  The  book- 
ease  on  the  sitting  room  side  is  of 
maca  wood  with  white  sycamore 
linings.  The  dining  room  face  of 
this  same  bookcase,  however,  is  a 
smooth  blue  half-wall,  a  back- 
ground for  a  small  sideboard,  and 
carrying  out  the  deep  blue  color 
of  both  dining  room  and  living 
room  curtains.  These  curtai< 
hang  from  the  ceiling  on  a  long 
horizontal,  covering  not  only  the 
windows  in  each  room,  but 
stretching  beyond  to  the  wall's 
turn,  so  that  they  form,  when 
drawn  at  night,  an  unbroken  sur- 
face across  the  south  wall  of  the 
apartment,  having  the  effect  of 
joining  the  two  rooms  into  one 
long  one.  In  the  daytime,  these 
blue  curtains  are  drawn  aside, 
and  bright  yellow  net  curtains 
mark  out  the  same  architectural 
line  along  the  walls,  but  let  in 
the  bright  sunlight  which  their 
color  enhances.  Ceilings  are 
painted  uniformly  yellow,  and  the 
effect  is  produced  of  one  large 
room,  yet  with  sufficient  detach- 
ment for  the  dining  room. 

In  the  living  room,  the  chimney 
breast  was  lengthened  horizon- 
tally, and  then  marked  with  a 
long  surface  of  the;  maca  wood  of 
the  bookcase.  The  wood  was  cut 
from  the  center  of  the  logs,  and 
the  natural  white  streak  was  left 
to  form  a  kind  of  vertical  panel- 
ing in  the  wood  veneer — an  en- 
forced, effective  decoration. 

On  her  dressing  table,  Mrs. 
Stroock  keeps  a  photograph  of 
her  great-grandmother  framed  in 
a  round,  gilt  Victorian  frame,  to 
add  piquancy  to  surroundings 
that  would  probably  have  seemed 
strange  and  harsh  to  the  old  lady, 
and  not  a  little  nocking  in  their 
nudity.  One  could  swear  by  the 
white  frills  ill  her  bonnet  that  she 
doesn't   approve. 
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with  copper-lime  dust  late  in  the 
summer.  Symphoricarpua  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings  and 
suckers. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
plants  you  can  acquire  is  the  dog- 
wood (Corniu  florida),  species. 
This  small  tree  is  practically 
ideal,  as  it  flowers  exquisitely  in 
spring,  with  dense  heads  of  small, 
pale  absinthe-colored  blossoms, 
and  flares  up  gorgeously,  with 
brilliant  leaf  and  scarlet  berry, 
in  the  fall.  The  flower  buds  are 
conspiculous  and  the  stems  vividly 
colored  all  winter,  which  makes 
up  for  it's  being  deciduous.  Prop- 
agation is  by  seeds,  best  sown  in 
the  fall,  by  cuttings  of  mature 
wood,  and  by  layers.  Dogwood 
thrives  nobly  in  almost  any  soil 
and  degree  of  light,  and  is  easy 
to  take  care  of. 

Another  useful  and  ornamental 
species  is  the  Cornus  Kousa, 
which  blooms  radiantly  in  June 
and  has  vivacious  pinkish  ber- 
ries. 

I  leciduous  berry-bearing  shrubs 
have  their  superior  points,  as  too 
much  foliage  is  as  bad  as  too 
much  of  anything  else,  and  their 
bare  glistening  branches  punctu- 
ated by  bright  clusters  of  berries 
have  a  dramatic  effect  against 
snow  and  a  cold  sky.  But  ever- 
greens you  must  have,  too,  es- 
pecially the  berry-bearing  kind, 
because  you'll  need  all  the  color 
you  can  get  to  make  your  winter 
garden  really  gay  and  Christ- 
masy.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
the  Taxus  euspidata,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Yew  Family.  The 
berries  are  really  hard-coated 
seeds  surrounded  by  fleshy  disks, 
and  are  a  brave  red  in  color. 

Think  of  waking  up  on  Christ- 
mas morning  to  look  out  your 
window  and  see  the  joyful  colors 
of  holly  and  dogwood  berries,  the 
starry  white  of  Si/mphoricarpus 
racemoaa,  grouped  against  a  clus- 
ter of  soaring  Japanese  yews! 
Note:  The  accompanying  plan  as- 
sumes a  site  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  square,  but  is  adaptable 
to  many  other  layouts  and  areas. 
Sites  such  as  this  would  be  likely 
to  have  some  background  of  trees 
on  the  same  or  nearby  properties, 
which  could  be  considered  and 
utilized  in  your  planting  arrange- 
ment, for  it's  a  good  idea  to  make 
your  neighbor's  trees  add  to  your 
planting  picture  if  you  can.  You 
will  note  that,  having  adopted  a 
square  site,  we  promptly  proceed 
to  disguise  the  square  form  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  get 
greater  and  more  varied  depths 
of  planting,  an  open  space  of  bet- 
ter form  with  a  longer  vista,  and 
more    suave    outlines.     The    hard 
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lines  on  the  plan  which  limit  the 
planting  are  not  permanent.  They 
will  show  the  limit  of  cultivation 
among  the  trees  and  shrubs  until 
they  are  able  to  smother  the 
weeds. 

— Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 

PLANTING    LIST 

Space 
No. 

I    Viburnum    prunifolium,    Black    Haw.    B. 

J  Viburnum  acerifoliuiu.  Maple  leaf  vibur- 
num,    Dockmackie     HI' 

3  Viburnum  opulus  (americauuiii)  Cranberry 
Tree.     1( 

4  Viburnum  lentago,  Nannyberry,  Sheep- 
berry.     B 

5  Sympboricarpus     racemosa,     Snowberry.     % 

6  Viburnum     dilatatum.      H 

7  Rosa    ruhrifolia,    Kedleaf    Hose.    R 

8  Ilex  opaca.  American  Molly  R.  The  English 
Holly  is  more  handsome,  hut  not  hard\  in 
the     latitude     of    New     York 

9  Gingko    biloba.    Maidenhair    Tree.     Y 

10  Sorhus  aucuparia,  Kuropean  Mountain 
Ash.     R 

11  Cydonia     japonica,     Japan     Quince.       Y 

12  Primus     maritima.     Beach    Plum.     BP 

13  Ilex  verticillatllm  Black  Abler,  Winterberry. 
(Not    an    alder    though     usually    so-called) 

14  Berberis  verrucolosa,  Warty  Barberry. 
I  evergreen).     B 

15  Berberis  thunhergi,  green  and  red.  Japan 
Barberry.    R 

16  Benzoin    odoriferum.    Spice    Bush.     H 
IT    Cornus   alternifolia.    Blue    Dogwood.   B 

18  Cornus    florida.     White     Dogwood.     R 

19  Callicarpa     purpurea,     Beautyberry.     V 

20  Cotoneastar       horizontalis.       Spreading 
Rockspray.     R 

21  Coloneaster    dielsiana.    Upright    C,    R 

22  Photinia    villoma.    K 

23  l.onieera    tartarica,  Tartarian  Honeysuckle.   R 

24  Cornus    mas.    Cornelian    Cherry.    R 

25  l.onieera   morrowi.    Morrow's  Honeysuckle.   R 

26  Aronia    arbutifolia.    Red    Chokeberry.     K 

27  Crataegus  oxyarantha  f.  p.  Paul's  Double 
Scarlet    Thorn.    H 

28  Rosa    rugosa,     Ramanas     Rose.     R 

29  Vaccinium  corymbosum,  Highbush  Huckle- 
berry.   RB 

30  Rosa    setigera,    Prairie     Rose.    R 

31  Crataegus  oxyacantha  f.  p.  Double  White 
Thorn.    H 

32  Aronia     nigra,     Black     Chokeberry.     B 

33  l.onieera    bella.     Bush    Honeysuckle.    R 

34  Crataegus    cordata,    Washington    Thorn.    B 

35  Cornus    Kousa,    Kousa    Dogwood.    Pink 

36  Liguitrum    ibota,    [bota    Privet.    B 

37  Rosa    ruhiginosa,    Sweetbriar.    R 

38  Malus  halliana  parkmani,  Parkman'i 
Crab.    P 

39  Crataegus    coccinea.    Scarlet    Thorn.    R 

40  I I.  .i-iiu      longipes,    Kdible   Oleaster.    H 
Pleasant    tasting    fruit 

41  Eleagnus    angustifolia.     Silver    Thorn.     Y 

42  Crataegus    crus-galli,    Cockspur    Thorn.     R 

43  I.igustrum    regelianum,    Hegel's    Privet.    B 

44  Malus  spectuhilis.  Double  Pink  Flowering 
Crab.    Y 

45  Cornus    paniculata.    Gray    Dogwood.    W 

46  Malus   f.    scheideckeri,    Scheidecker   Crab.    R 

47  <  In.. n. inline,  virginica.  While  Fringe.  B 
41!  Mains  niedwet/.kiana,  Rcdvein  Crab.  R 
49.   Malus    ioensis    f.    p.    Bechtel's    Crab.    Y 

50  Sympboricarpus   chenaulli,    Snowberry.    R 

51  Mains    atrosanguinea.    Carmine    Crab.    R 

52  Cornus   slolonifera.   Osier    Dogwood.    W 

53  Mahonia  japonica  BB  A  very  handsome 
evergreen    shrub    when    it    grows    well 

54  Cornus  florida  rubra,  Redllowering  Dog- 
wood R.  Less  vigorous  and  productive  of 
berries     than     the     white     form. 

Many  perennials  have  berries.  Some  of 
them  are  Cornus  canadensis,  Buncbberry; 
(..mil  In  i  i.i  procuinbens,  Wintergreen;  Tril- 
Hums;  Solomon's  Seal;  Actaea,  Baneberry; 
Arctoslaphylo-uva-ursi,  Bearberry.  Arisaema 
trip  li yl linn ,         Jack-in-t  he -pulpit ;  Clintonia; 

Mm.  In- 1 1. 1  repens.  Partridge  Berry;  Podo- 
phyllum peltatum,  Mayapple:  Pardanlhus, 
Blackberry  I.ily.  Buncbberry,  Wintergreen, 
Baneberry,  Clintonia,  Mitchella,  Jack-in-tbe- 
pulpit,  Lily-of-the-valley,  Mayapple,  Trilliums, 
Solomon's  Seal  are  good  in  shade.  They  may 
be  set  towards  the  edges  of  the  planting,  or  a 
shrub  may  here  and  there  be  omitted  to  make 
room    for    them. 

B  —  BLACK,  BB  —  BI.UE-BLACK:  P  — 
PURPLE,  H  Ked,  V— Violet,  W— White,  Y— 
Yellow.     Colors     are     those     of    berries. 
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HE  Brarrun  house  before  alteration. 


"WARMING   UP    AN 

OLD  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

end  of  the  remcxleled  house. 
not  onl\  on  the  ground  floor. 
but  also  on  the  second,  where 
three  servants'  rooms  and  a 
bath  have  been  placed  over 
the  dining-room  and  living 
porch  wing,  completer)  dis- 
connected from  the  master  and 
guest  bedrooms,  and  served  In 
their  own  staircase. 

In  the  furnishing  of  such  re- 
modeled houses  as  this  one,  the 
rule,  of  course,  is  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  origi- 
nal styles  of  the  period  in  qu 
tion.  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  full  cognizance  of  the 
necessities  and  amenities  of 
contemporary  living:  and  the 
commonest  pitfall  is  to  furnish 
the  house  with  such  painful 
authenticity  that  it  is  better 
fitted  for  Nineteenth  than  for 
I  wc  ntieth  century  living.  How 
very  neath  this  dangei  can  be 
avoided  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  master  bedroom  of  the 
Braman  house,  shown  at  the 
bottom  ol   page  31.    The  calm 


paneling,  the  sturdy  propor- 
tions of  the  fireplace,  the  rug 
and  the  chintzes  are  all  in  good 
period  taste.  But  notice  how 
the  thick  walls  and  the  same 
period  panelling  have  been 
turned  to  a  \er\  modern  ac- 
count b\  the  installation  of 
built-in  drawers  and  cupboards 
that  would  do  honor  to  the 
most  contemporary  practition- 
ers <>l  tunc  tionalism. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  to  be 
noted  on  the  one  hand  the  trio 
of  barns  and  the  simple-so- 
phisticated garden  on  the  front 
lawn.  The  latter  consists  of 
field  stones  and  the  simpler 
flowers,  but  the  highly  stylized 
manner  in  which  these  two  ele- 
ments have  been  combined  in- 
troduces a  welcome  note  of 
formality  into  the  landscape. 
a  formality  which  underlines 
and  enhances  the  simplicity  of 
the  house.  For  the  barns  it 
need  only  be  noted  that  they 
are  fine  examples  of  utilitarian 
design,  the  t\pe  of  structures 
which  will  never  require  re- 
modeling so  long  as  farmers 
—whether  amateur  or  profit 
sional— need   cows   and   hors 


MUSH    AMONG  THl 
STARS 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

the  best.  Getting  news  out  of 
the  stern  portals  of  the  "Met," 
before  they  choose  to  make 
their  own  announcement  is  like 
pulling  the  proverbial  teeth. 
However.  I  have  heard  rumors 
of  a  Wagnerian  first-night  with 
Melchior  and  Flagstad,  a  re- 
vival of  "Rosenkavalier"  with 
Lotte  Lehmann  doing  her 
famous  "Marschallin."  Ger- 
trude Wcttergren  as  "Octavi- 
an."  and  a  production  of 
Otello"  with  Melchior  and 
Tibbett  as  the  Moor  and  his 
crafty  "lag  The  Metropoli- 
tan marks  the  third  operatic 
reunion  which  we  singers  will 
have.  We  meet  first  in  early 
November  at  the  San  Fran- 
<  isco  Opera,  where  Flagstad, 
Melchior,  Pin/a.  Kullmann. 
Jepson    and    I.    among    oth< 


will  present  a  German.  French 
and  Italian  repertoire.  Then 
on  to  Chicago  in  the  early  part 
of  December.— a  Chicago  sea- 
son which  this  year  is  made 
notable  by  the  fact  that  Leo 
Blech.  the  great  German  con- 
ductor, comes  for  the  first  time 
to  head  the  German  season. 
He  will  do  the  regular  AVag- 
nerian  repertoire  and  also 
"Der  Rosenkavalier"  in  Ger- 
man, and  will  open  the  season 
with  "Aida."  I  will  sing  "Lu- 
cia"' and  "Lakme"  during  this 
season  in  the  "Windy  City." 
The  strings  are  beginning  to 
tune,  the  concert  master  gives 
the  "A."'  the  conductor  taps 
nervouslv  with  his  baton,  the 
singer  clears  her  throat  and 
makes  a  hurried,  whispered 
prayer  to  all  the  Muses  to  make 
this  season  a  notable  one  in 
musical  history.  And  from  the 
prospects,  it  looks  as  though  it 
might  be. 


THESE  SNOWFLAKES  KNOW- 
how  you  can  make  your  home 
more  comfortable  this  Winter 
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THE  ROOFS  OF  THESE  TWO  HOUSES  TELL 
THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  HOME  INSULATION 


MELTED  SNOW  on  the  roof  at 
the  left  indicates  that  the 
uninsulated  house  leaks  heat 


like  a  sieve.  Note  that  the  snow 
does  not  melt  on  the  insulated 
house  at  right. 


I1 


DOES  snow  melt  fast  on  your  roof? 
That's  a  likely  indication  that 
your  house  leaks  heat  like  a  sieve; 
that's  why  rooms  are  apt  to  be 
chilled  and  drafty;  family  prone  to 
colds;  fuel  cost  out  of  line. 

The  fascinating  free  book  illus- 
trated below  shows  that  it  is  inex- 


ple  method  by  which  approved  J-M 
Home  Insulation  contractors  "blow" 
it  through  a  hose  into  hollow  walls 
and  attic  spaces  of  existing  homes. 
The  free  book  explains  that,  to 
secure  best  results,  the  insulation 
should  be  firmly  packed  at  correct 
density— should    fill   the  wall  and 


cusable  for  any  home  owner  to  go  attic  spaces  uniformly  with  no  voids 

on  trying  to  heat  all  outdoors.  It  or  thin  spots.  It  shows  how  J-M 

tells  how  Johns-Manville  has  devel-  contractors  give  you  this  kind  of  a 

oped  a  uniform,  clean,  permanent  job  and  that  J-M  insulated  houses 


harrier  to  the  passage  of  her.t  — 
J-M  Rock  Wool  Home  Insulation. 
It  tells  everything  you  want  to 
know  about  this  scientific  insulation 
and  the  equally  scientific,  yet  sim- 


are  warmer  in  winter,  with  fuel  sav- 
ings of  up  to  30rc  —and  in  summer 
are  up  to  15°  cooler  on  the  hottest 
days.  For  all  the  facts,  mail  the 
coupon. 


You   can   finance  your  J-M   Rock  Wool    Home   Insulation    with   convenient 
monthly  payments  under  the  terms  of  the  J-M  Million-Dollar-to-Lend  Plan 


WHO^SJUSIT 

Sit  i ait  ra«j 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

"Blown"  Rock  Wool  Home  Insulation 


FREE    BOOK    tells  the  complete 
fascinating  story  about  J-M  Home  Insulation 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 


JOHNS-MANVILLE.  Dept.  AD-12-37. 
22  East  40th  St..  New  York 

Send  FREE  illustrated  book  telling  whole  amazing 
story  of  J-M  HOME  INSULATION.  Hm  interested 
in  insulation  for  my  present  home  _:  for  new  con- 
struction □   '  please  check). 


Name. 


Address. 
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ustom-designed    •    custom-built    •     custom-decorated 


*ME.    MAJESKA 

Consultant  Decorator 

erica's    Largest    Modern    Furniture    &    Rug    Establishment 
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PIPING   HOT 


BUFFET   WARMER 

gourmet      will      not      concede      the 

for     fine    rooking     to     the     Frenrh 

of    serving    the    food    piping    hot? 

erfeet     answer    is    the     Bain     Marie 

ffel    Warmer. 

ortable,  made  of  all  copper,  block 
ed.  The  four  little  pots  hold  one 
each,  and  with  the  polished  bronze 
and  knobs  make  a  very  attrac- 
ombination. 
r    pan    and    4    pots     (12"    x    12") 

$25.00 
Stand    with    alcohol   lamp    is 

SIO.OO 

>sta°e     paid    within    100    miles    of 
New     York    City 

e     for     our     "De     Luxe     Copper*' 
price  list. 

ZAR    FRANCAIS 

Established  1877    ' 
Charles    R.    Ruegger,    Inc. 
Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


Jliantel©  of  Character 


An  Early  American  Mantel, 
dark  gray  and  black  marble. 

This  mantel  is  not  only  authentic  but  rich 
in  historic  value.  It  was  taken  from  one 
of  New  York's  first  court-houses.  Macy's 
luxurious  Mahogany  house,  features  a 
mate  of  this  Mantel  taken  from  the  same 
source. 

Inc. 

J.  W.  JOHNSON,  Pres. 

251   E.  33  St.  620  Lexington  Ave. 

L  New  York,  N.  Y.  A 


E9r         'm-MJ 


building,    call    and    see    my    books    of 
and   exteriors. 

f"Six  Houses,  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  $1.00 

I  "Six   Early   American    Houses"    $1.00 

i  •)  "Six  French  Provincial  Houses"     $1.00 

"Colonial    Houses"    $5.00 

"Stucco  Houses"    $10.00 

:!\RY    T.    CHILD,    Architect 

ast  41st  Street     New  York,  N.  Y. 


Illustrated    Handbook    Of   The    Best   Known 
CHINA  and   POTTERY   MARKS 

sent    prepaid    on    receipt    of    80c    in    stamps 
or   coin. 

L.  VAN  BIENE 


661    Lexington  Avenue 


New  York 


INSIDE  100  HOMES 

Edited    by    Mary    Fanton    Roberts 

Modern  house  dwellers  who  want  to 
make  their  homes  more  beautiful  and 
livable  will  find  this  book  an  unfailing 
source    of    suggestion. 


Photographs  $3.50 


TALKING  SHOP 


\7  OUR  Christmas  cards  should 
-•■  be  as  representative  of  You 
as  your  home  or  your  clothes; 
and  that's  why  we  recommend 
these  cards  designed  by  Amy 
Drevenstedt,  which  come  in  as 
wide  a  variety  of  motifs  as  you 
could  ask  for.  There  are  frivo- 
lous ones  for  the  light-minded, 
romantic  ones  for  the  idealist, 
conservative  ones  for  die-hards, 
silly  ones  for  children,  tailored 
ones  for  men,  and  so  forth.  The 
colors  are  bright  and  lovely. 
Lord  &  Taylor.  Photo  by  Un- 
derwood &  Underwood. 


OOMETHING  very  giddy  and 
^  new  is  this  efflorescent  set  of 
drinking  glasses  for  your  table  or 
bar.  Daisies,  so  long  despised  by 
our  hothouse  forbears,  have  come 
into  their  rightful  own  again; 
and  here  you  see  them  patterned 
in  black  and  white  on  a  highball 
glass  in  two  sizes,  a  cocktail  glass 
and  an  Old  Fashioned  glass. 
Each  item  comes  by  the  dozen,  as 
well  as  singly.  Personality  Deco- 
rating, Inc. 


HERE  are  some  fresh  and 
intriguing  linens  for 
your  luncheon  or  dinner 
table.  The  one  at  top  left  is 
a  bisso  linen  runner,  deco- 
rated with  gold  thread  and 
guaranteed  washable  and 
nontarnishable.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  very  smart  dubonnet 
Irish  linen  runner  with  cher- 
ries stitched  in  white.  The 
dinner  cloth  at  lower  right 
comes  in  yellow,  gray  and 
dubonnet,  with  the  wheat 
motif  embroidered  in  con- 
trasting colors.  All  these 
pieces  have  napkins  to 
match.  The  picturesque 
Colonial  flower  girls  in  blue 
or  pink  pottery  make  charm- 
ing decorations  for  an  in- 
formal luncheon  table.  Their 
tummies  are  lined  with  glass 
to  hold  flowers.  Bonwit 
Teller. 


■*i 


, 


jD  LAYING   cards   are   always   a   welcome  gift,   not   only   to   bridge   and   poker 

■*■    fiends,  but  to  your  Aunt  Susan  who  likes  to  play  Patience  by  the  hour  and  to 

your  Uncle  Henry  who  indulges  in  euchre  of  a  winter  evening.     The  very  dashing 

cards    shown    here 

are      handsomely 

monogra  m  m  e  d, 

won't  split  or  crack 

under  the  greatest 

duress,    and     look 

quite  mannish  and 

professional.   From 

Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 

Photo      by      Char- 

mante  Studio,  Inc. 


J. 


TALKING  SHOP 
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THE  lamp  on  the  left 
is  designed  for  the 
Modern-minded,  and  has 
a  black  and  white  wood 
base  strikingly  em- 
bellished with  carved 
glass.  It  is  one  of  the 
Carverre  line  and  comes 
from  the  Acadia  Corpo- 
ration. The  lamp  be- 
side it  will  appeal  to  a 
more  conservative  taste, 
having  a  genuine 
Wedgwood  base  in 
powder  blue  with 
white  figures,  a  gold 
stand  and  an  elegant 
white  silk  shade.  Mur- 
ray M.  Harvey. 


THIS  shapely  tureen  is  an  old  Sheffield 
piece,  dating  back  to  1790  or  there- 
abouts. It  is  becomingly  decorated,  has  a 
hallmark  on  the  lid,  and  is  quite  unusual 
of  form.  If  you  want  your  Christmas  din- 
ner table  to  be  really  impressive,  you  might 
start  by  serving  your  soup  in  this  opulent 
way.     From  S.  Wyler,  Inc. 


AND  here's  an  exciting 
find  for  your  fireplace. 
It's  a  powder  that,  when 
sprinkled  over  your  logs, 
will  make  them  flame  in  the 
wonderful,  prismatic  colors 
of  burning  driftwood.  This 
magical  concoction  comes 
wrapped  in  gay  little  cello- 
phane sachets,  packed  in  a 
tall  basket,  or  loose  in  a 
sturdy  barrel,  armed  with  a 
copper  scoop.  Lewis  & 
Conger. 


OCCASIONAL  tables  are 
just  as  useful  in  a  Mod- 
ern room  as  in  a  Traditional 
one.  Here  is  a  Crom  Craft 
coffee  table  designed  in  a 
thoroughly  contemporary 
spirit.  You  can  have  it 
with  a  walnut  or  blond  top. 
trimmed  with  satin-finished 
chrome.  Being  light  of 
weight,  it  is  easy  to  move 
about — another  point  in  its 
favor.     Ficks  Reed  Company. 


THIS  Italian  pottery  after-dinner  coffee  set  is  ivory -colored,  with  the  design  in 
-*■  crimson  or  jade  green,  and  is  authoritatively  inscribed  with  the  wily  Tal- 
leyrand's famous 
recipe  for  good 
coffee:  "Black  as 
the  Devil,  hot  as 
Inferno,  pure  as 
an  angel  and  as 
sweet  as  love."  So 
you  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  mistakes 
in  coffee-brewing 
from  now  on ! 
Ovington. 

— A.H.C. 


or.„  or. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIVING 


CRYSTAL   BOOK  ENDS 

as  beautifully  cut  and  fluted, 
as  sparklingly  lovely  as  a  fine 
vase.  Distinctive  and  un- 
usually graceful.  A  gift  that 
*\r\  '       £f  will  be  treasured  —  and  add 

v  \^  a  gleaming  note  to  any  room. 

1         ;  4%n   long    and    \%n   thick. 

A  pair S2  5.00 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of 

v**  1  vour  new  Gift  Book    "A 

GIFT  GIVING        ™ 
MADE    EASY  ■ 

SendforClFTBOOK'A" 

and  shop  peacefully   and   S    '  V&^—J\        Address. 

quietly  from  your  easy  chair. 

Full  of  unusual,    or ig  trial 

and  distinct  tie  gifts. 

HfimmfiCHEfi  ScHLEinmER 

145  EAST  57th  STREET  •  Since  1848  •   NEW  YORK 
One  block  east  of  Park  Avenue 

• 


ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 


DOUGLAS   CURRY 

Entire  Seventh  Floor 
i  East  57th  St.,  New  York 


'"Hopewell   Tulip" 

O/sie    QJloan    ct/arley 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

announces  a  new  series  of  wall 
papers  which  she  has  designed 
for  Decorators  and  their  clients. 

435  PARK  AVENUE    NEW  YORK  CITY 
PLaza    3-3T61 


The  Forthcoming  Book  on 


MARTHA  GRAHAM 


Illustrated  Ed.  $3.00 


New  Catalogue 
of  Dance  Books 
Sent  on  Request 


KAMIN  BOOK  SHOP 

1423  Sixth  Ave.  at  58th  St. 
New  York  City 


WILDENSTEIN 
&    COMPANY 

INC. 


OLD  and  MODERN 

PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 


19  EAST  64th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 

147  New  Bond  St.,  W.l. 


PARIS 

57  Rue  La  Boetie 


_.„  ..      C.,I»».U* 


Maintinqs 

Juzanne 
Lisenaieck 

Flovember  29 

to 

Lecember    14 


Marie  llarriman  Gallery 


C^ontempopopi)    Maintinqs 


63  East  57th  Street 


New  York  City 


EMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MAN- 

HENT.      CIRCULATION.      ETC..     required 

le   Act   of   Congress   of   March   3,    1933.    of 

&    Decoration."     published    monthly    at 

Stroudsburg,    Pa.,    for    October    1.    1936. 

of    New    York,    N.    T.,    County    of    New 

N.    Y. 

ore  me.  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
E.  C.  Turner,  who.  having  been  duly 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  "Arts  &  Decoration" 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ship,  management  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
Dn  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
ed  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933.  em- 
i  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
t: 

at  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
editor,    managing    editor,    and    business 

;er   are:    Publisher,    McBride,    Andrews    & 

Inc.,  116  East  16th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
.  Mary  Fanton  Roberts.  116  East  16th 
ew  York.  N.   Y. ;  Managing  Editor,  none; 

e=i   Managers,  none. 

at  the  owner  is  McBride  Andrews   &  Co., 

116    East    16th    St.,    New    York.    N.     Y.  ; 

M.    McBride.    116    East    16th    St..    New 

N.    Y. ;    Barrett   Andrews,    116    East    16th 

<ew  York.  N.  Y. ;  Blanche  Gresham  Gid- 
116    East    16th    St..    New   York.   N.    Y. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or   other   securities   are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as   so   stated  by   him. 

(Signed)    E.    C.   TURNER. 

Secretary. 

Sworn   to  and  subscribed   before   me   this   1st 
day  of  October,   1937. 
(Seal)  N.   H.   TEAZ, 

Notary  Public,   Kings  County  No.   79. 
Cert,    filed   in   New    York    County   No.    194. 
(My    commission    expires    March    30,     1938) 


SPEAKING  OF  ART 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


PORTRAIT  of  a  Child,  by  William 
Owen     (1769-1825).      Arthur    U. 
Newton  Galleries. 

We  seem  to  speak  very  sel- 
dom of  art  these  days.  The 
magazine  is  so  caught  up  with 
being  practical  and  useful  that 
art  and  books  and  music  find 
short  shriving  with  us.  And 
what  a  season  for  art  it  is!— 
for  all  the  arts;  for  concerts 
and  operas  that  are  being 
planned  with  new  scores  and 
singers.  And  what  exhibitions 
at  museums  and  galleries,  show- 
ing the  splendid  achievement 
of  the  past  and  the  daring  out- 
put of  the  younger  runners-up 
in  art! 

Almost  everything  seems  to 
be  done  with  a  purpose  this 
winter,  your  plays  for  charity, 
your  operas  to  benefit  music 
and  musicians,  your  art  to  de- 
velop some  new  ideal  or  idea. 

I  am  much  impressed,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  newly-opened 
Galleries  for  Young  Collectors, 
where  the  walls  are  brilliantly 
covered  with  low-priced  French 
paintings,  really  fine  originals. 
Here  you  can  get  a  Vlaminck 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  Pi- 
casso drawings  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  a  Dufy  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  actually 
a  Laurencin  for  one  hundred, 
with  Utrillo,  typical  and  allur- 
ing, for  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
For  a  few  hundred  dollars,  you 
could  actually  start  a  collec- 
tion that  would  be  a  nucleus 
for  the  art  you  would  want  to 
surround  yourself  with  for 
years  to  come.  If  you  are  going 
to  collect,  even  beginning  with 
a  single  painting,  don't  forget 
to  visit  the  Perls  Gallery. 

If  you  can  remain  content 
just  to  see  things  beyond  hope 
of  possession,  take  time  for  the 
Frans  Hals  Exhibition  at  the 
Schaeffer  Galleries.  This  is 
probably  the  best  Hals  show 
that  New  York  has  ever  had, 
or  ever  will  have.  It  is  the 
loan  show  which  America  sent 
to  Holland  last  summer,  and 
is  here  for  a  few  weeks  before 
being  distributed  to  the  owners. 
I    always    feel    at    home    with 


Frans  Hals,  whether  in  Haar- 
lem or  New  York,  possibly  be- 
cause his  point  of  view  and 
technique  are  so  like  my  old 
friend  Robert  Henri's,  so  rich 
and  gay  and  lasting. 

Further  west  on  Fifty-Seventh 
Street,  at  the  Marie  Sterner 
Galleries,  there  is  a  fine  show 
of  Bali  paintings,  roisterous  in 
color,  and  rarely  good  in  draw- 
ing. Martha  Sawyers  was  in 
Bali  Land  less  than  a  year,  but 
she  seemed  to  become  part  of 
that  rich,  emotional  country, 
and  the  costumes  and  colors 
are  not  merely  repeated  in  her 
drawings,  but  seemed  to  sug- 
gest intensive  patterns  of  great 
distinction.  People  who  have 
visited  Bali  and  like  it,  find 
these  drawings  very  inspiring. 

A  great  Daumier  show,  being 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  is  worth  the  trip 
to  Philadelphia  from  any  quar- 
ter of  the  country.  Daumier 
was  probably  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  draftsmen  France 
has  ever  had,  but  was  a  pro- 
foundly intelligent  observer 
and  a  humanitarian  of  fierce 
intensity. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  Dau- 
mier to  Karl  Edelmann,  at  the 
show  now  running  at  the  Archi- 
tectural League,  but  a  show 
that  I  think  Daumier  might 
have  definitely  admired.  It 
doesn't  touch  the  gaunt,  sad 
phases  of  life  in  Paris,  but  is 
full  of  interest  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  old  scenes, 
many  times  painted,  but  some- 
how presented  here  with  a 
fresh  message  of  one  young 
man's  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  beauty. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  a  card 
comes  from  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an- 
nouncing a  magnificent  exhi- 
bition of  contemporary  indus- 
trial and  hand-wrought  silver 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
which  will  probably  be  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive 
ever  brought  together. 

One  of  the  significant  art 
events  of  the  season  will  be 
the  opening  of  the  Washington 
Gallery  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  first  show  is  a 
loan  of  Modern  French  masters. 
The  opening  will  be  a  social 
event  in  Washington,  with 
cabinet  members,  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  among  the 
guests. 


ARTHUR  U.  NEWTON 
GALLERIES 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 

11    and   13  East  57th  Street 

New  York 

Plaza  3-0505 
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DMS APPOINTING  IN  THE  HOME! 


How  often  is  this  true  of  furniture,  wall  coverings, 
floor  coverings,  draperies  and  other  articles  of  home 
furnishing! 

For  beauty  alone  is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
harmony.  No  one  can  buy  home  furnishings  without 
considering  the  relationship  of  each  object  with  every 
other  object  in  the  room,  and  the  suitability  of  them 
all  to  the  room  and  to  the  rest  of  the  home. 


THE    ARTS    AND    DECORATION 

HOME    STUDY    COURSE 

IN     INTERIOR     DECORATION 


'  will  save  you  money  by  giving  you  the  knowledge  that 
will  prevent  your  making  costly  errors.  Not  knowing 
how  to  buy  so  often  results  in  keen  disappointments, 
after  you  have  spent  money  for  articles  which  may  be 
beautiful  but  do  not  harmonize. 

Expert  knowledge  can  easily  be  vours,  for  in  this 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration,  you  re- 
ceive the  accumulated  wisdom  of  master  artists, 
craftsmen  and  decorators,  so  arranged  and  simplified 
that  in  a  few  months  you  can  easily  acquire  the  ability 
to  create  interiors  of  outstanding  beauty,  warmth  and 
charm. 

This  course  consists  of  30  fas- 
cinating lessons  on  period  and 
modern  decoration.  By  a  few 
minutes  of  study  at  home  each 
day.  you  can  acquire  a  back- 
ground of  self-assurance  which 
will  be  of  both  cultural  and  prac- 
tical value  to  you  all  the  rest  of 
vour  life. 


This  valuable  course  will  add 
greatly  to  the  delights  of  living. 
Essentially  practical,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  great  cultural  value 
and  serves  as  an  outlet  for  artistic 
talents  which  you  may  never  have 


THE   COURSE 

LESSON  I.  The  Fixed 
Background. 

LESSON  H.     WalU. 

LESSON  m.     Window*. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings, 
Floors,     Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights,  Light- 
ing  Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and 
Color    Schemes. 

LESSON  VH.  Choice  and 
arrangement  of  Furni- 
ture. 

LESSON  Vffl.  Textiles; 
Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing, 
Framing  and  Hanging 
Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Fur- 
niture. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing 
the    Apartment. 

LESSON  XH.  Historical 
Backgrounds. 

LESSON    Xm.    Continued. 

LESSON  XTV.  The  Renais- 
sance Style. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Ba- 
roque Style. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rocoro 
Style. 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Neo- 
Classic    Style. 


Robert    Hiden,    Decorat 

EXAMINE   THIS    PICTURE    CAREFULLY 


Beauty,  dignity,  grace  and  charm  have  all  been 
achieved  in  this  room  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  without  great  cost. 

It  was  not  merely  good  taste  and  an  instinct  for 
beauty  that  created  this  effect,  but  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  interior  decoration. 


suspected  you  possessed.  Why  not  put  your  good  taste 
to  work?  A  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  in- 
terior decoration  enables  you  not  only  to  create  a  per- 
fect setting  for  yourself,  but  also  to  do  the  same 
professionally,  if  you  wish,  for  others.  As  a  vocation, 

interior  decoration  is  one  of  the 
few  pleasant  and  profitable  ways 
of  capitalizing  artistic  talents 
and  creative  powers. 


LESSON  XVTn.  Jacobean 
and  Restoration  in  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON  XTX.  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne 
and  Early  Georgian 
Styles. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of 
Chippendale. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam 
Period  in  England  and 
America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American 
Adaptation  of  British 
and  Continental  Styles. 

LESSON  XXm.  The 
Decorating    Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Prob- 
lems and  Their  Solu- 
tion. 

LESSON  XXV.  What  Is 
Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI.  Light 
and  Color. 

LESSON  XXVH.  Use  of 
Space. 

LESSON  XXVm.  New 
Materials. 

LESSON  XXTX.  Design- 
ing    a     Modern     Interior. 

a.  The    Modern    House. 

b.  The   Modern   Shop. 
LESSON     XXX.      Combin- 
ing   Modern    and    Period 
Decoration. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON   FOR 
FURTHER   DETAILS 


Arts      axd      Decoration-      Home      Study      Course 
Interior  Decoration, 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  I 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 


Name 


Address 


A  &  D  Dec.  1937 


For  the 

Chief 

long  the  finest  and 
fastest  daily  train  to 

California 


Alone  in  its  field  as  the  hours 
fastest  and  only  extra -fare 
daily  train  between  Chicago 
and  California,  the  Chief  is  to 
be  dressed  anew  from  end  to 
end  this  winter  •  With  deliv- 
ery of  car  after  car  of  their 
new  light-weight  equipment, 
sheathed  in  gleaming  stainless 
steel,  the  six  regular  trains  of 
the  daily  Chief  are  gradu- 
ally acquiring  the  matchless 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the 
famous  Super  Chief. 

THE  SUPER  CHIEF 

This  superb  extra-fare  train,  Diesel 
drawn  and  streamlined  in  stainless 
steel,  strictly  first-class  and  but  39J4 
hours  between  Chicago  and  los 
Angeles,  attained  instant  and  contin- 
uing popularity  among  discriminating 
California  travelers — for  its  roomi- 
ness and  beauty  of  appointment,  its 
speed   and   smooth-riding   comfort. 

•  Again  this  winter,  four  times 
each  week,  the  Chief  will  carry 
a  through  Phoenix  Pullman 
from  Chicago,  and  there  will  be 
splendid  service  to  and  from  San 
Bernardino,  for  Palm  Springs,  via 
both  the  Super  Chief  and  Chief. 

CALIFORNIA  LIMITED 

A  perennial  favorite  for  40  years, 
the  solid-Pullman  California  Limited, 
without  extra  fare,  is  another  fine 
Santa  Fe  daily  train  between 
Chicago  and  California. 

WINTER  TOURS 

This  winter,  via  Santa  Fe  .  .  .  more 
all-expense  California  tours  of  ex- 
ceptional value  and  interest,  all 
including  diversified  side-trips  by 
motor,  and  strictly  first-class  accom- 
modations at   hotels   and   en  route. 


Our  representatives   will   assist 
gladly  in  arranging  your  trip  details. 


IC  LIBRARY 

"OUR  LADY"  FROM 
CHINA- 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

could    see    the    curl    of    every 
leaf  and  flower  petal,  the  con- 
struction    of    rock    and     tree, 
the     bend     of     grass     in     the 
wind,      the      moving     pattern 
of    river    and    sea.  .  .  .   Then, 
preparation  of  mind  and  hand 
complete,   he  went   to  his   lac- 
quer table,  cleared  it  of  every- 
thing and  wiped  it  clean,  dien 
took   out   his   ink,    paper   and 
brushes:     the    long    brush    of 
wolfs'  hair  for  the  painting  of 
lilies   and   bamboos;    the    long 
brush  of  goat's  hair  for  flowers 
and  leaves,  a  little  finely  point- 
ed  brush   of  rabbit's   hair   for 
delicate  detail,  and  another  of 
wolf's  hair  for  the  painting  of 
branches    of    trees.     His    tools 
neatly    laid   out   at   hand,    the 
artist     burned     some     incense, 
then,     his     preparations     com- 
plete, he  began  to  set  on  paper 
the  picture  in  his  mind,  which 
was  never  some  particular  pic- 
turesque spot,   but   always   the 
archtype,  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  forms  of  nature:  the  clouds, 
the  water,  the  mountains,  with 
most  often,  the  small  figure  of 
the  sage  set  against  the  mighti- 
ness  of   nature:    "The  sage   in 
contemplation."        Thus      the 
paintings  of  the  great  Chinese 
painters,  who  reigned  from  the 
Seventh  Century  to  the  seven- 
teenth,   hold   a   certain   cosmic 
grandeur  that  has  never  been 
achieved   in   Western  art. 

The  Chinese  painter,  work- 
ing with  india  ink  on  rice 
paper  or  silk,  had  no  privilege 
of  erasure  or  change  of  mind, 
as  has  the  Western  artist  who 
can  freely  paint  out  or  wash 
out  the  unsatisfactory.  Such 
certainty  of  eye  and  hand  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  one 
who  has  handled  a  brush. 

I  have  always  felt  that  back 
of  the  Chinese  Buddhist's  ap- 
proach to  art  is  the  abstract 
nature  of  his  religion,  which 
substitutes  meditation  for  pray- 
er. For  while  the  Buddhist  also 
prays,  in  a  service  of  repetition 
and  invocation;  the  essence  of 
the  Buddhist's  philosophy  is 
meditation.  Said  Lafcadio 
Hearn:  "For  the  Buddha  of 
the  deeper  Buddhism  is  not 
Gautama,  but  simply  the  Di- 
vine in  man";  which,  again  is 
the  "Christ-Within"  of  the 
Friends,  and  the  "Christ-in-you 
the  hope  of  Glory,"  of  St.  Paul. 
Today  thoughtful  Christians 
have  come  to  realize  that  true 
prayer  is  not  that  designed  to 
achieve  concrete  personal  de- 
sires, but  rather  the  meditation 
that  leads  to  enlightenment. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN 
AMERICAN  CERAMICS 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
it  ends  just  as  it  does.  You 
might  like  to  know,  but  you 
cannot  tell,  any  more  than  you 
can  account  for  a  phrase  of 
Debussy  beginning  and  ending 
in  its  own  inimitable  way,  and 
living  forever  in  the  mind  of 
a  music  lover. 

Perhaps  in  the  sharpest  con- 
trast to  Archipenko's  swinging 
rhythm— and  this  is  not  a  criti- 
cism—is the  "Kansas  Madonna" 
of  Waylande  Gregory.  This  is 
Modern— genuine  Modern— not 
eccentric  or  whimsical  or  imi- 
tation. It  shows  the  profound- 
est  understanding  of  rural  life, 
a  deep  affection  for  that  life, 
an  acceptance  of  the  naive  an- 
gularities of  it,  but  all  pre- 
sented with  sophistication.  The 
heaviness  moves  out  into  grace. 
The  fine  maternal  feeling  in 
the  taut  sinews  of  the  mare  is 
carried  in  rhythm  down  to  the 
little  foal  and  permits  an  ex- 
traordinary beauty  that  is  pre- 
sented with  surety  and  sensi- 
tiveness. 

"Russian  Dancers,"  by  Alex- 
ander Blazys,  are  presented  in 
a  rather  American  fashion,  yet 
are  truly  Russian  in  costume 
and  pose.  It  seems  to  me  it 
might  be  the  way  a  Russian 
living  in  America  would  per- 
haps remember  his  own  coun- 
try. The  colors  are  vivid  and 
the  finish  excellent. 

A  very  whimsical  piece  of 
porcelain  is  the  "Head  of  a 
Child"  by  Waylande  Gregory. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  per- 
sonal of  the  work  presented 
here.  The  emotional  quality 
of  the  child,  the  type  of  de- 
velopment, the  unusual  shape 
of  the  head,  the  pose,  are  all 
so  individual  that  they  become 
almost  eccentric,  and  yet  re- 
main wholly  sincere.  The  light 
on  the  porcelain  is  very  fine, 
the  colors  well  organized,  and 
the  result  a  very  Modern  and 
living  portrait. 

To  present  anything  ade- 
quate of  the  history  of  ceramics, 
dating  back  to  the  Sung  and 
Ming  dynasties  in  the  Tenth 
Century,  would  involve  an  ar- 
ticle that  would  practically  fill 
the  magazine.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  say  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  responsible  for  the 
beginning  of  this  glorious  art. 
Old  Chinese  colors  were  ex- 
traordinarily fine.  The  Celadon 
green,  which  really  represents 
a  period  of  Chinese  industrial 
art,  is  still  sought  after  by  the 
great  porcelain  makers,  as  is 
the  Royal  yellow,  which  is  not 
so  brilliant  as  the  yellow  we 
employ  today,  but  harmonizes 
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A  DECORATOR'S 
LIBRARY 


AUDUBON'S 
BIRDS  OF  AMERICA 

Five  hundred  plates  in 
natural  color,  9  x  I2V2", 
with  descriptive  t«Kt;  on 
special  paper,  beautifully 
bound.  Each  page  worth 
framing!  $12.50. 


THE  ROMANCE 
OF  TEXTILES 

By   Ethel    Lewis 

The  only  book  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  The  romantic 
and  historical  significance 
of  each  fabric  since  an- 
cient times.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  $4.00. 

At   any    bookstore, 
or    direct    from  — 

The  Macmillcm  Company 

60    Fifth   Ave..   New   York 
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marvelously  with  the  gold  and 
green  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
ceramics. 

The  earliest  pieces  found  in 
Europe,  of  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century,  are  very  brilliant  in 
color,  and  are  easily  traceable 
to  the  time  of  Wang  Li,  at 
which  period  pure  blue  began 
to  appear.  This  was  fired  from 
the  first  glaze,  and  finished  by 
a  second  firing  at  a  relatively 
low  temperature.  Such  pieces 
are  extremely  rare. 

Also  at  this  time,  black  had 
something  of  a  vogue,  with  the 
outline  partly  obscured  by  the 
enamel  colors.  The  pure  blue 
and  white  pieces  that  have  so 
influenced  porcelains  in  Europe 
and  America  copy  the  form 
and  color  of  the  Ming  period. 

A  comprehensive  exhibition 
of  American  ceramics  was  first 
assembled  by  the  Syracuse  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Kunstindustrie 
Museum  of  Copenhagen,  and, 
while  on  tour,  it  was  invited 
also  to  show  in  Sweden,  Fin- 
land and  England.  We  owcJB 
much  to  the  Syracuse  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  which,  under  the 
directorship  of  Miss  Anna 
Wetherill  Olmsted,  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  contemporary 
ceramic  art,  holding  recently 
a  regular  annual  exhibition. 
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The  Decorative  Mart 


Here  under  the  heading  of  THE  DECORATIVE  MART,  listed  by  states  and  cities, 
will  be  found  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  wish  to  sell  the  beautiful,  unusual 
and  correct  items  to  fill  that  one  need    so  often  felt  but  usually  unavailable. 

All  the  little  things,  also  some  large,  to  fit  the  one  spot  still  not  quite  perfect. 

Whether  it  be  furniture — antiques — glassware — china — silver — brass — wood  or  copper, 
here  they  are,  and  where  you  may  buy  them — THE  DECORATIVE  MART. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 


California 

LOS      VM.I  I  i  - 

Jacques  Bodart.  Inc..  SI 6  Figueroa  Street, 

French  Antiques  and   Reproductions 

:e  Page   1 ) 

Palmer   &    Embury    M'f  g.   Co.,   Johnstone   &   Herlihy. 

816  Figueroa  Street 
Furniture  cf   Distinction     Styled   for 
Twentieth  Century   Living.  (See   Page  5) 

Illinois 
»  ll'<   ICO: 
Robert  W.  Irwin  Co.,  Merchandise  Mart 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furniture  for  Over  60 

Years  (See  Page  3) 

W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co..  Inc..        MO  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
Wall  Papers— Imported — Domestic — Some  Hand 

Pamted  (See  Page  8) 

Massachusetts 
BOSTON 

Robert  W.   Irwin  Co..    195  Albany  Street 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furniture  for  Over  60 

Years  (See  Page  3) 

W.  H    S.  Lloyd  Co..  Inc.    420  Bcnlston  Street 

Wall  Papers — Imported — Domestic — Seme  Hand 

Painted  (See  Page  8) 

Michigan 
i.KVMi    RAPIDS 

Robert  W.  Irwin  Co.,  23  Sumner,  N    W. 

Manufacturers  cf  Fine  Furniture  fcr  Over  60 

Years  (See  Page  3) 

New   Jersey 
m  w  \KK : 

W.  H    S.  Lloyd  Co..  Inc.,  45  Central  Avenue 

Wall  Papers — Imported— Domestic — Some  Hand 

Pamted  (See  Page  8) 

New    York 
M  \*      tilKK     CITY: 

Robert  Abels,  860  Lexington  Avenue 

-ich  Provincial  &  English  Furniture  Crystal  Chandeliers 

(See  Page  6) 
Allen  Brass  Antique  Shop,  71  Allen  Street 

Russian  and  Syrian  Copper  'See  Page  8) 

Bazar    Francais.    666    Sixth    Avenue 

Giftware.  French  Cooking  Utensils        'See  Page  44) 
George   Blundell  of  London,   Inc.,  385  Madison  Avenue 

rs  of   English  Antiques  (See   Page  6) 

A.  L.  Brandon.   34"?  ngton  Avenue,  bet   64th-65th  Sts 

Really  O'd  Prints — Flowers — Birds — Ccstumes 


Jacques  Bodart,  Inc.,  385  Madison  Avenue 

French  Antiques  and  Reproductions         'See  Page  1) 
Henry  T.  Child,  Architect,   16  East  41st  Street 

Architectural  Plans  and  Exteriors  in  Book  Form 

(See  Page  44) 
Douglas  Curry,  5  East  57th  Street 

Fine   English    Antique   Furniture,    Silver,   Objects   of   Art 

(See  Page  45) 
Decorators  Furniture  Co.,  383  Madison  Avenue 
Interesting  Furniture  of  French  Design 

(See  Page  8) 
The   Devonshire   Lace   Shop,  556  Madison  Avenue 

Laces — Antiques  &  Modern     Appraisals     Repairs 
Elsie  Sloan   Farley,     35  Park  Avenue 

Unusual  Wallpapers  Designed  for  Decorators  and 

their  Clients  (See  Page  45) 

Fields  &  Ford,  684  Lexington  Avenue,  bet.  56th-57th  Sts 

French  Provincial  and  Swiss  Painted  Antiques 
Cinsburg  &  Levy,  815  Madison  Avenue 

American   and   English    Antiques  (See   Page   7) 

Carola   R.  Green,  663  Lexington  Avenue,    (Upstairs), 
Accessories,   Furniture,  Textiles,   Porcelains.   Prints,  Class 
J.  Greenwald,  Inc.,  681   Lexington  Avenue 

New   York's    Most    Diversified    Picture   Selection 
John   Cuidotti,   Inc.,   19  West  26th  Street 

i  Century  and  Early   19th  Century  Antiques 

(See  Page  6) 
Peter  Cuille,  Ltd.,  630  Fifth  Avenue 

Old  English  Silver  and  Modern  Reproductions 

(See  Page  6) 
Hammacher  Schlemmer,   145  E    57th  Street 
Household   Furnishings  and  Hardware  (See  Page  45) 

Marie  Harriman  Gallery,  63  East  57th  Street, 

Contemporary  Paintings         'See  Page  46) 
Erich   S.   Herrmann,    Inc.,   385   Madison  Avenue 

Oil  Paintings — Etchings — Fine  Reproductions 

Howard  &  Company,   18  East  56th  Street 

Antique  English  Silver  (See  Page  8) 

John  H.  Hutaff,  Inc.,  168  East  61st  Street 

French  and  English  Antiques        (See  Page  7) 

Robert  W.    Irwin  Co.,  745  Fifth  Avenue 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furniture  fcr  Over  60 

Years  (See  Page  3) 

Kamin   Book  Shop,   1423  Sixth  Ave.  at  58th  Street 
Publishers  &  Booksellers  Specializing  in  the  Arts 

(See  Page  45) 

Livingston   Galleries,   Inc.,  832  Lexington  Avenue 
Framing — Unusual  or  Conservative — Always 
Artistic 
W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc.,  48  West  48th  Street 
Wall  Papers — Imported — Domestic — Seme  Hand 

Painted  (See  Page  8) 


The   Macmillan   Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue 

Bocks  for  the  Decorator's  Library        (See  Page  48) 
Alice  H.  Marks,   19  East  52nd  Street 

China,  Antiques  and  Gifts  (See  Page  8) 

Modemage,  162  East  33rd  Street 

America's  Largest  Designers  and  Makers  of 

Modern  Furniture  (See  Page  44) 

Henriette    Newman,    Inc.,    662    Lexington    Avenue 
Large  Collection  of  Antiques  and  Decorative 

Accessories  (See  Page  6) 

Arthur  U.  Newton  Galleries,   11   and  13  East  57th  Street, 
Old  and   Modern   Masters  (See   Page  46) 

Ove  V.  Nilsson,  108  East  57th  Street 

Works  of  Art,  Paintings,  Furniture         (See  Page  6) 
Palmer  &  Embury  M'f'g.  Co.,  222  East  46th  Street 
Furniture  of  Distinction.    Styled   for 
Twentieth  Century  Living  (See  Page  5) 

P.   E.   M.   Bookshop  and   Bindery,  21    East  61st  Street 

Books  of  All  Publishers.    Fine  Custom  Bindings 
Personality    Decorating,    Inc.,    142   East  57th   Street 

Gifts  and    Interior   Decorating  (See   Page  9) 

Russian   Brass  Antique  Shop,  99  Allen  Street 

Beautiful  Russian  Copper  and  Brass        (See  Page  8) 
H.  Sabel  &  Company,   Inc.,   140  West  22nd  Street 

Beautiful  Mirrors  of  High  Quality         'See  Page  7) 
Israel  Sack,  61   East  57th  Street 

Fine  American  Antiques  (See  Page  7) 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  443  Fourth  Avenue 

"5,000  Years  of  Glass"  'See   Page  8) 

Tuttman's,    103  Allen  Street 

Wide  Selection  cf  Antiques  in  all  metals 

(See  Page  8) 
L.  Van  Biene,  661   Lexington  Avenue 

Antiques  in  Furniture,  China,  Glass        (See  Page  44) 

Westport  Antique  Shop,  Inc.,  511    Madison  Avenue 
Gifts,  Antiques  and  Interior  Decorating 
(See  Page  6) 
Wildenstein  &  Company,  Inc.,   19  East  64th  Street 
Old   and    Modern    Paintings.    Works   of   Art 

(See  Page  46) 
Yamanaka   &  Company,    Inc.,  680  Fifth  Avenue 

Chinese  Objects  cf  Art  (See   Page  6) 

Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe,  Inc.,  251    E    33rd  Street,  or 
620  Lexington  Avenue 
Exact  Period  Reproductions  in  Weed  and  Marble 

(See   Page  44) 

Pennsylvania 
IT"\KII  VNNOCK: 

Mary   Place,    139   Bridge  Street 

Pattern  Glass,  China,  Majolica,  Furniture 
Coverlets 
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3A.N  CRAWFORD 

,kes  time  out  from 
er  part  in  M-^ s 
Mannequin"  to  play 
he  port  of  Mrs. Sana 

-laos.Joan  Cro«ford 
;as  smoked   lucres 
for   eight  years,  has 
been  kind  *°°^° 
tell  us:  "They  always 
Uy   on   good  terms 
with  my  throat. 


^  ffer  friends  the  ever-welcome 

When  you  offer  ft  en  ^  ^   . . 

gift  of  cil?"^!^,  tobacco  men, 

First,  among  '*dePen  exclusrve 

LuckyStr,kehasrwce-mJrobine 

smokers  as  all  other  ofos  the 

Second,  Lucky  Sttlke  "  ,oat  protection 
finesttobaccobutalsoh  tteo    P^^,, 

nf  the  exclusive  .process 

u    Imow  tobacco  best . .  - 
With  men  who  know 
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